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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
important deviation from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
Of the Lives presented in this volume, the last part 
of the Antony (from chapter Ixxvii.), and the Pyrrhus 
and Marius are contained in the Codex Sanger- 
manensis: (S*), but none in the Codex Seitenstet- 
tensis (S). These are the two oldest and most 
authoritative manuscripts. The readings of the 
excellent Paris manuscript No. 1676 (F*) are not 
accessible for any of them. No attempt has been 
made, naturally, to furnish either a diplomatic text 
or a full critical apparatus. For these, the reader 
must be referred to the major edition of Sintenis 
(Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo), or to the new 
text of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler, in the 
Teubner Library of Greek and Latin texts (now 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


half published). In the present edition, the reading 
which follows the colon in the brief critical notes is 
that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless other- 
wise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz Bekker. 

The Siefert-Blass edition of the Pyrrhus, in the 
Teubner series of annotated Greek and Latin texts, 
has been of great service. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized, including 
those of the Antony and Marius by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
June, 1920. 
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DEMETRIUS 


AHMHTPIOZ 


I. Oi mpdtou tas téxvas eotxévar tals aia Or)- 
a \ 
ceow vrodaBovtes ovyY HxicTad pou Soxodat Tiv 
a A 4 ha 
TEpl Tas Kpioes avTav Katavonocar Svvamw, 7 
Tav évavtiwv opolws év éxatépw! yéver Tepv- 
Kapev avtiiauBdaverOar, Ttodto yap avtais 
lol lol / 
Kowov éatu TH b€ Tpds TA TEAN TOV KpLVOLEev@Y 
> a / € \ \ y 
avapopa SiaddatTovew. H pev yap alcOnats 
ovdév Te wadrov él AevKaY 4 peravoy Siayvo- 
, Or , ry a Or 
oer yéyover, ode yAUKEwY 7) TLKpaY, Ode wada- 
lal nr ’ 
KO@V Kal eixovT@Y 7) TKANPOY Kal avTLTUT@Y, GAX 
épyov avtis éxaotos éevtuyyavovcay bd mav- 
cal \ n 
Tov Te kivelobar Kal Kiwoupévny pos TO Ppovody 
by , e / € \ / ‘ 
avadépey ws TérovOev. ai 5é réxvar peta Aoyou 
ovvertacat Tpos alperw Kal Aire oiKeiou TLVds, 
\ \ \ if ? , \ \ > 4? 
guynv 5é cal Siaxpovow adrotpiov, Ta wey ad 
€ col f. \ 5 ¢ \ Le 4 
auTav Tponyoupéves, Ta dé brrép TOD puratac Bat 
Kata cupBeBnkos emiPewpodar Kal yap iatpixh 
x fol 
TO vooepov Kal dppovixh TO éxwedes, bras exer, 
oKorrety cupBéBnKxe Tpos THY TOV evavtiov arrep- 
, ” a , a“ 
yaciav, al te Tacdy TedeLoTaTaL TexVOY, Twh- 
poovrvn cal Sixacocvvn Kal ppovnots, ov Kad@v 


} év éxarép Coraes and Bekker, after Reiske: éxarépy. 
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DEMETRIUS 


I. Tuose who first assumed that the arts are like 
the bodily senses, seem to me to have perceived very 
clearly the power of making distinctions which both 
possess, by which power we are enabled to apprehend 
opposites, as well in the one case as in the other. 
For the arts and the senses have this power in 
common; though in the use to which we put the 
distinctions made, they differ. For our sense- 
perception has no greater facility in distinguishing 
white objects than black, or sweet things than bitter, 
or soft and yielding substances than hard and re- 
sisting ones, but its function is to receive impressions 
from all objects alike, and having received them, to 
report the resulting sensation to the understanding. 
The arts, on the other hand, which proceed by the 
use of reason to the selection and adoption of what 
is appropriate, and to the avoidance and rejection of 
what is alien to themselves, contemplate the one 
class of objects with direct intent and by preference, 
and yet incidentally contemplate the other class also, 
and in order to avoid them. For instance, the art 
of healing has incidentally studied the nature of 
disease, and the art of harmony the nature of 
discord, in order to produce their opposites; and 
the most consummate arts of all, namely, temper- 
ance, justice, and wisdom, since their function is 
to distinguish, not only what is good and just 
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povoy kal Sixaiwv cal a@derXipwr, adda Kal Bra- 889 
Bepav kal aicxp@v Kai adixoy Kpioets ovcat, 
Tp drretpig. TOV KaK@V carhomebomevny dxaxiay 
ovK éemawovaw, ann aPerrepiay ayouvrat Kal 
a@yvolav @Y pdadtoTa ylywoKEW TpocrKet TOS 
6p0as Biwoopévovs. of pev odv Tadatol Srap- 
TLAT AL Tous cihoras év Tais éoptais modvv avary- 
xalovres miveww dxpatov elayyov els Ta cUpTrocLa, 
Tots véows olov €oTL TO pede emiderxvivTes” 
nets 88 thy pev ex Siactpodhs érépwv éravop- 
Owow ov mavu gdiravOpwrov ove mrodtTiKHY 
nyovpeba, Tav S& Kexpnueévwy aoKeTT7OTEpOY av- 
Tois Kal yeyovorey év eFouciars cal mpadyyact 
Heyarous erupavav els Kaklav, ov yelpov lows 
éotl ocvbvyiay play i) dvo mrapepBanety els Ta 
Tapadelypara TOV Bion, ovK ep’ Sovh, pa Aia, 
cal Siayoys TOV evruyxavovT@v TrouKiovras 
THY ypadny, GAN waTrEp lopnvias 0 OnBaios 
emiSerxvupevos tots pabntais Kal tovs ev Kal 
TOS KaKa@S avdrodvTas eiwWOer Aéyerv, “ OFTaS 
avneiv be7,” Kal mad, se Oitas avXelv ov Sei,” 
o & “Avreyevidas cal HO.ov wero Tey dyad dw 
axpodc bat Tovs véous addyrov éay Kal Tov 
gavtr\wv Teipay AauBavocw, ottw por Soxodmev 
ral meets mpoOvporepor TOV Bedreovev évec Oat 
ral Geatal cal pepntat Stow el unde Tay pavrwv 
Kal Weyouéver avLaTOprTws EXoLper. 

Tlepréfer 62) TodTo To BiBrtLov TOV Anyntpiov 
tov IloAvopxntod Biov nal ’Avtwviov Tov ad’ro- 
KpaTopos, avSpav HddoTa $y 7@ TlAdrave 
paptupycavtwy btt Kal Kaxias peyadas, woTreEp 
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and expedient, but also what is bad and unjust 
’ and disgraceful, have no praises for a guilelessness 
which plumes itself on its inexperience of evil, nay, 
they consider it to be foolishness, and ignorance of 
what ought especially to be known by men who 
would live aright. Accordingly, the ancient Spartans 
would put compulsion upon their helots at the 
festivals to drink much unmixed wine, and would 
then bring them into the public messes, in order to 
show their young men what it was to be drunk. 
And though I do not think that the perverting of 
some to secure the setting right of others is very 
humane, or a good civil policy, still, when men have 
led reckless lives, and have become conspicuous, in 
the exercise of power or in great undertakings, for 
badness, perhaps it will not be much amiss for me to 
introduce a pair or two of them into my biographies, 
though not that I may merely divert and amuse my 
readers by giving variety to my writing. Ismenias 
the Theban used to exhibit both good and bad 
players to his pupils on the flute and say, “ you must 
play like this one,” or again, “you must not play like 
this one”; and Antigenidas used to think that 
young men would listen with more pleasure to good 
flute-players if they were given an experience of bad 
ones also. So, I think, we also shall be more eager 
to observe and imitate the better lives if we are not 
left without narratives of the blameworthy and the 
bad. 

This book will therefore contain the Lives of 
Demetrius the City-besieger and Antony the Im- 
perator, men who bore most ample testimony to the 
truth of Plato’s saying! that great natures exhibit 


1 Tt is uncertain what passage in Plato is meant. 
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apetds, ai peyarar dvoes exhépover. yevopevor 
& dpoiws épwtixol, rotiKol, orpatiorixol, peya- 
Aodwpor, TonuTenels, tSpictai, Kal Tas Kata 
TUXNY OmovornTas axonrovbous Eo xov. ov yap 
povov év TO ALTO Bio peydra pev xatopOoives, 
peydra b€ chaddopevot, Treictwy Sé emiKpa- 
TouvTes, TAELaTa 5é aToBadXorTes, aTpocdoKnTws 
d€ mratovtes, aveXrriatws b€ wadiv avadépovtes 
duetéXecav, GAA Kal KaTécTpeway, 6 wev arods 
bd Tov Troneui@ov, 0 8é éyyicta Tod Tabeiv 
TOUTO cyevopevos. 

II. ‘Avtuyov@ Toivuy duvet vidy x =tparovi- 
Kns THS Koppayou syevopeveay, TOV Bev éml Ta- 
berg Anpntpiov, tov & éml 7@ marpl Pircrov 
avopacer. ovTOs eat 6 Tay TrEisTMOV AOYOS. 
éviot b€ Tov Anurjtprov ody viov, adr’ ddepudobv 
yevéoPar Tov "Avteyovou Aéyouow" érl vytri@ 
yap auT@ Tavtaract ToD Tar pos TEAEVTHTAYTOS, 
eira Tis entpos ev0vs TO "Avteyov@ yapnbeions, 
viov éxelvou voc Ojvas. Tov pev oby, Didurrov 
ov ToAXols ETETL TOU Anpntpiou vewTepov byte 
cuvéBn TeevTH aL Anpajrptos be peyeber pev 
av Tod Tar pos éAdtTov, KaiTep av HEeyas, idéq 
be Kal KaddEL m™pog wou Gavpacros Kal TEepiTTos, 
Oore roy TraTTOVT@Y Kal ypapovrwy pBnbeva 
THS opordtntos éepixécOar. TO yap avToO yapww 
Kal Bapos «al poBov cal &pav elxe, Kal ovvené- 
Kpato T@ veap@ Kal iTape Sug pipntos Hhpwirn 
TLS érupavera kai Bagrdtxy TEMVOTNS. ottw Sé 
mos Kal 70 700s errepucet mpos éxmAnktv av- 
Opworwav dua Kal xdpev. Hdioros yap av ovy- 
yevérOar, cxoradlwv te tepl motovs xal tpudas 
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great vices also, as well as great virtues. Both alike 
were amorous, bibulous, warlike, munificent, extrava- 
gant, and domineering, and they had corresponding 
resemblances in their fortunes. For not only were 
they all through their lives winning great successes, 
but meeting with great reverses ; making innumerable 
conquests, but suffering innumerable losses ; unex- 
pectedly falling low, but unexpectedly recovering 
themselves again; but they also came to their end, 
the one in captivity to his enemies, and the other on 
the verge of this calamity. 

II. To begin, then, Antigonus had two sons by 
Stratonicé the daughter of Corrhagus, one of whom 
he named Demetrius, after his brother, and the other 
Philip, after his father. This is what the majority 
of writers say. But some have it that Demetrius 
was not the son, but the nephew of Antigonus ; for 
his own father died when the boy was quite young, 
and then his mother immediately married Antigonus, 
so that Demetrius was considered to be his son. 
Well then, Philip, who was a few years younger than 
Demetrius, died. Demetrius, the surviving son, had 
not the height of his father, though he was a tall 
man, but he had features of rare and astonishing 
beauty, so that no painter or sculptor ever achieved a 
likeness of him, They had at once grace and 
strength, dignity and beauty, and there was blended 
with their youthful eagerness a certain heroic look 
and a kingly majesty that were hard to imitate. 
And in like manner his disposition also was fitted to 
inspire in men both fear and favour. For while he 
was a most agreeable companion, and most dainty 
of princes in the leisure devoted to drinking and 
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kat Staitas dBpoBiwratos Bactréwr, évepyotatov 

avd wddw Kal chodpdtatrov To repli Tas mpakers 
> \ be \ / e \ , 

évderexes elye kal Spactypiov’ 7 Kal padicta 
r col ? te 2 , ¢ ‘ 

Tav Gedy ée€nrov tov Arovucov, ws Todeu@ TE 
lol / 
xpnobar Seworatov, eipyvnv te avOus ex Troréwou 

/ 
Tpépat Tpos evppoctvny Kal yap euperéotatov. 
III. "Hy pév ody cal pirorrdtap Siafhepovtas: 
Th O€ wept THY pynTtépa amrovdy Kal Tov TaTépa 
a » \ cal 
Tywav epaiveto dv evvorav adnOwiy padrov 4) 
Oeparreiav ths Suvduews. Kai mote mpecBeia 
\ a OS , r2 mee , % 
twl tod “Avtuyovou axordlovtos amo Onpas oO 
/ >? / \ \ a \ \ 
Anpyrtpios éréotyn Kal mpocedOar TO Tratpl Kal 
/ A J \ 4 > / > 
pirnoas, Bomep elye Tas Boridas, exabioe tap 
> , © Ase , ? f ” \ va 
avtov. 0 6€ Avtiyovos amiovtas dn Tos mpé- 
” an 
oPews éxovtas tas amoxpices peyddn hava 
s i \ a » F os? ¥ 
mpocaryopevaas, “Kal todo,” elrev, “ @ avdpes, 
> ls \ t n Ca \ > la LA 
ATAYYEAXETE TEPL OY, OTL TPOS AAANAOUS Ov- 
> 
Tws éxouev, ws loyvy Twa Tpaypmdtwov Bacir- 
Kav cal Suvduews érriderEy odcav Tiv mpos vidv 
€ 
omovotay Kal Tictiv. oUTws dpa TavTn SvoKoWw- 
vnToV 1) apXn, Kal peotov amiatias Kal dvcvoias, 
v > / X "a a , ‘ 
Bore ayaddreoOat Tov péytotov tav 'AreEdvdpov 
diabdoyav cal mpesBvratov Sti ur) PoBSetrar Tov 
/ , _ 
vidv, GAXA Tpocletar THY AOYXHY ExovTAa Tod 
gw@paTos TAnGiov. ov piv adda Kal LovOS, ws 
eimeiv, 0 olkos ovtos éml mrelotas Suadoyas 
TaY ToLOUTwWY KaKkav éxabdpevoe, wadXAov é els 
, a > >? ‘ + > a er 
povos Tav amr’ Avtiyovou Pidurmos aveirev viov. 
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luxurious ways of living, on the other hand he had a 
most energetic and eager persistency and efficiency 
in action. Wherefore he used to make Dionysus 
his pattern, more than any other deity, since this 
god was most terrible in waging war, and on the 
other hand most skilful, when war was over, in 
making peace minister to joy and pleasure. 

III. Moreover, Demetrius was also exceedingly 
fond of his father; and from his devotion to his 
mother it was apparent that he honoured his father 
also from genuine affection rather than out of de- 
ference to his power. On one occasion, when 
Antigonus was busy with an embassy, Demetrius 
came home from hunting; he went up to his father 
and kissed him, and then sat down by his side just 
as he was, javelins in hand. Then Antigonus, as the 
ambassadors were now going away with their answers, 
called out to them in a loud voice and said: “O 
men, carry back this report also about us, that this is 
the way we feel towards one another,” implying 
that no slight vigour in the royal estate and proof of 
its power were to be seen in his harmonious and 
trustful relations with his son. So utterly unsociable 
athing, it seems, is empire, and so full of ill-will and 
distrust, that the oldest and greatest of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander could make it a thing to glory 
in that he was not afraid of his son, but allowed him 
near his person lance in hand. However, this house 
was almost the only one which kept itself pure from 
crimes of this nature for very many generations, or, 
to speak more definitely, Philip was the only one of 
the descendants of Antigonus who puta son to death.} 


1 Philip V., King of Macedonia. Cf. the Aemilius Paulus, 
viii. 6. 
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4 ai 88 dda cyedov Grracat diaboyai TONY HEV 
éxovat maidov, TONROY &é untép@v povous Kal 
yuvarcav: TO pev yap adedpors avaipeiv, domep 
ot yewpeT pat Ta aitnara AapBavovow, obt@ 
cuvexwpetro Kouvov TL vopetopevov aitnpa Kal 
Bacwdtxov 0 omep dopaneias. 

IV, Tod EVTOL Kal prravO pwrrov pice Kai 
ptreTaipov yeryovevar TOV Anpajt pov év apyn 
mapaderypa TOLOUTOV éorw elrretv. McOpidarns 
0 AptoBaplavou mais éraipos fv avtod Kal caf? 
Ad / 1 / > / 3% | , ” 
nrtxiav} cuvynOns, éOepareve 5é "AvTiyovov, ovTeE 
@v ovte Sox@v trovnpds, éx Sé€ évutviov Tivos 

2 browiav Avtiyove tapécyev. eddKxer yap péeya 

\ Xx , > \ Cin / a 4 2 
Kal xaov mediov eT LOY 0 Avriyovos Wiyna Te 
xpuatov kataoretpew &€ avrod 8€ mpa@rov pev 
trrofverbau Oépos xpucody, oriy@ e borepov émr- 
avedOay ideiv ovdev aXN 7 TeT UN MEDNY Kahapny. 
Avrovpevos be Kal treputabav axodoat TIW@V 
AeyovT@y @s dpa McOpidarns ets Ildvrov Ev- 
Eecvov oixeTat, TO Ypucody Qépos Fauna apevos. 

3 €« TovTou SiatapaxGeis Kal Tov viov opxa@oas 
ciwrncey, ppace tiv dvi avT@, Kal bTe mav- 
Tas Tov avOpwrov éxtoda@y troveicPat Kal d.a- 
POcipe &yvwxev. axovoas 5é 6 Anunrptos nxOé- 
o0n opodpa, kal Tob veavioxou, xabarep ciwber, 
ryevoprévou Tap ait kal auvdvtos él oxorijs, 
pbeyEac Bat Mev OUK érokwnoev ovde TH pov7 
katertrety Sia Tov Opxov, Urayayav S€ Kata 
fuxpov ard Tov diror, ds eyeyoverav povor Kal” 
avtovs, TH oTVpaKt THs AOyyns KaTéypader els 

1 al xa@ HAiclay Ziegler: xa’ nAcclay Kal. 
2 Wiyud vm Ziegler: Yhyuarti. 
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But almost all the other lines afford many examples 
of men who killed their sons, and of many who 
killed their mothers and wives; and as for men 
killing their brothers, just as geometricians assume 
their postulates, so this crime came to be a common 
and recognized postulate in the plans of princes to 
secure their own safety. 

IV. In proof that in the beginning Demetrius was 
naturally humane and fond of his companions, the 
following illustration may be given. Mithridates the 
son of Ariobarzanes was a companion of his, and an 
intimate of the same age. He was one of the 
courtiers of Antigonus, and though he neither was 
nor was held to be a base fellow, still, in consequence 
of a dream, Antigonus conceived a suspicion of him. 
Antigonus dreamed, namely, that he was traversing 
a large and fair field and sowing gold-dust. From 
this, to begin with, there sprang up a golden crop, 
but when he came back after a little while, he could 
see nothing but stubble. In his vexation and dis- 
tress, he heard in his dream sundry voices saying 
that Mithridates had reaped the golden crop for 
himself and gone off to the Euxine Sea. Antigonus 
was much disturbed by this vision, and after he had 
put his son under oath of silence, told it to him, 
adding that he had fully determined to destroy 
Mithridates and put him out of the way. On hearing 
this, Demetrius was exceedingly distressed, and when 
the young man, as was his wont, came to share his 
diversions with -him, though he did not venture to 
open his lips on the matter or to warn him orally, 
because of his oath, he gradually drew him away 
from his friends, and when they were by themselves, 
with the sharp butt of his lance he wrote on the 
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fol lal r . 
THY yhv opavtos avtod, “ Dedye, MiOpidara.” 
auvels dé éxeivos amrédpa vuKros eis Karrradoxiav. 
Kal tTaxv thy “Avtiyovm yevomévny dy trap 
avT@ cuveTérel TO XpEewy. TOAHS yap Kal aya- 
Oijs expdtnce Xwpas, Kal TO TOY Llovtin@v Bace- 
wv yévos oyddn Tov SiadoyH Tavodpevoy wd 
Mf yoy ; XD lie 
c / > ° fol \ ° > 
Pwyuaiwv éxeivos mapéoye. Tadta pev ody ev- 
vias Seiypata tod Anuntpiov mpos érteixevay 
Kal duxatocvyny. 
V. Emel 8€, @omep év tots “EpmedoxdXéous 
& \ \ Lal \ \ I mM 
atotyelous Sia TO veixos Kal tiv diriav éverte 
Siahopa mpos aAAnAAa Kal TOAEMOS, waAXrOV Se 
ca > / « / \ / LA 
ToS GXANA@Y aTTOMEVOLS KAaL TENALOVELY, OUT@ 
Tov maot Tois "AdeEavdpov Siaddyois mpds GAXI- 
Rous dvTa auveyf TOAEMOY ai TOY TpayudTeV 
kal TOV TOTw@Y cuUVddelat Tpds vious érrotouY 
> s \ a es o >, 
éemipavertepov Kal wadXov €Fexqgov, Womep Avtt- 
ryovm ToTe mpos ItoXepalov, adtos péev “Avtiyovos 
év Dpvyia SuérpiBe, Ttodeuatov 8 axovwv éx 891 
Kurpou d:aBdvta tropbeiv Lupiav xal tas modes 
’ , \ / / ‘ Lay 
atrayew kat BuafecOar, eatémeure tov vidv An- 
pentptov, Svo Kal elxoow étov dvTa Kal oTpateias 
TOTE TP@Tov avTOTEAaS éwl Tpdypyact peydros 
dmtopevov. ola Sé véos kal dtreipos dvdpl cup- 
meowy ex THS ’AXeEavdpov Twaraictpas HOAnKOTE 
A \ / > € \ > “ > / 
mMorXovs Kal peyddous Kal’ abtov ayaras, érdd- 
/ 
An wept mrokw Talay irrndels, dxtaxicxidiov 
‘ 
adovtev Kal TevtaxicxiAlwy aTro8avovTwy. arré- 
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DEMETRIUS, wv. 3-v. 3 


ground so that he could see it, “Fly, Mithridates.” 
Mithridates understood, and ran away by night to 
Cappadocia. And soon the vision of Antigonus was 
accomplished for him by fate. For Mithridates 
made himself master of a large and fair territory, 
and founded the line of Pontic kings, which, in the 
eighth generation, was brought to an end by the 
Romans.! This, then, is an illustration of the strong 
natural bent of Demetrius towards kindness and 
justice. 

V. But just as among the elements of the universe, 
according to Empedocles, love and hate produce 
mutual dissension and war, particularly among those 
elements which touch or lie near one another, so the 
continuous wars which the successors of Alexander 
waged against one another were aggravated and more 
inflamed in some cases by the close proximity of 
interests and territories, as at this time in the case 
of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus himself was 
tarrying in Phrygia, and hearing there that Ptolemy 
had crossed over from Cyprus and was ravaging Syria 
and reducing or turning from their allegiance its 
cities, he sent against him his son Demetrius, who 
was only twenty-two years of age, and was then for 
the first time engaging with sole command in an 
expedition where great interests were at stake. But 
since he was young and inexperienced, and had for 
his adversary a man trained in the training-school of 
Alexander who had independently waged many 
great contests, he met with utter defeat near the 
city of Gaza,? where eight thousand of his men were 
taken prisoners and five thousand were slain. He 


1 In 63 B.c., when Pompey conquered Mithridates VI. and 
dismembered his kingdom, * In the spring of 312 2,0. 
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lost also his tent, his money, and in a word, all 
his personal effects. But Ptolemy sent these back 
to him, together with his friends, accompanying 
them with the considerate and humane message 
that their warfare must not be waged for all things 
alike, but only for glory and dominion. Deme- 
trius accepted the kindness, and prayed the gods 
that he might not long be indebted to Ptolemy for 
it, but might speedily make him a like return. And 
he took his disaster, not like a stripling thwarted at 
the outset of an undertaking, but like a sensible 
general acquainted with reverses of fortune, and 
busied himself with the levying of men and the 
preparation of arms, while he kept the cities well in 
hand and practised his new recruits. 

VI. When Antigonus learned of the battle, he 
said that Ptolemy had conquered beardless youths, 
but must now fight with men;! however, not wishing 
to humble or curtail the spirit of his son, he did not 
oppose his request that he might fight again on his 
own account, but suffered him to do it. And not 
long after, up came Cilles, a general of Ptolemy, 
with a splendid army, intending to drive Demetrius 
out of all Syria, and looking down upon him because 
of his previous defeat. But Demetrius fell upon 
him suddenly and took him by surprise, put him to 
rout, and captured his camp, general and all; he 
also took seven thousand of his soldiers prisoners, 
and made himself master of vast treasures. How- 
ever, he rejoiced to have won the day, not by reason 
of what he was going to have, but of what he could 


1 The competitors at the great games were divided into 
three classes : boys, beardless youths, and men (Plato, Laws, 
833 c). 
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restore, and was delighted, not so much with the 
wealth and glory which his victory brought, as with 
the power it gave him to recompense the kindness 
and return the favour of Ptolemy. And yet he did 
not do this on his own responsibility, but first wrote 
to his father about it. And when his father gave 
him permission and bade him dispose of everything 
as he liked, he sent back to Ptolemy both Cilles 
himself and his friends, after loading them with 
gifts. This reverse drove Ptolemy out of Syria, and 
brought Antigonus down from Celaenae ; he rejoiced 
at the victory and yearned to get sight of the son 
who had won it. 

VII. After this, Demetrius was sent to bring into 
subjection the Arabs known as Nabataean, and 
incurred great peril by getting into regions which 
had no water; but he was neither terrified nor 
greatly disturbed, and his demeanour overawed the 
Barbarians, so that he took much booty and seven 
hundred camels from them and returned. 

And now Seleucus, who had once been expelled 
from Babylonia by Antigonus, but had afterwards 
succeeded in recovering the realm and was now 
wielding the power there, went up with an army, 
designing to annex the tribes an the confines of 
India and the provinces about Mount Caucasus. 
Demetrius, accordingly, expecting that he would 
find Mesopotamia unprotected, suddenly crossed the 
Euphrates and invaded Babylonia before Seleucus 
could stop him. He expelled from one of its 
citadels (there were two of them) the garrison left 
there by Seleucus, got it into his power and estab- 
lished in it seven thousand of his own men. But 
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after ordering his soldiers to take and make booty of 
everything which they could carry or drive from the 
country, he returned to the sea-coast, leaving 
Seleucus more confirmed than before in his posses- 
sion of the realm; for by ravaging the country 
Demetrius was thought to admit that it no longer 
belonged to his father. However, while Ptolemy 
was besieging Halicarnassus, Demetrius came swiftly 
to the aid of the city and rescued it. 

VIII. The glory won by this noble deed inspired 
father and son with a wonderful eagerness to give 
freedom to all Greece, which had been reduced to 
subjection by Cassander and Ptolemy. No nobler 
or juster war than this was waged by any one of the 
kings ; for the vast wealth which they together had 
amassed by subduing the Barbarians, was now 
lavishly spent upon the Greeks, to win glory and 
honour. As soon as father and son had determined 
to sail against Athens, one of his friends said to 
Antigonus that they must keep that city, if they 
took it, in their own hands, since it was a gangway 
to Greece. But Antigonus would not hear of it; he 
said that the goodwill of a people was a noble 
gangway which no waves could shake, and that 
Athens, the beacon-tower of the whole world, would 
speedily flash the glory of their deeds to all man- 
kind. So Demetrius sailed, with five thousand 
talents of money and a fleet of two hundred and 
fifty ships, against Athens, where Demetrius the 
Phalerean was administering the affairs of the city 
for Cassander and a garrison was set in Munychia. 
By virtue of forethought combined with good fortune, 
he appeared off Piraeus on the twenty-sixth of the 
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month Thargelion.1 Nobody knew beforehand of 
his approach, but as soon as his fleet was seen in the 
vicinity, everybody thought that the ships belonged 
to Ptolemy and prepared to receive them. At last, 
however, the generals discovered their mistake and 
came to the rescue, and there was confusion, as is 
natural when men are compelled to defend them- 
selves against enemies who are making an unex- 
pected landing. For Demetrius, finding the en- 
trances to the harbours open and sailing through 
them, was presently inside and in view of all, and 
signalled from his ship a demand for quiet and 
silence. When this was secured, he proclaimed by 
voice of herald at his side that he had been sent by 
his father on what he prayed might be a happy 
errand, to set Athens free, and to expel her garrison, 
and to restore to the people their laws and their 
ancient form of government. 

IX. On hearing this proclamation, most of the 
people at once threw their shields down in front of 
them, and with clapping of hands and loud cries 
urged Demetrius to land, hailing him as_ their 
saviour and benefactor. The party of Demetrius the 
Phalerean also thought they must by all means 
receive the conqueror, even though he should con- 
firm none of his promises, but nevertheless sent 
ambassadors to supplicate his mercy. These Deme- 
trius met in a friendly spirit, and sent back with 
them one of his father’s friends, Aristodemus of 
Miletus. Now the Phalerean, owing to the change 
of government, was more afraid of his fellow-citizens 
than of the enemy. Demetrius, however, was not 
unmindful of him, but out of regard for the man’s 


1 May-June, 307 B.o. 
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good reputation and excellence, sent him and his 
friends under safe conduct to Thebes, as he desired. 
As for himself, he declared that, although he desired 
to see the city, he would not do so before he had 
completed its liberation by ridding it of its garrison ; 
meanwhile, after running a trench and a palisade 
round Munychia, he sailed against Megara, where a 
garrison had been stationed by Cassander. 

But on learning that Cratesipolis, who had been 
the wife of Polyperchon’s son Alexander, was tarry- 
ing at Patrae, and would be very glad to make him 
a visit (and she was a famous beauty), he left his 
forces in the territory of Megara and set forth, 
taking a few light-armed attendants with him. And 
turning aside from these also, he pitched his tent 
apart, that the woman might pay her visit to him 
unobserved. Some of his enemies learned of this, 
and made a sudden descent upon him. Then, in a 
fright, he donned a shabby cloak and ran for his 
life and got away, narrowly escaping a most shameful 
capture in consequence of his rash ardour. His tent, 
together with his belongings, was carried off by his 
enemies. 

Megara, however, was captured, and the soldiers 
would have plundered it had not the Athen- 
ians made strong intercession for its citizens; De- 
metrius also expelled its garrison and gave the city 
its freedom. While he was still engaged in this, 
he bethought himself of Stilpo the philosopher, who 
was famous for his election of a life of tranquillity. 
Accordingly, Demetrius summoned him and asked 
him whether any one had robbed him of anything. 
“No one,” said Stilpo, “for I saw nobody carrying 
away knowledge.” But nearly all the servants in 
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the city were stolen away, and when Demetrius once 
more tried to deal kindly with the philosopher, and 
finally, on going away, said: “ Your city, Stilpo, I 
leave in freedom,” “Thou sayest truly,’ replied 
Stilpo, “for thou hast not left a single one of our 
slaves.” 

X. Coming back again to Munychia and encamp- 
ing before it, he drove out the garrison and demol- 
ished the fortress, and this accomplished, at last, on 
the urgent invitation of the Athenians, he made his 
entry into the upper city, where he assembled the 
people: and gave them back their ancient form of 
government. He also promised that they should . 
receive from his father a hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels of grain, and enough ship timber to build 
ahundred triremes. It was fourteen years since the 
Athenians had lost their democratic form of govern- 
ment, and during the period which followed the 
Lamian war and the battle at Crannon! their 
government had been administered, nominally as an 
oligarchy, but really as a monarchy, owing to the 
great influence of the Phalerean. And now that 
Demetrius had shown himself great and splendid in 
his benefactions, the Athenians rendered him odious 
and obnoxious by the extravagance of the honours 
which they voted him. For instance, they were the 
first people in the world to give Demetrius and 
Antigonus the title of King, although both had up 
to that time shrunk from using the word, and 
although this was the only royal prerogative still left 
to the descendants of Philip.and Alexander which it 
was thought that others could not assume or share ; 


1 323-322 B.c. See the Phocion, xxiii.; xxvi. 1. 
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moreover, the Athenians were the only people to 
give them the appellation of Saviour-gods, and they 
put a stop to the ancient custom of designating 
the year with the name of the annual archon, and 
elected every year a priest of the Saviour-gods, 
whose name they prefixed to their public edicts and 
private contracts. They also decreed that the figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be woven into 
the sacred robe,! along with those of the gods; and 
the spot where Demetrius first alighted from his 
chariot they consecrated and covered with an altar, 
which they styled the altar of Demetrius Alighter ; 
they also created two new tribes, Demetrias and 
Antigonis; and they increased the number of the 
senators, which had been five hundred, to six hun- 
dred, since each of the tribes must’ furnish fifty 
senators. 

XI. But the most monstrous thing that came into 
the head of Stratocles (he it was who invented these 
elegant and clever bits of obsequiousness) was his 
motion that envoys sent by public decree and at 
public expense to Antigonus or Demetrius should be 
called sacred deputies, instead of ambassadors, like 
those who conducted to Delphi and Olympia the 
ancient sacrifices in behalf of the cities at the great 
Hellenic festivals. In all other ways also Stratocles 
was an audacious fellow; he lived an abandoned life, 
and was thought to imitate the scurrility and 
buffoonery of the ancient Cleon in his familiarities 
_ with the people. He had taken up with a mistress 
named Phylacion ; and one day when she had bought 


the goddess Athena on the Acropolis, On it were repre- 
sented the exploits of the goddess, particularly in the Battle 
of the Giants. 
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in the market-place for his supper some brains and 
neck-bones, “Aha!” he cried, ‘thou hast bought 
just such delicacies for me as we statesmen used to . 
play ball with.” Again, when the Athenians suffered 
their naval defeat near Amorgus,! before the tidings 
of the disaster could reach the city he put a garland 
on his head and drove through the Cerameicus, and 
after announcing that the Athenians were victorious, 
moved a sacrifice of glad tidings and made a generous 
distribution of meat to the people by tribes. Then, 
a little later, when the wrecks were brought home 
from the battle and the people in their wrath called 
him out, he faced the tumult recklessly and said: 
“ What harm have I done you, pray, if for two days 
ye have been happy?”’ Such was the effrontery of 
Stratocles. 

XII. But there are things hotter even than fire, 
as Aristophanes puts it.2 For some one else, out- 
doing Stratocles in servility, proposed that whenever 
Demetrius visited the city he should be received with 
the hospitable honours paid to Demeter and Dionysus, 
and that to the citizen who surpassed all others in 
the splendour and costliness of his reception, a sum 
of money should be granted from the public treasury 
for a dedicatory offering. And finally, they changed 
the name of the month Mounychion to Demetrion, 
and that of the last day of a month, the “ Old and 
New,” to Demetrias, and to the festival called Dionysia 
they gave the new name of Demetria. Most of these 
innovations were marked with the divine displeasure. 
The sacred robe, for instance, in which they had 
decreed that the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus 
should be woven along with those of Zeus and 

1 In 322 B.c. A Macedonian fleet was victorious. 


2 Knights, 382. 
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Athena, as it was being carried in procession through 
the midst of the Cerameicus, was rent by a hurricane 
which smote it;! again, all around the altars of 
those Saviour-gods the soil teemed with hemlock, a 
plant which did not grow in many other parts of the 
country at all; and on the day for the celebration 
of the Dionysia, the sacred procession had to be 
omitted on account of severe cold weather that came 
out of season. And a heavy frost followed, which 
not only blasted all the vines and fig-trees with its 
cold, but also destroyed most of the grain in the 
blade. Therefore Philippides, who was an enemy 
of Stratocles, assailed him in a comedy with these 
verses 2 :— 


« Through him it was that hoar-frost blasted all the 
vines, 
Through his impiety the robe was rent in twain, 
Because he gave the gods’ own honours unto men. 
Such work undoes a people, not its comedy.” 


Philippides was a friend of Lysimachus, and for 
his sake the king bestowed many favours on the 
Athenian people. Moreover, when he was about to 
undertake anything or make an expedition, he 
thought it a good omen to meet or catch sight of 
Philippides. And in general the character of 
Philippides gave him a good repute, since he was no 
busybody, and had none of the officious ways of a 
courtier. On one occasion Lysimachus wished to do 
him a kindness, and said: “ Philippides, what have 
I that I can share with thee?” “O King,” said 
Philippides, “ anything but one of thy state secrets.” 


1 The ‘‘peplos” was spread like a sail on the mast of the 
sacred Panathenaic ship. 


2 Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 308. 
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Such a man, then, I purposely compare with Stra- 
tocles, the man of the stage with the man of the 
bema. 

XIII. But there was one honour proposed for 
Demetrius which was more strange and monstrous 
than any other. Dromocleides the Sphettian moved, 
when the dedication of certain shields at Delphi was 
in question, that the Athenians should get an oracle 
from Demetrius. And I will transcribe his very 
words from the decree; they run thus: “ May it be 
for the best.1 Decreed by the people that the 
people elect one man from the Athenians, who 
shall go to the Saviour-god, and, after a sacrifice 
with good omens, shall enquire of the Saviour-god 
in what most speedy, decorous, and reverent manner 
the people may accomplish the restoration to their 
places of the dedicatory offerings ; and that whatever 
answer he shall give, the people shall act according 
thereunto.” With such mockery of adulation they 
finally perverted the man’s mind, which even before 
was not wholly sound. 

XIV. Furthermore, while he lingered in Athens 
at this time, Demetrius took to wife Eurydicé, a 
widow. She was a descendant of the ancient Miltiades, 
had married Ophelas the ruler of Cyrené, and after 
his death had come back to Athens. The Athenians, 
accordingly, took this marriage as a graceful com- 
pliment to their city; but in general Demetrius 
made a rather light matter of marriages, and had 
many wives at the same time, of whom Phila enjoyed 
the greatest esteem and honour, both because of her 
father, Antipater, and because she had been the wife 
of Craterus, the one of all the successors of Alexander 


1 A pious formula prefixed to important documents. 
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who left behind him the most goodwill among the 
Macedonians. This woman, as it would appear, his 
father had persuaded Demetrius to marry when he 
was quite young, although she was not of his age, 
but older; and when his son was disinclined to the 
match, it is said that Antigonus whispered in his ear 
the verse of Euripides: 


« Where there is gain, ’gainst nature’s dictates must 
one wed,” 


substituting off-hand “ must one wed”’ for the similar 
inflection ‘‘ must one serve.’’ However, so slight was 
the respect which Demetrius paid to Phila and to the 
rest of his wives, that he consorted freely with many 
courtesans, as wellas with many women of free birth, 
and as regards this indulgence he had the worst re- 
putation of all the kings of his time. 

XV. And now his father summoned him to wage 
war against Ptolemy for the possession of Cyprus. 
He must needs obey the summons, but was loth to 
abandon the war for the liberation of Greece, which 
was a nobler and more glorious war, and therefore 
sent to Cleonides, the general of Ptolemy who was 
occupying Sicyon and Corinth with a garrison, and 
offered him money to set the cities free. Cleonides, 
however, would not accept the bribe, and Demetrius 
therefore put to sea in haste, and taking additional 
forces, sailed against Cyprus.! There he joined 
battle with Menelaiis, a brother of Ptolemy, and 
promptly defeated him ; but Ptolemy himself appeared 
on the scene with a large land and naval force 
combined, and there were sundry interchanges of 
threats and boasts, Ptolemy ordering Demetrius to 


1 In 806 B.c. 
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sail away before the entire force should assemble and 
crush him, and Demetrius offering to let Ptolemy 
go if he would agree to withdraw his garrisons from 
Sicyon and Corinth. And not only Demetrius and 
Ptolemy themselves, but also all the other potentates, 
awaited with great expectancy the uncertain issue 
of the impending struggle ; they felt that not Cyprus, 
nor yet Syria, but the absolute supremacy would at 
once be the prize of the victor. 

XVI. Well, then, Ptolemy himself sailed to the 
attack with a hundred and fifty ships, and ordered 
Menelaiis to put out from Salamis with sixty ships, 
and when the struggle was fiercest, to assail the ships 
of Demetrius in the rear, and throw them into 
confusion. But to these sixty ships Demetrius 
opposed only ten ships (for that small number 
sufficed to block the narrow exit from the harbour), 
while he himself, after first drawing out his land 
forces and encompassing the headlands that extended 
into the sea, put out to battle with a hundred and 
eighty ships. He made his onset with great impetus 
and force, and utterly routed Ptolemy. Ptolemy 
himself, after his defeat, fled swiftly with eight ships 
only (for that small number were left from his whole 
fleet; of the rest, some had been destroyed in the 
sea-fight, and seventy had been captured, crews and 
all), but of the throng of attendants, friends, and 
women which lay in ships of burden close at hand, 
and further, of all Ptolemy’s arms, money, and 
engines of war, absolutely nothing escaped Demetrius, 
but he took everything and brought it safely into 
his camp. Among this booty was the celebrated 
Lamia, originally held in esteem for her artistic skill 
(she was thought to play the flute quite admirably), 
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but afterwards becoming illustrious in the annals of 
love also. At this time, at any rate, although she 
was past her prime and found Demetrius much 
younger than herself, she so mastered and swayed 
him by her charms that he was a lover for her alone, 
but a beloved for all other women. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaiis also made no further 
resistance, but handed over Salamis to Demetrius, 
together with his fleet, and his land forces, which 
comprised twelve hundred horsemen and twelve 
thousand men-at-arms. 

XVII. This victory, which was so fair and brilliant, 
Demetrius adorned still more by his humanity and 
kindness of heart. He gave the enemy’s dead a 
magnificent burial, and set his captives free; more- 
over, upon the Athenians he bestowed twelve hundred 
suits of armour from the spoils. 

As his special messenger to carry word of the 
victory to his father, Demetrius sent Aristodemus of 
Miletus, the arch-flatterer among all his courtiers, 
and ready now, as it would seem, to crown the 
achievement with the grossest of his flatteries. For 
when he had crossed over from Cyprus, he would 
not suffer his vessel to come to land, but ordered the 
crew to cast anchor and remain quietly on board, all 
of them, while he himself got into the ship’s small 
boat, landed alone, and proceeded towards Antigonus, 
who was anxiously awaiting news of the battle, and 
was disposed as men are apt to be disposed who 
are struggling forso higha stake. And now, indeed, 
when he heard that Aristodemus was coming, he was 
more disturbed than before, and, with difficulty 
keeping himself indoors, sent servants and friends, 
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one after the other, to learn from Aristodemus what 
had happened. Aristodemus, however, would make 
no answer to anybody, but step by step and with a 
solemn face drew near in perfect silence. Antigonus, 
therefore, thoroughly frightened, and no longer able 
to restrain himself, came to the door to meet 
Aristodemus, who was now escorted by a large throng 
which was hurrying to the palace. Accordingly, when 
he had come near, he stretched out his hand and 
cried with a loud voice: “ Hail, King Antigonus, we 
have conquered Ptolemy in a sea-fight, and now hold 
Cyprus, with twelve thousand eight hundred soldiers 
as prisoners of war.’’ To this Antigonus replied : 
“ Hail to thee also, by Heaven! but for torturing us 
in this way, thou shalt undergo punishment; the 
reward for thy good tidings thou shalt be some time 
in getting.” 

XVIII. Upon this, the multitude for the first 
time saluted Antigonus and Demetrius as kings. 
Antigonus, accordingly, was immediately crowned by 
his friends, and Demetrius received a diadem from 
his father, with aletter in which he was addressed as 
King. The followers of Ptolemy in Egypt on their 
part also, when these things were reported to them, 
gave him the title of King, that they might not 
appear to lose spirit on account of their defeat. 
And thus their emulation carried the practice among 
the other successors of Alexander. For Lysimachus 
began to wear a diadem, and Seleucus also in his 
interviews with the Greeks; with the Barbarians he 
had before this dealt as king. Cassander, however, 
although the others gave him the royal title in their 
letters and addresses, wrote his letters in his own | 
untitled name, as he had been wont to do. 
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Now, this practice did not mean the addition of a 
name or a change of fashion merely, but it stirred 
the spirits of the men, lifted their thoughts high, 
and introduced into their lives and dealings with 


decisions also; they laid aside that dissemblance of 
power which formerly had often made them more 
lenient and gentle with their subjects. So great 
influence had a flatterer’s single word, and with so 
great a change did it fill the whole world. 

XIX. Antigonus, elated by the achievements of 

Demetrius at Cyprus, at once! made an expedition 
against Ptolemy; he himself led his forces by 
land, while Demetrius with a great fleet codperated 
with him by sea. How the enterprise was to issue, 
Medius, a friend of Antigonus, was warned by a 
“vision in his sleep. He dreamed, namely, that 
Antigonus himself, with his whole army, was com- 
peting in a race over the course and back; he ran 
vigorously and swiftly at first, then, little by little, 
his strength failed him; and at last, after he had 
made the turn, he became weak, breathed heavily, 
and with difficulty made the finish. And conformably 
to thé vision, Antigonus himself encountered many 
difficulties by land, and since Demetrius also en- 
countered a great storm and a heavy sea and was 
cast upon a rough coast which had no harbours, losing 
many of his ships, he returned without accomplishing 
anything. 

Antigonus was at this time almost eighty years 

} During the same year, namely, 306 B.c. 
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old, and his great size and weight, even more than 
his old age, made it difficult for him to conduct 
expeditions. He therefore made use of his son in- 
stead, whose good fortune and experience now 
enabled him to conduct the greatest affairs success- 
fully, and whose luxuries, extravagances, and revelries 
gave his father no concern. For although in time 
of peace Demetrius plunged deep into these excesses 
and devoted his leisure to his pleasures without 
restraint and intemperately, yet in time of war he 
was as sober as those who were abstemious by nature. 
And we are told that once, after Lamia was known 
of all men to be in complete control of Demetrius, 
he came home from abroad and greeted his father 
with a kiss, whereupon Antigonus said with a laugh, 
“One would think, my son, that thou wert kissing 
Lamia.”’ Again, on another occasion, when De- 
metrius had been at his revels for several days, and 
excused his absence by saying that he was troubled 
with a flux, “So I learned,” said Antigonus, “ but 
was it Thasian or Chian wine that flowed?” And 
again, learning that his son was sick, Antigonus was 
going to see him, and met a certain beauty at his 
door ; he went in, however, sat down by his son, and 
felt his pulse. “The fever has left me now,” said 
Demetrius. “No doubt, my boy,’ said Antigonus, 
“JT met it just now at the door as it was going 
away.” These failings of Demetrius were treated 
with such lenity by his father because the young 
man was so efficient otherwise. The Scythians, in 
the midst of their drinking and carousing, twang 
their bow-strings, as though summoning back their 
courage when it is dissolved in pleasure; but 
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Demetrius, giving himself up completely, now to 
pleasure, and now to duty, and keeping the one 
completely separate from the other, was no less 
formidable in his preparations for war. 

XX. Nay, he was actually thought to be a better 
general in preparing than in employing a force, for 
he wished everything to be at hand in abundance for 
his needs, and could never be satisfied with the 
largeness of his undertakings in building ships and 
engines of war, or in gazing at them with great delight. 
For he had good natural parts and was given to 
speculation, and did notapply his ingenuity to things 
that would afford useless pleasure or diversion, like 
other kings who played on the flute, or painted, or 
chased metals. Aeropus the Macedonian, for in- 
stance, used to spend his leisure time in making 
little tables or lamp-stands. And Attalus Philometor 
used to grow poisonous plants, not only henbane and 
hellebore, but also hemlock, aconite, and dorycnium, 
sowing and planting them himself in the royal 
gardens, and making it his business to know their 
juices and fruits, and to collect these at the proper 
season. And the kings of the Parthians used to 
take pride in notching and sharpening with their 
own hands the points of their missiles. But with 
Demetrius, even the work of-his hands was kingly, 
and his method had grandeur about it, since what he 
produced displayed loftiness of purpose and_ spirit 
combined with elegance and ingenuity, so that men 
thought it worthy, not only to be designed and 
paid for by a king, but actually to be wrought by 
his hand. For its magnitude terrified even his 
friends, and its beauty delighted even his enemies. 
And this has still more truth in it than elegance of 
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diction. His enemies would stand on shore and 
admire his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks of oars 
as they sailed along past, and his “ city-takers” 
were a spectacle to those whom he was besieging, as 
the actual facts testify. For Lysimachus, although 
he was the bitterest enemy Demetrius had among 
the kings, and had arrayed himself against him when 
he was besieging Soli in Cilicia, sent and asked 
Demetrius to show him his engines of war, and his 
ships in full career ; and when Demetrius had shown 
them, Lysimachus expressed his admiration and went 
away. The Rhodians also, after they had been for 
a long time besieged by Demetrius and had come to 
terms with him, asked him for some of his engines 
of war, that they might keep them as a reminder 
of his power as well as of their own bravery. 

XXI. Now, he made war upon the Rhodians1} 
because they were allies of Ptolemy, and brought up 
against their walls his greatest “city-taker.” Its 
base was square, and each of its sides measured at 
the bottom forty-eight cubits. It rose to a height 
of sixty-six cubits, and tapered from base to summit. 
Within, it was divided off into many storeys and 
chambers, and the side of it which faced the enemy 
had windows opening out of every storey, and out 
through these issued missiles of every sort; for it 
was full of men who fought in every style of fighting. 
Moreover, it did not totter or lean when it moved, 
but remained firm and erect on its base, advancing 
evenly with much noise and great impetus, and this 
astounded the minds and at the same time greatly 
charmed the eyes of those who beheld it. 

For his use in this war there were brought to 


1 In 305-304 B.c. The siege lasted about a year. 
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Demetrius from Cyprus two iron coats of mail, each 
of which weighed only forty pounds. Wishing to 
show their strength and power of resistance, Zoilus 
their maker gave orders that a catapult’s missile 
should be shot at one of them from a distance of 
twenty paces, and in the place where it struck the 
iron remained intact, although it did get a faint 
scratch, such as might be made by a graver. This 
coat of mail Demetrius wore himself; the other was 
worn by Alcimus the Epeirot, the sturdiest and most 
warlike of all the men under him, and the only one 
whose suit of armour weighed a hundred pounds 
(the rest used suits of fifty pounds weight) ; he fell 
in battle at Rhodes near the theatre. 

XXII. But the Rhodians on their part made a 
vigorous resistance, and Demetrius, although he was 
accomplishing nothing worthy of mention, neverthe- 
less kept up the fight against them in a rage, because, 
when Phila his wife sent him letters, bedding, and 
clothing, the Rhodians had captured the vessel 
containing them, and had sent it, just as it was, to 
Ptolemy. In this they did not imitate the con- 
siderate kindness of the Athenians, who, having 
captured Philip's letter-carriers when he was making 
war upon them, read all the other letters, indeed, 
but one of them, which was from Olympias, they 
would not open; instead, they sent it back to the 
king with its seal unbroken. However, although 
Demetrius was exceedingly exasperated: by this, 
when the Rhodians soon after gave him a chance to 
retaliate, he would not allow himself to do so. It 
happened, namely, that Protogenes the Caunian had 
been making a painting for them which illustrated 
the story of Ialysus, and this picture, nearly finished, 
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had been captured by Demetrius in one of the 
suburbs of the city. The Rhodians sent a herald 
and begged Demetrius to spare and not destroy the 
work, whereupon he replied that he would rather 
burn the likenesses of his father than so great a 
labour of art. For we are told that it took Protogenes 
seven years to complete the painting. And Apelles 
says he was so smitten with amazement on beholding 
the work that his voice actually failed him, and that 
when at last he had recovered it, he cried, “ Great is 
the toil and astonishing the work,’ remarking, 
however, that it had not the graces which made the 
fame of his own paintings touch the heavens. This 
painting, then, crowded into the same place with the 
rest at Rome, the fire destroyed.1 As for the 
Rhodians, they continued their strenuous resistance 
in the war until Demetrius, who wanted a pretext 
for abandoning it, was induced to make terms with 
them by a deputation of Athenians, on condition 
that the Rhodians should be allies of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, except in a war against Ptolemy. 

XXIII. And now the Athenians called. upon 
Demetrius because Cassander was besieging their 
city. So Demetrius sailed to their help with three 
hundred and thirty ships and a great number of 
men-at-arms, and not only drove Cassander out of 
Attica, but actually pursued him in his headlong 
flight as far as Thermopylae, and then took Heracleia, 
which joined him of its own accord, and six thousand 
Macedonians, who also came over to him. On bis 
return, he gave their freedom to the Greeks on this 
side of Thermopylae, made the Boeotians his allies, 
a generation or two later, it had been carried to Rome and 


placed in the temple of Peace (cf. Strabo, xiv. p. 652; Pliny, 
N.H, xxxv. 10, 36). 
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and captured Cenchreae ; he also reduced Phyle and 
Panactum, fortresses of Attica in which Cassander 
had garrisons, and gave them back to the Athenians. 
And they, although before this they had used up 
and exhausted all the honours that could be bestowed 
upon him, nevertheless devised a way to show them- 
selves then also the authors of new and fresh 
flatteries. For instance, they assigned him the rear 
chamber of the Parthenon for his quarters; and 
there he lived, and there it was said that Athena 
received and entertained him, although he was no 
very orderly guest and did not occupy his guarters 
with the decorum due to a virgin. And yet on one 
occasion when his father understood that his brother 
Philip was quartered in a house occupied by three 
young women, he said not a word to Philip himself, 
but in his presence said to the quartermaster whom 
he had summoned, “See here, wilt thou not remove 
my son from his narrow quarters?” 

XXIV. But Demetrius, who ought to have revered 
Athena, if for no other reason, at least because she - 
was his elder sister (for this was what he liked to 
have her called?), filled the acropolis with such 
wanton treatment of free-born youth and native 
Athenian women that the place was then thought 
to be particularly pure when he shared his disso- 
lute life there with Chrysis and Lamia and Demo 
and Anticyra, the well-known prostitutes. 

Now, to give all the particulars plainly would 
disgrace the fair fame of the city, but I may not pass 
over the modesty and virtue of Democles. He was 
still a young boy, and it did not escape the notice of 
Demetrius that he had a surname which indicated 


1 Since the Athenians had made him a “‘Saviour-god.” 
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his comeliness; for he was called Democles the 
Beautiful. But he yielded to none of the many who 
sought to win him by prayers or gifts or threats, and 
finally, shunning the palaestras and the gymnasium, 
used to go for his bath to a private bathing-room. 
Here Demetrius, who had watched his opportunity, 
came upon him when he was alone. And the boy, 
when he saw that he was quite alone and in dire 
straits, took off the lid of the cauldron and jumped 
into the boiling water, thus destroying himself, and 
suffering a fate ‘that was unworthy of him, but show- 
ing a spirit that was worthy of his country and of 
his beauty. Notso Cleaenetus the son of Cleomedon, 
who, in order to obtain a letter from Demetrius to 
the people and therewith to secure the remission of 
a fine of fifty talents which had been imposed upon 
his father, not only disgraced himself, but also got 
the city into trouble. For the people released 
Cleomedon from his sentence, but they passed an 
edict that no citizen should bring a letter from 
Demetrius before the assembly. However, when 
Demetrius heard of it and was beyond measure 
incensed thereat, they took fright again, and not only 
rescinded the decree, but actually put to death some 
of those who had introduced and spoken in favour of 
it, and drove others into exile; furthermore, they 
voted besides that it was the pleasure of the Athenian 
people that whatsoever King Demetrius should ordain 
in future, this should be held righteous towards the 
gods and just towards men. And when one of the 
better class of citizens declared that Stratocles was 
mad to introduce such a motion, Demochares of 
Leuconoé said: “ He would indeed be mad not to be 
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mad.” For Stratocles reaped much advantage from 
his flatteries. Demochares, however, was brought 
under accusation for this and sent into exile. So 
fared it with the Athenians, who imagined that because 
they were rid of their garrison they therefore had 
their freedom. 

XXV. And now Demetrius proceeded into Pelo- 
ponnesus,! where not one of his enemies opposed 
him, but all abandoned their cities and fled. He 
received into allegiance Acte, as it is called, and 
Arcadia (except Mantineia), and freed Argos, Sicyon, 
and Corinth by paying their garrisons a hundred 
talents. At Argos, then, where there was a cele- 
bration of the festival of Hera, he presided at the 
games and attended the solemn assemblies with the 
Greeks, and married Deidameia,? the daughter of 
Aeacides king of the Molossians, and the sister of 
Pyrrhus. As for the Sicyonians, he told them their 
city was in the wrong place, and persuaded them to 
change its site to that which it now has; moreover, 
with the site he also changed the name of the city, 
calling it Demetrias instead of Sicyon. And at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where a general assembly was 
held and throngs of people came together, he was 
proclaimed Commander-in-chief of the Greeks, as 
Philip and Alexander had been proclaimed before 
him; and to these he considered himself in no 
slight measure superior, lifted up as he was by the 
good fortune and power which he then enjoyed. 
And certainly King Alexander never refused to 
bestow the royal title upon other kings, nor did he 
proclaim himself King of Kings, although many 


1 Early in 303 B.c. 
* Although both Eurydice and Phila were still living. 
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kings received their position and title from him; 
whereas Demetrius used to rail and mock at those 
who gave the title of King to any one except his 
father and himself, and was well pleased to hear 
revellers pledge Demetrius as King, but Seleucus 
as Master of the Elephants, Ptolemy as Admiral, 
Lysimachus as Treasurer, and Agathocles of Sicily 
as Lord of the Isles. When this was reported to 
these kings, they all laughed at Demetrius, except 
Lysimachus; he was incensed that Demetrius con- 
sidered him a eunuch (it was the general practice: to 
have /eunuchs for treasurers). And of all the kings 
Lysimachus had most hatred for Demetrius. He 
was once reviling the man’s passion for Lamia, and 
said that this was the first time he had ever seen a 
harlot coming forward to play a great tragic part; 
Demetrius, however, declared that his own harlot 
was more chaste than the Penelope of Lysimachus. 
XXVI. But to resume the story, when Demetrius 
was getting ready to return to Athens, he wrote 
letters to the people saying that he wished to be 
initiated into the mysteries as soon as he arrived, 
and to pass through all the grades in the ceremony, 
from the lowest to the highest (the “epoptica’’), 
Now, this was not lawful, and had not been done 
before, but the lesser rites were performed in the 
month Anthesterion, the great rites in Boédromion ; 
and the supreme rites (the “epoptica”) were 
celebrated after an interval of at least a year from 
the great rites. And yet when the letter of Demetrius 
was read, no one ventured to oppose the proposition 
except Pythodorus the Torch-bearer, and he accom- 
plished nothing; instead, on motion of Stratocles, 
it was voted to call the current month, which was 
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Munychion, Anthesterion, and so to regard it, and 
the lesser rites at Agra were performed for Demetrius ; 
after which Munychion was again changed and 
became Boédromion instead of Anthesterion, De- 
metrius received the remaining rites of initiation, 
and at the same time was also admitted to the 
highest grade of “ epoptos.” Hence Philippides, in 
his abuse of Stratocles, wrote ! :— 


« Who abridged the whole year into a single month,” 


and with reference to the quartering of Demetrius 
in the Parthenon :— 


“Who took the acropolis for a caravansery, 
And introduced to its virgin goddess his court- 
esans.” 


XXVII. But among the many lawless and shocking 
things done by Demetrius in the city at this time, 
this is said to have given the Athenians most 
displeasure, namely, that after he had ordered them 
to procure speedily two hundred and fifty talents for 
his use, and after they had levied the money 
rigorously and inexorably, when he saw the sum 
that had been collected, he commanded that it should 
be given to Lamia and her fellow courtesans to buy 
soap with. For the shame they felt was more 
intolerable to the people than their loss, and the 
words which accompanied it than the deed itself. 
But some say that those who received this treatment 
were Thessalians, not Athenians. Apart from this 
incident, however, Lamia, when she was preparing 
a supper for the king, exacted money on her own 
account from many citizens. And the costliness 


1 Part of the fragment cited at xii. 4. 
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of this supper gave it so wide a renown that it was 
described in full by Lynceus the Samian. Hence . 
also a comic poet not inaptly called Lamia “a 
veritable City-taker.”’! And Demochares of Soli 
called Demetrius himself ‘‘ Fable,’ because he too, 
like Fable, had a Lamia.” 

And not only among the wives of Demetrius, but 
also among his friends, did the favour and affection 
which he bestowed on Lamia awaken envy and 
jealousy. At all events, some ambassadors from him 
once came to Lysimachus, and Lysimachus, in an hour 
of leisure, showed them on his thighs and shoulders 
deep scars of wounds made by a lion’s claws; he also 
told them about the battle he had fought against 
the beast, with which he had been caged by 
Alexander the king. Then they laughingly told 
him that their own king also carried, on his neck, 
the bites of a dreadful wild beast,—a Lamia. And 
it was astonishing that while in the beginning he 
was displeased at Phila’s disparity in years, he was 
vanquished by Lamia, and loved her so long, although 
she was already past her prime. At all events, when 
Lamia was playing on the flute at a supper, and 
Demetrius asked Demo, surnamed Mania, what she 
thought of her, ‘““O King,’ said Mania, “I think 
her an old woman.” And at another time, when 
some sweetmeats were served up, and Demetrius 
said to Mania, “ Dost thou see how many presents 
I get from Lamia?’’ “My mother,” said Mania, 
“will send thee more, if thou wilt make her also 
thy mistress.” And there is on record also Lamia’s 


1 See chapter xx. 4. 
2 The name of a fabulous monster reputed to eat men’s 
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comment on the famous judgment of Bocchoris. 
There was, namely, a certain Egyptian who was in 
love with Thonis the courtesan, and was asked a 
great sum of money for her favours; then he dreamed 
that he enjoyed those favours, and ceased from his 
desires. Thereupon Thonis brought an _ action 
against him for payment due, and Bocchoris, on 
hearing the case, ordered the man to bring into 
court in its coffer the sum total demanded of him, 
and to move it hither and thither with his hand, 
and the courtesan was to grasp its shadow, since 
the thing imagined is a shadow of the reality. 
This judgment Lamia thought to be unjust; for 
though the dream put an end to the young man’s 
passion, the shadow of the money did not set the 
courtesan free from her desire for it. So much, then, 
for Lamia. 

XXVIII. But the fortunes and achievements of 
the man whose Life I am narrating, brings my 
narrative back, as it were, from the comic to the 
tragic stage. For all the other kings leagued 
themselves together against Antigonus and united 
their forces, and so Demetrius set forth from Greece,} 
and finding his father eager beyond his years for 
the war, he was himself still more encouraged. And 
yet it would seem that if Antigonus had made some 
trifling concessions and had slackened his excessive 
passion for dominion, he might have always retained 
the supremacy for himself and have left it to his son. 
But he was naturally stern and haughty, and was 
harsh in what he said no less than in what he did, 
and therefore exasperated and incited against him- 
self many young and powerful men; and _ their 


1 Late in 302 B.c. 
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combination and partnership at this time he said he 
would scatter asunder with a single stone and a single 
shout, as if they were a flock of granivorous birds. 

He took the field with more than seventy thousand 
infantry, ten thousand horse, and _ seventy-five 
elephants ; while his adversaries had sixty-four 
thousand infantry, five hundred more horse than 
he four hundred elephants, and a hundred and twenty 
chariots. After he had drawn near them, the cast 
of his expectations rather than of his purposes 
underwent a change. For he was wont to be lofty 
and boastful as he engaged in his conflicts, making 
pompous speeches in a loud voice, and many times 
also by the utterance, of a casual jest or joke when 
the enemy was close at hand he would show the 
firmness of his own spirit and his contempt for 
them; but now he was observed to be thoughtful 
and silent for the most part, and he presented his 
son to the army and pronounced him his successor. 
But what more than anything else astonished 
everybody was his conversing alone in his tent with 
his son, although it was not his custom to have 
secret conferences even with him; instead, he made 
his own plans, followed his own counsels, and then 
gave his orders openly. At all events, we are told 
that Demetrius, when he was still a stripling, asked 
his father when they were going to break camp ; 
and that Antigonus replied in anger: “ Art thou 
in distress lest thou alone shouldst not hear the 
trumpet?” 

XXIX. At this time, moreover, bad omens also 
subdued their spirits. For Demetrius dreamed that 
Alexander, in brilliant array of armour, asked him 
what watchword they were going to give for the 
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battle ; and when he replied, “ Zeus and Victory,” 
Alexander said: “Then I will go away and join 
your adversaries; they surely will receive me.” + 
Moreover, Antigonus, when his phalanx was already 
forming and he was leaving his tent, stumbled and 
fell prone upon his face, injuring himself severely ; 
but he rose to his feet, and stretching out his hands 
towards heaven prayed that the gods would grant 
him victory, or a painless death before his defeat. 
After the armies had engaged,? Demetrius, with 
the largest and best part of the cavalry, clashed 
with Antiochus, the son of Seleucus; he fought 
brilliantly and routed his enemy, but by pursuing 
him too fiercely and eagerly he threw away the 
victory. For he himself was not able to turn back 
and rejoin his infantry, since the enemy’s elephants 
were thrown in his way; and Seleucus, observing 
that his opponents’ phalanx was unprotected by 
cavalry, took measures accordingly. He did. not 
actually charge upon them, but kept*them in fear 
of a charge by continually riding around them, thus 
giving them an opportunity to come over to his 
side. And this was what actually came to pass. 
For a large body of them, detached from the rest, 
came over to him of their own accord, and the rest 
were routed. Then, as throngs of his enemies 
bore down upon him and one of his followers said, 
“They are making at thee, O King,” “Who else, 
pray,’ said Antigonus, “should be their mark? 
But Demetrius will come to my aid.’ This was his 
hope to the last, and to the last he kept watching 
eagerly for his son; then a whole cloud of javelins 


1 The watchword should have been ‘‘ Alexander and 
Victory.” 

* Near the village of Ipsus, in Phrygia, 301 B.c. 
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were let fly at him and he fell. The rest of his 
friends and attendants abandoned him, and one only 
remained by his dead body, Thorax of Larissa. 

XXX. The battle having been decided in this 
manner, the victorious kings carved up the entire 
domain which had been subject to Antigonus and 
Demetrius, as if it had been a great carcass, and 
took each his portion, adding thus to the provinces 
which the victors already had, those of the van- 
quished kings. But Demetrius, with five thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, came in unbroken 
flight to Ephesus. Here everybody thought that his 
lack of resources would lead him to lay hands upon 
the temple!; but he, fearing lest his soldiers might 
do this, departed speedily, and sailed for Greece, 
putting his chief remaining hopes in Athens. For 
he had left ships there, and moneys, and his wife 
Deidameia, and he thought that in his evil plight 
no refuge could be more secure than the goodwill 
of Athens. Therefore when, as he drew near the 
Cyclades islands, an embassy from Athens met him 
with a*request to keep away from the city, on the 
ground that the people had passed a vote to admit 
none of the kings, and informing him that Deidameia 
had been sent to Megara with fitting escort and 
honour, his wrath drove him beyond all proper 
bounds, although he had borne his other misfortunes 
very easily, and in so great a reversal of his situation 
had shown himself neither mean-spirited nor ignoble. 
But that the Athenians should disappoint his hopes 
and play him false, and that their apparent good- 
will should prove on trial to be false and empty, 
was painful to him. 


1 The rich temple of Artemis (Diana). 
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And verily the least cogent proof, as it would 
seem, of a people’s goodwill towards a king or 
potentate is an extravagant bestowal of honours ; for 
the beauty of such honours lies in the purpose of 
those who bestow them, and fear robs them of their 
worth (for the same decrees may be passed out of 
fear and out of affection). Therefore men of sense 
look first of all at their own acts and achievements, 
and then estimate the value of the statues, paintings, 
or deifications offered to them, putting faith in these as 
genuine honours, or refusing to do so on the ground 
that they are compulsory; since it is certainly true 
that a people will often, in the very act of conferring 
its honours, have most hatred for those who accept 
such honours immoderately, ostentatiously, and from 
unwilling givers. 

XXXI. Be that as it may, in this case Demetrius 
thought himself grievously wronged; but since he 
was unable to avenge himself, he sent a message to 
the Athenians in which he mildly expostulated with 
them, and asked that his ships be given back to him, 
among which was also the one having thirteen banks 
of oars. These he obtained, and then coasted along 
to the Isthmus, where he found his affairs in a sorry 
state. For his garrisons were everywhere being 
expelled, and there was a general defection to his 
enemies. He therefore left_Pyrrhus in charge of 
Greece, while he himself put to sea and sailed to the 
Chersonesus.1_ Here he ravaged the territory of 
Lysimachus, thereby enriching and holding together 
his own forces, which were beginning to recover 
their spirit and to show themselves formidable again. 
Nor did the other kings try to help Lysimachus ; 


_ 1 The Thracian Chersonesus, the modern Gallipoli. 
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they thought that he was no less objectionable than 
Demetrius, and that because he had more power he 
was even more to be feared. 

. Not long afterwards, however, Seleucus sent and 
asked the hand of Stratonicé, the daughter of 
Demetrius and Phila, in marriage. He had already, 
by Apama the Persian, a son Antiochus; but he 
thought that his realms would suffice for more 
successors than one, and that he needed this alliance 
with Demetrius, since he saw that Lysimachus also 
was taking one of Ptolemy’s daughters for himself, 
and the other for Agathocles his son. Now, to 
Demetrius, a marriage alliance with Seleucus was an 
unexpected piece of good fortune. So he took his 
daughter and sailed with his whole fleet to Syria. 
He was obliged to touch at several places along the 
coast, and made landings in Cilicia, which country 
had been allotted by the kings to Pleistarchus, after 
their battle with Antigonus, and was now held by 
him. Pleistarchus was a brother of Cassander. He 
thought his territories outraged by these descents of 
Demetrius upon them, and besides, he wished to 
upbraid Seleucus for making an alliance with the 
common enemy independently of the other kings. 
So he went up to see him. 

XXXII. On learning of this, Demetrius set out 
from the sea-coast for the city of Quinda; and 
finding twelve hundred talents of its treasure still 
left, he packed them up, got them safely on board 
ship, and put to sea with all speed. His wife 
Phila was already with him, and at Rhosus he was 
met by Seleucus. Their intercourse was at once put 
on a royal footing, and knew neither guile nor 
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suspicion. First, Seleucus entertained Demetrius at 
his tent in the camp, then Demetrius in his turn 
received Seleucus on board the ship with thirteen 
banks of oars. There were also amusements, long 
conferences with one another and whole days spent 
together, all without guards or arms; until at length 
Seleucus took Stratonicé and went up in great state 
to Antioch. But Demetrius took possession of Cilicia, 
and sent Phila his wife to Cassander, who was her 
brother, that she might bring to naught the de- 
nunciations of Pleistarchus. In the meantime, 
Deidameia came by sea from Greece to join Demetrius, 
and after being with him a short time, suecumbed to 
some disease. Then, by the intervention of Seleucus, 
friendship was made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, 
and it was agreed that Demetrius should take to wife 
Ptolemais the daughter of Ptolemy. 

So far all was courtesy on the part of Seleucus. 
But presently he asked Demetrius to cede Cilicia to 
him for a sum of money, and when Demetrius would 
not consent, angrily demanded Tyre and Sidon from 
him. It seemed a violent and outrageous proceeding 
that one who had possessed himself of the whole 
domain from India to the Syrian sea should be so 
needy still and so beggarly in spirit as for the sake 
of two cities to harass a man who was his relative 
by marriage and had suffered a reverse of fortune. 
Moreover, he bore splendid testimony to the wisdom 
of Plato! in urging the man- who would be truly 
rich, not to make his possessions greater, but his 
inordinate desires fewer; since he who puts no end 
to his greed, this man is never rid of poverty and 
want. 


1 The passage cannot be determined, 
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XXXIII. Demetrius, however, was not cowed, 
but declared that not even if he should lose ten 
thousand battles like that at Ipsus would he consent 
to pay for the privilege of having Seleucus as a 
son-in-law. Then he strengthened his cities with 
garrisons, while he himself, learning that Lachares 
had usurped sovereign power over the Athenians 
in consequence of their dissensions, thought to 
appear upon the scene and make an easy capture 
of the city. So he crossed the sea in safety with 
a great fleet,! but as he was sailing along the coast 
of Attica he encountered a storm in which most of 
his ships were lost and a great number of men 
perished with them. He himself, however, escaped 
alive, and began a petty war against the Athenians. 
But since he could accomplish nothing, he sent 
men to collect another fleet for him, while he 
himself passed on into Peloponnesus and laid siege 
to Messene. Here, in an attack upon the walls, 
he came near losing his life; for a missile from a 
catapult struck him in the face and passed through 
his jaw into his mouth. But he recovered, and after 
restoring to their allegiance certain cities which had 
revolted from him, he invaded Attica again, got 
Eleusis and Rhamnus into his power, and ravaged the 
country. He also seized a ship laden with grain 
for Athens, and hung its supercargo and its master. 
All other ships were thus frightened into turning 
back, and famine became acute in the city, where, 
besides lack of food, there was dearth also of other 
things. At any rate, a bushel of salt sold there for 
forty drachmas, and a peck of wheat was worth three 
hundred. A slight respite was afforded the Athenians 


1 In 297 8.0. 
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by the appearance off Aegina of a hundred and 
fifty ships which Ptolemy sent to assist them. Then 
numerous ships came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus, 
and many from Cyprus, so that his entire assemblage 
numbered three hundred, in consequence of which 
the ships of Ptolemy put off to sea in flight, and 
Lachares the tyrant abandoned the city and ran 
away. 

XXXIV. Then the Athenians, although they had 
decreed death to anyone who should so much as 
mention peace and reconciliation with Demetrius, 
straightway threw open the nearest gates and sent 
ambassadors to him. They did not expect any 
kindly treatment from him, but were driven to. the 
step by their destitution, in which, among many 
other grievous things, the following also is said to 
have occurred. A father and a son were sitting in a 
room and had abandoned all hope. Then a dead 
mouse fell from the ceiling, and the two, when they 
saw it, sprang up and fought with one another for it. 
At this time also, we are told, the philosopher 
Epicurus sustained the lives of his associates with 
beans, which he counted out and distributed among 
them. : 

Such, then, was the plight of the city when 
Demetrius made his entry and ordered all the people 
to assemble in the theatre. He fenced the stage- 
buildings round with armed men, and encompassed 
the stage itself with his body-guards, while he himself, 
like the tragic actors, came down into view through 
one of the upper side-entrances. The Athenians 
were more than ever frightened now; but with the 
first words that he uttered Demetrius put an end to 
their fears. For avoiding all harshness of tone and 
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1 wot doxeis Ziegler, with some MSS.: Soxeis. 
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bitterness of speech, he merely chided them lightly 
and in a friendly manner, and then declared himself 
reconciled, gave them besides a hundred thousand 
bushels of grain, and established the magistrates 
who were most acceptable to the people. So 
Dromocleides the orator, seeing that the people, 
in their joy, were shouting all sorts of proposals, and 
were eager to outdo the customary eulogies of the 
public speakers on the bema, brought in a motion 
that Piraeus and Munychia should be handed over to 
Demetrius the king. This was voted, and Demetrius 
on his own account put a garrison into the Museium! 
also, that the people might not again shake off the 
yoke and give him further trouble. 

XXXYV. And now that he was in possession of 
Athens, he at once laid plans against Sparta. Near 
Mantineia, where Archidamus the king confronted 
him, he conquered and routed his foe, and then 
invaded Laconia. And after he had fought a second 
pitched battle hard by Sparta itself, where he 
captured five hundred men and slew two hundred, 
it was thought that he as good as had the city in his 
power, although up to this time it had never been 
taken. But with none of the kings does Fortune 
appear to have taken so great and sudden turns, and 
in the career of no other did she so many times show 
herself now small and now great, now resplendent and 
now abased, now insignificant and now all powerful. 
For this reason, too, we are told that in his worst 
reverses Demetrius would apostrophise Fortune in the 
words of Aeschylus :— 

“ My flame thou fannest, indeed, and thou seemest 
to quench me, too.” ? 


1 A hill S.W. of the Acropolis. 
2 Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag.* p. 107 (w’ €pveas). 85 
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And so at this time, when events so generously 
favoured the increase of his dominion and _ power, 
word was brought to him, first, that Lysimachus had 
deprived him of his cities in Asia, and next, that 
Ptolemy had taken Cyprus, with the exception of 
the single city of Salamis, and had shut up in Salamis 
under siege his children and his mother. However, 
even Fortune, who, like the woman in Archilochus, 
“in one deceitful hand bore water, and in the other 
fire,’ while by tidings so. dreadful and terrifying 
she drew him away from Sparta, at once inspired him 
with other hopes of new and great achievements, and 
on this wise. 

XXXVI. After Cassander’s death, the eldest of his 
sons, Philip, reigned for a short time over the Mace- 
donians and then died, and the two remaining brothers 
quarrelled with one another over the succession. One 
of them, Antipater, murdered his mother, Thessalo- 
nicé, and the other, Alexander, summoned to his 
help Pyrrhus from Epeirus, and Demetrius from 
Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus was first to answer the sum- 
mons, and after cutting off a large part of Macedonia 
as a reward for his assistance, was already a neighbour 
whom Alexander feared. But- Demetrius, who, when 
he received Alexander’s letters, had set out with his 
forces to join him, inspired the young man with 
still more fear because of his high position and 
reputation, and he therefore met Demetrius at Dium, 
and gave him a friendly welcome, but declared that 
the situation no longer demanded his presence. 
Owing to these circumstances, then, the men were 
suspicious of one another, and besides, as Demetrius 
was on his way to supper at the young man’s invi- 


1 Fragment 93 (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.* p. 410). 
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tation, some one told him of a plot to kill him in the 
very midst of the drinking. Demetrius was not at 
all disturbed, but delayed his coming a little, and 
ordered his officers to have their troops under arms, 
and all the attendants and servants in his train (and 
they were far more numerous than the retinue of Alex- 
ander) to go with him into the banqueting-hall and 
to remain there until he rose from the table. This 
frightened Alexander, and he did not venture to 
attempt anything. Demetrius also made the excuse 
that he. was not in condition to take wine, and 
went away very soon. On the following day he 
busied himself with preparations for departure, telling 
Alexander that unexpected troubles had arisen, 
which demanded his attention, asking his pardon for 
leaving so quickly, and assuring him that he would 
pay him a longer visit at another time when his affairs 
permitted it. Alexander was therefore well pleased, 
convinced that Demetrius was leaving his territories, 
not in hostility, but of his own free will, and escorted 
him on his way as far as Thessaly. But when they 
came to Larissa, once more invitations to entertain- 
ments passed between them, and each plotted against 
the life of the other. This, more than anything else, 
put Alexander into the power of Demetrius. For he 
hesitated to take measures of precaution, that he 
might not thereby teach Demetrius also to take 
counter-measures, and he was forestalled by meeting 
the doom he was himself devising (since he delayed 
measures to prevent the other from escaping out of 
his hands).1_ And so, when Demetrius rose up from 
table before supper was over, Alexander, filled with 
fear, rose up also and followed close upon his heels 


1 The Greek of the parenthesis is hopelessly corrupt. 
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towards the door. Demetrius, then, on reaching the 
door where his own body-guards stood, said merely, 
«Smite any one who follows me,” and quietly went 
out himself; but Alexander was cut down by the 
guards, together with those of his friends who came 
to his aid. One of these, we are told, as he was 
smitten, said that Demetrius had got one day’s start 
of them. 

XXXVII. That night, then, naturally, was full of 
tumult. But with the day the Macedonians, who 
were in confusion and afraid of the forces of Deme- 
trius, found that no enemy came against them, 
but that Demetrius sent to them a request for an 
interview and for an opportunity to explain what 
had been done. They therefore took heart and 
promised to receive him in a friendly spirit. When 
he came to them, there was no need of his making 
long speeches, but owing to their hatred of Anti- 
pater, who was a matricide, and to their lack of a 
better man, they proclaimed Demetrius king of the 
Macedonians, and at once went down with him into 
Macedonia.! Furthermore, to the Macedonians at 
home the change was not unwelcome, for they ever 
remembered with hatred the crimes which Cassander 
had committed against the posterity of Alexander 
the Great. And if there still remained any kindly 
memories of the elder Antipater’s moderation and 
justice, of these also Demetrius reaped the benefit, 
since he was the husband of Phila, Antipater’s 
daughter, and had a son by her to be his successor 
in the realm, a son who was already quite a youth, 
and was serving in the army under his father. 


1 Tn 294 B.o. 
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XXXVIII. While Demetrius was enjoying a good 
fortune so illustrious as this, he had tidings con- 
cerning his children and his mother, namely, that 
they had been set free, and that Ptolemy had given 
them gifts and honours besides; he had tidings also 
concerning his daughter who was wedded to Seleucus, 
namely, that she was now the wife of Antiochus the 
son of Seleucus, and had the title of Queen of 
Upper Asia. For it came to pass, as it would seem, 
that Antiochus fell in love with Stratonicé, who was 
young, and was already mother of a little boy by 
Seleucus. Antiochus was distressed, and resorted to 
many means of fighting down his passion, but at 
last, condemning himself for his inordinate desires, 
for his incurable malady, and for the subjugation of 
his reason, he determined to seek a way of escape from 
life, and to destroy himself gradually by neglecting his 
person and abstaining from food, under pretence of 
having some disease. But Erasistratus, his physician, 
perceived quite easily that he was in love, and wish- 
ing to discover who was the object of his passion (a 
matter not so easy to decide), he would spend day 
after day in the young man’s chamber, and if any of 
the beauties of the court came in, male or female, 
he would study the countenance of Antiochus, and 
watch those parts and movements of his person 
which nature has made to sympathize most with 
the inclinations of the soul. Accordingly, when any 
one else came in, Antiochus showed no change; but 
whenever Stratonicé came to see him, as she often 
did, either alone, or with Seleucus, lo, those tell-tale 
signs of which Sappho sings! were all there in him,— 
stammering speech, fiery flushes, darkened vision, 


1 Fragment 2 (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.* pp. 88 ff.). 
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1 arrnuévns Ziegler, with two MSS.: jrreuérns. 
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sudden sweats, irregular palpitations of the heart, 
and finally, as his soul was taken by storm, help- 
lessness, stupor, and pallor. And besides all this, 
Erasistratus reasoned further that in all probability 
the king’s son, had he loved any other woman, would 
not have persissed to the death in refusing to speak 
about it. He thought it a difficult matter to explain 
the case fully to Seleucus, but nevertheless, relying 
on the father’s kindly feelings towards his son, he 
took the risk one day, and told him that love was 
the young man’s trouble, a love that could neither 
be satisfied nor cured. The king was amazed, and 
asked why his son’s love could not be satisfied. 
“ Because, indeed,” said Erasistratus, “he is in love 
with my wife.” “Then canst thou not, O Erasi- 
stratus,” said Seleucus, “since thou art my son’s 
friend, give him thy wife in addition to thy friend- 
ship, especially when thou seest that he is the only 
anchor of our storm-tossed house?” Thou art his 
father,” said Erasistratus, “and yet thou wouldst 
not have done so if Antiochus had set his affections 
on Stratonicé.” “ My friend,” said Seleucus, “ would 
that someone in heaven or on earth might speedily 
convert and turn his passion in this direction; since 
I would gladly let my kingdom also go, if I might 
keep Antiochus.” So spake Seleucus with deep 
emotion and many tears, whereupon Frasistratus 
clasped him by the hand and told him he had no 
need of Erasistratus; for as father, husband, and 
king, he was himself at the same time the best phy- 
sician also for his household. Consequently Seleucus 
called an assembly of the entire people and declared 
it to be his wish and purpose to make Antiochus 
king of all Upper Asia, and Stratonicé his queen, 
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the two being husband and wife; he also declared it 
to be his opinion that his son, accustomed as he was 
to be submissive and obedient in all things, would 
not oppose his father in this marriage; and that if 
his wife were reluctant to take this extraordinary 
step, he called upon his friends to teach and persuade 
her to regard as just and honourable whatever 
seemed good to the king and conducive to the 
general welfare. On this wise, then, we are told, 
Antiochus and Stratonicé became husband and 
wife. 

XXXIX. As for Demetrius, after Macedonia he 
became master of Thessaly also. And now that he 
had most of Peloponnesus, and, on this side the 
Isthmus, Megara and Athens, he turned his arms 
against the Boeotians. These at first made friendly 
agreements with him on reasonable terms; after- 
wards, however, when Cleonymus the Spartan made 
his way into Thebes with an army, the Boeotians 
were lifted up in spirit, and since at the same time 
Pisis of Thespiae, who was their leading man at this 
time in reputation and influence, added his in- 
stigations to the step, they revolted. But when 
Demetrius brought up his engines-of-war against 
Thebes and laid siege to the city, Cleonymus took 
fright and stole away, and the Boeotians, in terror, 
surrendered! Demetrius put garrisons in their 
cities, exacted large sums of money from them, and 
left as their overseer and governor Hieronymus 
the historian, thereby getting a reputation for 
clemency, and particularly by his treatment of Pisis. 
For after capturing him Demetrius did him no harm, 
but actually greeted him, showed him kindness, and 


1 In 293'B.0. 
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1 %onua Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to e8pnua (trea- 
sure-trove). 
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appointed him polemarch in Thespiae. Not long 
afterwards, however, Lysimachus was taken prisoner 
by Dromichaetes, and in view of this Demetrius set 
out with all speed for Thrace, thinking to occupy 
a region destitute of defenders. Thereupon the 
Boeotians revolted again, and at the same time word 
was brought that Lysimachus had been set free. 
Quickly, therefore, and in wrath, Demetrius turned 
back, and finding that the Boeotians had been de- 
feated in battle by his son Antigonus, once more laid 
siege to Thebes. 

XL. But Pyrrhus now overran Thessaly and was 
seen as far south as Thermopylae ; Demetrius there- 
fore left Antigonus to conduct the siege of Thebes, 
and himself set out against this new foe. Pyrrhus, 
however, made a swift retreat, whereupon Demetrius 
stationed ten thousand men-at-arms and a thousand 
horsemen in Thessaly and once more devoted him- 
self to Thebes. Here he brought up against the 
city his famous City-taker,! but this was so laboriously 
and slowly propelled, owing to its weight and great 
size, that in the space of two months it hardly 
advanced two furlongs. Besides, the Boeotians made 
a stout resistance, and Demetrius many times, out 
of contumacy rather than from need, forced his 
soldiers to risk their lives in battle. Antigonus saw 
that they were falling in great numbers, and in 
great concern said: “Why, my father, should we 
suffer these lives to be squandered without any 
necessity for it?’’ But Demetrius was incensed, 
and said: “ Why, pray, art thou disturbed at this? 
Are rations due from thee to the dead?”’ However, 
wishing not to be thought reckless of other lives 


1Cf. chapter xxi. 1. 
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2 In 290 B.c. The siege lasted nearly a year. 
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only, but also to share the perils of battle, he was 
pierced through the neck by a catapult-bolt. And 
yet, sore wounded as he was, he did not give up, but 
took Thebes again. His entry into the city filled 
the citizens with acute fear; they thought they 
were to suffer the most dreadful punishments; but 
he put to death only thirteen of them, banished a 
few, and pardoned the rest. And so it was the fate 
of Thebes, which had been occupied less than ten 
years,” to be captured twice during this time. 

Furthermore, the time for the Pythian games being 
now at hand, Demetrius ventured upon a most un- 
heard of proceeding. Since, namely, the Aetolians 
occupied the passes about Delphi, he conducted the 
games and the festival in person at Athens, declaring 
it to be especially fitting that Apollo should be 
honoured there, since he was a patron deity of the 
Athenians and was said to have been the founder of 
their race. 

XLI. From Athens Demetrius returned to Mace- 
donia, and since he was himself not prone by nature 
to keep quiet, and since he saw that his followers 
were more devoted to him when they were on a 
campaign, but at home were turbulent and meddle- 
some, he made an expedition against the Aetolians. 
After ravaging the country, he left Pantauchus there 
with a large part of his forces, while he himself 
moved against Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus also moved against 
him, but they missed one another on the march. 
Demetrius therefore plundered Epeirus, but Pyrrhus 
fell upon Pantauchus, and after a battle in which 
the two commanders came to close quarters and 


2 Cassander began the restoration of the city (after its 
utter annihilation by Alexander in 335 B.c.) in 315 B.c. 
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wounded each other, routed him, took five thousand 
of his men prisoners, and slew many of the rest. This 
wrought the greatest harm to the cause of Demetrius. 
For Pyrrhus, who was not so much hated for what 
he had done as he was admired for making most of 
his conquests in person, acquired from this battle a 
great and splendid name among the Macedonians, 
and many of them were moved to say that in him 
alone of all the kings could they see an image of the 
great Alexander's daring; whereas the others, and 
particularly Demetrius, did but assume Alexander’s 
majesty and pomp, like actors on a stage. And there 
was in truth much of the theatrical about Demetrius, 
who not only had an extravagant array of cloakings 
and head-gear—double-mitred broad-brimmed hats 
and purple robes shot with gold, but also equipped 
his feet with gold-embroidered shoes of the richest 
purple felt. And there was one cloak which was long 
in the weaving for him, a magnificent work, on which 
was represented the world and the heavenly bodies ; 
this was left behind half-finished when the reversal 
of his fortunes came, and no succeeding king of 
Macedonia ventured to use it, although not a few of 
them were given to pomp and luxury. 

XLII. And not only by such displays did he vex 
his subjects, who were unused to them, but his 
luxurious ways of living were also offensive, and above 
all else the difficulty of getting access to him or 
conversing with him. For either he would give no 
audience at all, or he was stern and harsh with his 
auditors. For instance, he kept an embassy from the 
Athenians, for whose favour he was more solicitous 
than for that of any other Greeks, two years in 
waiting; and when a single envoy came to him from 
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Sparta, he thought himself despised, and was incensed. 
However, when he cried, “What meanest thou? Have 
the Spartans sent but one envoy?” he got the neat 
and laconic reply, “ Yea, O king, to one man.” On 
one occasion, when he was thought to be riding 
abroad in a more affable mood than usual, and seemed 
to encounter his subjects without displeasure, there 
was a large concourse of people who presented him 
with written petitions. He received them all and 
folded them away in his cloak, whereupon the people 
were delighted and escorted him on his way; but 
when he came to the bridge over the Axius, he 
shook out the folds of his cloak and cast all the peti- 
tions into the river. This was a great vexation to 
the Macedonians, who thought themselves insulted, 
not ruled, and they called to mind, or listened: to 
those who called to mind, how reasonable Philip 
used to be in such matters, and how accessible. An 
old woman once assailed Demetrius as he was 
passing by, and demanded many times that he give 
her a hearing. “I have no time,” said Demetrius. 
“Then don’t be king,” screamed the old woman. 
Demetrius was stung to the quick, and after thinking 
upon the matter, went back to his house, and post- 
poning every thing else, for several days devoted 
himself entirely to those who wished audience of 
him, beginning with the old woman who had 
rebuked: him. 

And surely nothing so befits a king as the work of 
justice. For “Ares is tyrant,’ in the words of 
Timotheus,! but “ Law is king of all things,” accord- 
ing to Pindar;? and Homer speaks of kings as 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, iii.* p. 622. Cf. the Agestlaiis, 
xiv.)2, ® Bergk, op. cit. i.* p. 489. 
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receiving from Zeus for protection and safe-keeping, 
not city-takers nor bronze-beaked ships, but “ ordin- 
ances of justice’’;4 and he calls a disciple and 
“confidant” of Zeus, not the most warlike or unjust 
or murderous of kings, but the most just.?, Demetrius, 
on the contrary, was delighted to receive a surname 
most unlike those given to the king of the gods; for 
Zeus is surnamed City-guardian, or City-protector ; 
but Demetrius, City-besieger. Thus a power devoid 
of wisdom advances evil to the place of good, and 
makes injustice co-dweller with fame. 

XLIII. But while Demetrius lay most dangerously 
sick at Pella, he almost lost Macedonia; for Pyrrhus 
swiftly overran it and advanced as far as Edessa. As 
soon, however, as Demetrius had somewhat recovered 
his strength he easily drove Pyrrhus out of the 
country, and then came to a kind of agreement with 
him, being unwilling that continual collisions and 
local conflicts with this opponent should defeat his set 
purpose. And his purpose was nothing less than the 
recovery of all the realm that had been subject to his 
father. Moreover, his preparations were fully com- 
mensurate with his hopes and undertakings. He had 
already gathered an army which numbered ninety- 
eight thousand foot, and besides, nearly twelve 
thousand horsemen. At the same time, moreover, he 
had laid the keels for a fleet of five hundred ships, some 
of which were in Piraeus, some at Corinth, some at 
Chalcis, and some at Pella. And he would visit all these 
places in person, showing what was to be done and 
aiding in the plans, while all men wondered, not only 
at the multitude, but also at the magnitude of the 
works. Up to this time no man had seen a ship of 


1 Tliad, i. 238 f. 2 Minos, Odyssey, xix. 179. 
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fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. At a later time, it 
is true, Ptolemy Philopator built one of forty banks 
of oars, which had a length of two hundred and 
eighty cubits, and a height, to the top of her stern, 
of forty-eight; she was manned by four hundred 
sailors, who did no rowing, and by four thousand 
rowers, and besides these she had room, on her gang- 
ways and decks, for nearly three thousand men-at- 
arms. But this ship was merely for show; and since 
she differed little from a stationary edifice on land, 
being meant for exhibition and not for use, she was 
moved only with difficulty and danger. However, 
in the ships of Demetrius their beauty did not mar 
their fighting qualities, nor did the magnificence of 
their equipment rob them of their usefulness, but 
they had a speed and effectiveness which was more 
remarkable than their great size. 

XLIV. Accordingly, while this great force, the 
like of which no man had possessed since Alexander, 
was getting under way against Asia, the three kings, 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, formed a league 
against Demetrius. Next, they sent a joint embassy 
to Pyrrhus, urging him to attack Macedonia, and not 
to regard a truce by which Demetrius had not 
given him the privilege of having no war made upon 
him, but had taken for himself the privilege of 
making war first on the enemy of his choice. 
Pyrrhus granted their requests, and a great war 
encompassed Demetrius before his preparations were 
completed. For at one and the same time! Ptolemy 
sailed to Greece with a great fleet and tried to bring 
it to revolt, while Lysimachus invaded Macedonia 
from ‘Thrace, and Pyrrhus from the neighbouring 


1 In the spring of 294 B.c. 
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4 «al BaoiAikérarovy Coraés and Sintenis, with the best 
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Epeirus, and both plundered the land. But Deme- 
trius left his son in charge of Greece, while he 
himself, hastening to the rescue of Macedonia, set 
out first against Lysimachus. But tidings came to 
him that Pyrrhus had taken Beroea. The report 
quickly came to the ears of the Macedonians, and 
then Demetrius could no longer maintain discipline, 
but his camp was full of lamentations and tears, 
coupled with wrathful execrations against himself, 
and the soldiers would not hold together, but in- 
sisted on going away, ostensibly to their homes, but 
in reality to Lysimachus. Demetrius therefore de- 
termined to put as much distance as_ possible 
between himself and Lysimachus, and to turn his 
arms against Pyrrhus; for Lysimachus, as he thought, 
was a fellow-countryman and congenial to many of 
the Macedonians because of Alexander; while 
Pyrrhus was a new-comer and a foreigner, and would 
not be preferred by them before himself. In these 
calculations, however, he was greatly deceived. For 
he drew nigh and pitched his camp by that of 
Pyrrhus; but his soldiers had always admired that 
leader’s brilliant exploits in arms, and from of old 
they had been wont to consider the man who was 
mightiest in arms as also the most kingly ; besides 
this, they now learned that Pyrrhus treated his 
prisoners of war with mildness, and since they were 
seeking to be rid of Demetrius whether it took them 
to Pyrrhus or to another, they kept deserting him, 
at first secretly and in small companies. Then the 
whole camp was in open agitation and disorder, and 
at last some of the soldiers ventured to go to 
Demetrius, bidding him to go away and save him- 
self; for the Macedonians, they said, were tired of 
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waging war in support of his luxurious way of living. 
Demetrius thought this very moderate language 
compared with the harshness of the rest; so he went 
to his tent, and, as if he had been an actor and not 
a real king, put on a dark cloak in place of his 
stage-robes of royalty, and stole away unnoticed. 
Most of the soldiers at once fell to pillaging and 
tearing down his tent, and fought with one another 
for the spoils; but Pyrrhus came up, mastered the 
camp without a blow, and took possession of it. 
And all Macedonia was divided between Pyrrhus 
and Lysimachus, after Demetrius had reigned over 
it securely for seven years.} 

XLV. When Demetrius thus lost his power and 
fled for refuge to Cassandreia, his wife Phila was 
full of grief and could not endure to see her husband, 
that most afflicted of kings, once more in private 
station and in exile; she gave up all hope, and in 
hatred of his fortune, which was more secure in 
adversity than in prosperity, she drank poison and 
died. But Demetrius, determined to cling still to 
what was left of his wrecked fortunes, went off to 
Greece, and tried to assemble his friends and 
generals who were there. 

The Menelaiis of Sophocles? applies this simile to 
his own fortunes :-— 


“ But my fate on the swiftly turning wheel of God 
Goes whirling round forever and ever changes 
shape, 
Just as the moon’s appearance for two kindly 
nights 
Could never be identical and show no change, 
1 From 394 to 287 B.c. 
2 Nauck, Tag. Graec. Frag. p. 315. 
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But out of darkness first she comes forth young 
and new, 

With face that ever grows more beautiful and full, 

And when she reaches largest and most generous 
phase, 

Again she vanisheth away and comes to naught.” 


This simile might be better used of the fortunes of 
Demetrius, now waxing and now waning, now full- 
orbed and now diminished, since even at this time, 
when his power seemed to fail altogether and suffer 
extinction, it shot forth new rays of light, and 
sundry accessions of strength little by little filled 
out the measure of his hopes. At first he went 
about visiting the cities in the garb of a private man 
and without the insignia of a king, and one who 
saw him thus at Thebes applied to him, not inaptly, 
the verses of Euripides! :— 


« Exchanging now the form of god for that of man, 
He visits Dirce’s rivulets and Ismenus’ flood.” 


XLVI. But as soon as he had entered upon the 
path of hope, as upon a royal highway, and had 
gathered about himself a body and form of sove- 
reignty, he restored to the Thebans their ancient 
form of government; the Athenians, however, re- 
volted from him. They voted to elect archons, 
as had been their custom of old, and took away from 
Diphilus, who had been appointed priest of the 
Saviour-gods, the privilege of giving his name to the 
current year;? and when they saw that Demetrius 
had more strength than they expected, they sum- 


1 Bacchae, 4 f., with adaptation from the first person. 
2 See chapter x. 3. 
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moned Pyrrhus to their aid from Macedonia. Deme- 
trius came up against them in a rage, and began a 
strenuous siege of the city. But the people sent 
to him Crates the philosopher, a man of great repute 
and influence, and Demetrius, partly because he 
was induced to grant the ambassador’s appeals in 
behalf of the Athenians, and partly because he was 
convinced when the philosopher showed him what 
would be an advantageous course, raised the siege, 
and after assembling all the ships he had,! and 
putting on board eleven thousand soldiers, together 
with his cavalry, he sailed for Asia, to wrest Caria 
and Lydia from Lysimachus. 

He was met at Miletus by Eurydicé, a sister of 
Phila, who brought with her one of her daughters by 
Ptolemy, Ptolemais, who had been betrothed to 
Demetrius before this? through the agency of 
Seleucus. Demetrius married her now, and Eury- 
dicé gave the bride away. After the marriage 
Demetrius at once turned his arms against the 
cities, many of which attached themselves to him 
of-their own accord, and many also he forced into 
submission. He took Sardis also; and some of the 
generals of Lysimachus came over to him bringing 
money and troops. But when Agathocles, the son 
of Lysimachus, came against him with an army, 
Demetrius retired into Phrygia; he had determined, 
if once he could reach Armenia, to bring Media to 
revolt and attempt the upper provinces, which 
afforded an ejected commander many refuges and 
retreats. -Agathocles followed him, and _ though 
Demetrius had the advantage in their engagements, 


1 See chapter xliii. 3. 
® As early as 301 8.c. Cf. chapter xxxii. 3. 
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} Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1 f. ("Avriydyn). 
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he was shut off from getting provisions and forage, 
and was in great straits; besides, his soldiers were 
suspicious that he was trying to make his way 
towards Armenia and Media. And not only did 
famine press them harder, but also some mistake 
-was made in crossing the river Lycus, and a large 
number of men were carried away by the current 
and lost. But nevertheless they would have their 
pleasantries; and one of them wrote up in front of 
the tent of Demetrius the opening words of the 
“ Oedipus,” slightly changed :— 


“© child of blind and aged Antigonus, what are 
These regions whither we are come?” 


XLVII. But at last sickness assailed them as well 
as famine, which is wont to happen when men have 
recourse to foods which they must eat to save their 
lives, and after losing no less than eight thousand 
men in all, Demetrius retraced his steps with the 
rest and came down to Tarsus. Here he would 
gladly have spared the country, which was then 
under Seleucus, and so have given its ruler no ground 
of complaint ; but this was impossible, for his soldiers 
were suffering extreme privations, and Agathocles 
had fortified the passes of the Taurus against him. 
He therefore wrote a very long letter to Seleucus, 
bewailing his own misfortunes, and then begging and 
beseeching him to take pity on a man who was allied 
to him by marriage, and had suffered enough to win 
sympathy even from his enemies. 

Seleucus was somewhat softened by this appeal, 
and wrote to his generals in that province that they 
should furnish Demetrius himself with royal main- 
tenance, and his troops with abundant supplies. But 
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Patrocles, a man in repute for wisdom, and a trusted 
friend of Seleucus, came to him and told him that 
the expense of maintaining the soldiers of De- 
metrius was a very small matter, but that it was 
unwise for him to allow Demetrius to remain in the 
country, since he had always been the most violent 
of the kings, and the most given to grand designs, 
and was now in a state of fortune where even natur- 
ally moderate men are led to commit deeds of daring 
and injustice. Incited by this advice, Seleucus 
marched into Cilicia with a large force. Then De- 
metrius, filled with amazement and alarm at the 
sudden change of attitude in Seleucus, withdrew to 
the strongest fastnesses of the Taurus, and sending 
messengers to Seleucus, asked that above all things 
he might be permitted to acquire a petty empire 
among the independent Barbarians, in which he 
might end his days without further wanderings and 
flights; but if this might not be, he begged him to 
give his troops food for the winter there, and not 
to drive him forth, stripped and destitute of all 
things, and cast him into the hands of his enemies. 
XLVIII. But Seleucus was suspicious of all this, 
and told Demetrius that he might, if he wished, 
spend two months in winter quarters in Cataonia, 
provided he gave the chief among his friends as 
hostages; and at the same time he fortified the 
passes into Syria against him. Then Demetrius, like 
a wild beast, hemmed in and attacked on all sides, was 
driven to defend himself; he overran the country, 
and when Seleucus attacked him, engaged with him 
and always had the advantage. Once in particular, 
when the scythe-bearing chariots were dashing down 
upon him, he avoided the charge, routed his 
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assailants, drove away those who were fortifying the 
passes into Syria, and made himself master of them. 
And now he was completely lifted up in spirit, and 
seeing that his soldiers had recovered their courage, 
he made ready to fight to the finish with Seleucus 
for the supreme prizes. Seleucus himself was already 
in perplexity. For he had refused the assistance 
offered by Lysimachus, whom he distrusted and 
feared ; and by himself he hesitated to join battle 
with Demetrius, fearing the man’s desperation and 
the perpetual change which brought him from the 
extremest destitution to the greatest affluence. 

However, a grievous sickness seized Demetrius at 
this juncture ; it wrought terrible harm to his body, 
and utterly ruined his cause. For some of his soldiers 
went over to the enemy, and others dispersed. But 
at last, after forty days, he recovered strength, and 
taking the soldiers that remained, set out, so far as 
his enemies could see or conjecture, for Cilicia ; then, 
in the night and without signal by trumpet, he set 
out in the opposite direction, crossed the range of 
Amanus, and plundered the lower country as far as 
Cyrrhestica. 

XLIX. When Seleucus made his appearance 
there and encamped near by, Demetrius set his 
army in motion by night and advanced against him. 
Seleucus was ignorant of his approach for a long 
time, and lay sleeping. But when some deserters 
came and told him of his peril, he was astounded, and 
leaping up ordered the trumpets to be sounded, at 
the same time pulling on his boots and shouting to 
his companions that a terrible wild beast was upon 
them. But Demetrius, perceiving from the noise 
which his enemies made that they had been informed 
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of his approach, drew off his troops with all speed. 
When day came, however, Seleucus was pressing him 
hard, so he sent one of his officers to the other wing, 
and partially routed the enemy. But at this point 
Seleucus himself, quitting his horse, doffing his helmet, 
and taking a light shield, went to meet the merce- 
naries of Demetrius, showing them who he was, and 
exhorting them to come over to him, since they 
must for some time have been aware that his long 
forbearance had them in view, and not Demetrius. 
Consequently they all welcomed him, hailed him 
as king, and went over to him. 

Then Demetrius, perceiving that the last of many 
reversals of fortune was now come upon him, left 
the field and fled to the passes of Amanus, where he 
plunged into a dense forest along with sundry friends 
and followers, few all told, and waited for the night. 
He wished, if possible, to take the road to Caunus 
and make his way through to the sea, where he ex- 
pected to find his feet. But when he learned that 
the party had not provisions enough even for the 
coming day, he tried to think of other plans. At 
this pomt, however, Sosigenes came up, a companion 
of his, with four hundred pieces of gold in his belt; 
so hoping that with this money they could make 
their way through to the sea, the party set out to- 
wards the passes, in the darkness of night. In the 
passes, however, the enemy were burning fires, so 
the fugitives despaired of this road and once more 
returned to their place in the forest—not all of them, 
for some had run away; nor was the remnant as 
willing as before. And when one of them ventured 
to speak out boldly and say that Demetrius ought to 
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- surrender himself to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his 
sword and would have killed himself; but his friends 
encompassed him, and with encouraging words per- 
suaded him to do as the man had said. So he sent 
to Seleucus and put himself at his disposal. 

L. When Seleucus heard of it, he declared that it 
was not the good fortune of Demetrius that brought 
him safety, but his own, which, in addition to her 
other blessings, gave him an opportunity to show 
generosity and kindness. Then he called his over- 
seers and bade them pitch a royal tent, and to make 
all other arrangements and preparations for a mag- 
nificent reception and entertainment. There was 
also with Seleucus a certain Apollonides, who had 
been an intimate friend of Demetrius; this man was 
at once sent to him by Seleucus, to give him cheer- 
fulness and confidence by reminders that he was 
coming into the presence of a man who was a friend 
and relative. When this purpose of Seleucus be- 
came evident, first a few of his friends, then the 
greater part of them, went off hot foot to Demetrius, 
vying with one another in their efforts to reach 
him first; for it was expected that he would at 
once be a very great personage at the court of 
Seleucus. 

But this behaviour of his friends turned the king’s 
pity into jealousy, and gave malicious and mischievous 
persons an opportunity to thwart and put an end to 
his generosity. They frightened him by their insin- 
uations that without any delay, but at the first sight 
of Demetrius, there would be a great revolution in 
the camp. And so it came to pass that at the very 
time when Apollonides had come to Demetrius with 
a joyful countenance, and while the other courtiers 
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1 wap’ avrby Coraés and Bekker, with the MSS.; Sintenis 
corrects to wap’ abrod and deletes ard rod ZeAevxov. 

2 trois... piAos Sintenis, with the best MSS. and Ste- 
phanus ; Coraés and Bekker retain mpds. . . plAous. 
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were coming up and telling him wonderful tales 
about Seleucus and his generosity, and when De- 
metrius, after all his disasters and misfortunes, even 
if he had once thought his surrender a disgraceful 
act, had now changed his mind as a result of his 
courage and hopefulness, up came Pausanias at the 
head of a thousand soldiers, foot and horse together, 
With these he surrounded Demetrius on a sudden, 
and after sending off everybody else, conducted him, 
not into the presence of Seleucus, but away to the 
Syrian Chersonese. Here, for the rest of his life, 
a strong guard was set over him, a sufficient number 
of attendants came to him from Seleucus, while 
money and maintenance was provided for him day by 
day which was not to be despised, nay, royal courses 
for riding and walking, and parks with wild game in 
them, were set apart for his use ; any friend also who 
shared his exile and wished to visit him could do so, 
and notwithstanding his captivity sundry people kept 
coming to him from Seleucus bringing kindly mes- 
sages and exhorting him to be of good cheer, since as 
soon as Antiochus came with Stratonicé, he was to 
be set at liberty. 

LI. Demetrius, however, finding himself in this 
plight, sent word to his son and the friends and 
commanders who were at Athens and Corinth, bid- 
ding them put no trust in letters or seal purporting 
to be his, but to treat him as dead, and to preserve 
for Antigonus his cities and the rest of his power, 
When Antigonus learned of his father’s capture, he 
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was deeply distressed, put on mourning apparel, and 
wrote to the other kings and especially to Seleucus 
himself, supplicating him, and offering to surrender 
to him whatever was left of his own and his father’s 
possessions, and above everything else volunteering 
to be a hostage himself for his father. Many cities 
also and many rulers joined in these supplications. 
But Lysimachus did not; he sent to Seleucus the 
promise of a large sum of money if he killed De- 
metrius. But Seleucus, who had always had a feeling 
of aversion for Lysimachus, all the more for this 
proposal thought him abominable and barbarous, and 
continued to keep Demetrius under watch and ward 
for Antiochus his son and Stratonicé, that the 
favour of his release might come from them. 

LII. But Demetrius, who in the beginning bore 
up under the misfortune that had come upon him, 
and presently grew accustomed to it and endured his 
situation with a better grace, at first, in one way or 
another, exercised his body, resorting to hunting, so 
far as he could, or riding; then, little by little, he 
came to have the greatest indifference and aversion 
to these sports, took eagerly to drinking and dice, 
and spent most of his time at these. This was either 
because he sought escape from the thoughts on his 
present condition which tormented him when he was 
sober, and tried to smother his reflections in drunk- 
enness; or because he had convinced himself that 
this was the real life, which he had long desired and 
striven to attain, but had foolishly missed it through 
folly and empty ambition, thereby bringing many 
troubles upon himself, and many upon others; he 
had sought in arms and fleets and armies to find the 
highest good, but now, to his surprise, had discovered 
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it in idleness and leisure and repose. For what 
other end than this can worthless kings seek to 
attain by their wars and perils? Wicked and foolish 
indeed are they, not only because they seek after 
luxury and pleasure instead of virtue and honour, 
but also because they do not even know how to enjoy 
real pleasure or true luxury. 

So, then, Demetrius, after an imprisonment or 
three years! in the Syrian Chersonese, through in- 
activity and surfeit of food and wine, fell sick and 
died, in the fifty-fifth year of his life. Seleucus was 
in ill repute for this, and repented him bitterly for 
having cherished such suspicions against Demetrius, 
and for allowing himself to be outdone even by 
Dromichaetes, a barbarous Thracian, who had given 
Lysimachus,’ his captive, a treatment so humane and 
royal. 

LIII. Moreover, there was something dramatic 
and theatrical even in the funeral ceremonies of 
Demetrius. For his son Antigonus, when he learned 
that his remains had been sent home, put to sea 
with his entire fleet and met them off the islands. 
They were given to him in a golden urn, and he 
placed them in the largest of his admiral’s ships. 
Of the cities where the fleet touched in its passage, _ 
some brought garlands to adorn the urn, others sent 
men in funeral attire to assist in escorting it home 
and burying it. When the fleet put in at Corinth, 
the cinerary vase was conspicuous on the vessel’s 
poop, adorned with royal purple anda king’s diadem, 
and young men stood about it in arms as a body- 
guard. Moreover, the most celebrated flute-player 
then living, Xenophantus, sat near, and with the 


1 From 386 to 383 B.o. 2 Cf. chapter xxxix. 3. 
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most solemn melody upon his flute accompanied the 
rowers ; to this melody the oars kept perfect time, 
and their splashing, like funereal beatings of the 
breast, answered to the cadences of the flute-tones. 
But the most pity and lamentation among those who 
had come in throngs to the sea-shore was awakened 
by the sight of Antigonus himself, who was bowed 
down and in tears. After garlands and other honours 
had been bestowed upon the remains at Corinth, 
they were brought by Antigonus to Demetrias for 
burial, a city named after his father, who had settled 
it from the small villages about Iolcus.1 

The children left by Demetrius were these: 
Antigonus and Stratonicé, by Phila; two named 
Demetrius, one who was surnamed the Thin, by a 
woman of Illyria, and one who ruled Cyrené, by 
Ptolemais; and, by Deidameia, Alexander, who 
lived and died in Egypt. It is said also that he had 
ason named Corrhagus, by Eurydicé. His line came 
down in a succession of kings to Perseus, the last, in 
whose reign the Romans subdued Macedonia. 

And now that the Macedonian play has been 
performed, let us introduce the Roman. 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 
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I. Anrony’s grandfather was the orator Antonius, 
who joined the party of Sulla and was put to death 
by Marius;! his father was Antonius surnamed 
Creticus, a man of no great repute in public life, nor 
illustrious, but kindly and honest, and particularly a 
liberal giver, as one may see from a single instance. 
He had not much property himself, and therefore was 
prevented by his wife from indulging his kindly 
feelings. When, accordingly, one of his intimates 
came to him with a request for money, money 
he had not, but he ordered a young slave to put 
water into a silver bowl and bring it to him, and 
when it was brought, he moistened his chin, as 
though about to shave. The slave was then sent 
away on another errand improvised for the occasion, 
whereupon Antonius gave the bowl to his friend and 
bade him dispose of it. Later, when a careful 
search was made for it among the slaves, seeing that 
his wife was angry and proposed to put them to the 
torture one by one, Antonius confessed what he 
had done, and by his entreaties gained her pardon. 

Il. Flic wife was Julia, of the house of the 
Caesars, and she could vie with the noblest and most 
discreet women of her time. By this mother her 
son Antony was reared, after the death of whose 
father she married Cornelius Lentulus, whom Cicero 


1 Cf. the Marius, xliv. 1-4. 
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put to death for joining the conspiracy of Catiline.} 
This would seem to have been the origin and ground 
of the violent hatred which Antony felt towards 
Cicero, At any rate, Antony says that not even the 
dead body of Lentulus was given up to them until 
his mother had begged it from the wife of Cicero, 
This, however, is admittedly false; for no one of 
those who were punished at that time by Cicero was 
deprived of burial. Antony gave brilliant promise 
in his youth, they say, until his intimate friendship 
with Curio fell upon him like a pest. For Curio 
himself was unrestrained in his pleasures, and in 
order to make Antony more manageable, engaged 
him in drinking bouts, and with women, and in 
immoderate and extravagant expenditures. This 
involved Antony in a heavy debt and one that was 
excessive for his years—a debt of two hundred and 
fifty talents.2_ For this wholesum Curio went surety, 
but his father heard of it and banished Antony from 
his house. Then Antony allied himself for a short 
time with Clodius, the most audacious and low-lived 
demagogue of his time, in the violent courses which 
were convulsing the state ; but he soon became sated 
with that miscreant’s madness, and fearing the party 
which was forming against him, left Italy for Greece, 
where he spent some time in military exercises and 
the study of oratory. He adopted what was called 
the Asiatic style of oratory, which was at the height 
of its popularity in those days and bore a strong 
resemblance to his own life, which was swashbuckling 
and boastful, full of empty exultation and distorted 
ambition. 
1 Cf. the Cicero, xxii. 


2 An equivalent, roughly, of £60,000, or $300,000, with 
four or five times the purchasing power of modern money. 
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III. When Gabinius, a man ot consular dignity, 
was sailing for Syria, he tried to persuade Antony to — 
join the expedition. Antony refused to go out with 
him in a private capacity, but on being appointed 
commander of the horse, accompanied him on the 
campaign. And first, having been sent against 
Aristobulus, who was bringing the Jews to a revolt,? 
he was himself the first man to mount the highest of 
the fortifications, and drove Aristobulus from all of 
them; then he joined battle with him, routed his 
many times more numerous forces with his own small 
band, and slew all but a few of them. Aristobulus 
himself was captured, together with his son. 

After this, Ptolemy tried to persuade Gabinius 
by a bribe of ten thousand talents to join him in an 
invasion of Egypt and recover the kingdom for him.® 
But the greater part of the officers were opposed to 
the plan, and Gabinius himself felt a certain dread 
of the war, although he was completely captivated 
by the ten thousand talents. Antony, however, 
who was ambitious of great exploits and eager to 
gratify the request of Ptolemy, joined the king in 
persuading and inciting Gabinius to the expedition. 
But more than the war the march to Pelusium was 
feared, since their route lay through deep sand, 
where there was no water, as far as the Ecregma and 
the Serbonian marshes. These the Egyptians call 
the blasts of Typhon,* although they appear to be a 
residual arm of the Red Sea, helped by infiltration, 
where the isthmus between them and the Medi- 
terranean is at its narrowest. Antony was therefore 

1 Tn 58 B.o. ? Cf. the Pompey, xxxix. 2. 

3 Cf. the Cato Minor, xxxv.; the Pompey, xlix. 5 ff. 


4 The evil deity of the Egyptians, buried under the Ser- 
bonian marshes (Herodotus, iii. 5). 
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sent with the cavalry, and he not only occupied the 
narrow pass, but actually took Pelusium, a large city, 
and got its garrison into his power, thus rendering its 
march safer for the main army and giving its general 
assured hope of victory. And even the enemy 
reaped advantage from Antony’s love of distinction. 
For Ptolemy, as soon as he entered Pelusium, was led 
by wrath and hatred to institute a massacre of the 
Egyptians; but Antony intervened and prevented 
him. Moreover, in the ensuing battles and contests, 
which were many and great, he displayed many 
deeds of daring and sagacious leadership, the most 
conspicuous of which was his rendering the van ot 
the army victorious by outflanking the enemy and 
enveloping them from the rear. For all this he 
received rewards of valour and fitting honours. Nor 
did the multitude fail to observe his humane treat- 
ment of the dead Archelaiis, for after waging war 
upon him of necessity while he was living, although 
he had been a comrade and friend, when he had 
fallen, Antony found his body and gave it royal 
adornment and burial. Thus he left among the 
people of Alexandria a very high reputation, and 
was thought by the Romans on the expedition to be 
a most illustrious man. 

IV. He had also a noble dignity of form; and a 
shapely beard, a broad forehead, and an aquiline 
nose were thought to show the virile qualities 
peculiar to the portraits and statues of Heracles. 
Moreover, there was an ancient tradition that the 


1 The pretended son of Mithridates, who had married 
Berenicé, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and queen of Egypt 
after the expulsion of her father. His death occurred in 
55 B.C. 
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Antonii were FHleracleidae, being descendants of 
Anton, a son of Heracles. And this tradition 
Antony thought that he confirmed, both by the 
shape of his body, as has been said, and by his attire. 
For whenever he was going to be seen by many 
people, he always wore his tunic girt up to his thigh, 
a large sword hung at his side, and a heavy cloak 
enveloped him. However, even what others thought 
offensive, namely, his jesting and boastfulness, his 
drinking-horn in evidence, his sitting by a comrade 
who was eating, or his standing to eat at a soldier's 
table,—it is astonishing how much goodwill and 
affection for him all this produced in his soldiers. 
And somehow even his conduct in the field of love 
was not without its charm, nay, it actually won for 
him the favour of many; for he assisted them in 
their love affairs, and submitted pleasantly to their 
jests upon his own amours. 

Further, his liberality, and his bestowal of favours 
upon friends and soldiers with no scant or sparing 
hand, laid a splendid foundation for his growing 
strength, and when he had become great, lifted his 
power to yet greater heights, although it was 
hindered by countless faults besides. One illustra- 
tion of his lavish giving I will relate. To one of his 
friends he ordered that two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand drachmas should be given (a sum which 
the Romans call “decies”?). His steward was 
amazed, and in order to show Antony the magnitude 
of the sum, deposited the money in full view. 
Antony, passing by, asked what that was; and when 

1 That is ten times 100,000 sesterces, or 250,000 denarii. 
For the Roman denarius Plutarch regularly uses the nearly 
equivalent Greek drachma (which had about the value of the 
French franc), 
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his steward told him it was the gift which he had 
ordered, he divined the man’s malice and said: “I 
thought the decies was more ; this is a trifle ; there- 
fore add as much more to it.” 

V. This, however, was at a later time. But when 
matters at Rome came to a crisis, the aristocratic 
party attaching itself to Pompey, who was in the 
city, and the popular party summoning Caesar from 
Gaul, where he was in arms, then Curio, the friend 
of Antony, who had changed sides and was now 
favouring the cause of Caesar, brought Antony over 
to it. Curio had great influence with the multitude 
from his eloquence, and made lavish use of money 
supplied by Caesar, and so got Antony elected 
tribune of the people,! and afterwards one of the 
priests, called augurs, who observe the flight of birds. 
As soon as Antony entered upon his office he was 
of’ great assistance to those who were managing 
affairs in the interests of Caesar. In the first place, 
when Marcellus the consul proposed to put under 
Pompey’s control the soldiers already collected, and 
to give him power to levy others, Antony opposed 
him by introducing a decree that the forces already 
assembled should sail for Syria and give aid to 
Bibulus, who was carrying on war with the Parthians, 
and that the troops which Pompey was then levying 
should not belong to him. In the second place, 
when the senate would not receive Caesar’s letters 
nor allow them to be read, Antony, whose office gave 
him power, read them himself, and thereby changed 
the opinion of many, who judged from Caesar’s 
letters that he was making only reasonable and just 
demands. And finally, when two questions were 


1 In 50 B.c. 
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before the senate, one, whether Pompey should 
dismiss his forces, and the other, whether Caesar 
should do so, and only a few were for having Pompey 
lay down his arms, and all but a few were for having 
Caesar do so, then Antony rose and asked whether 
it was the opinion of the senate that Pompey and 
Caesar alike should lay down their arms and dismiss 
their forces. This proposal all accepted with alacrity, 
and with shouts of praise for Antony they demanded 
that the question be put to vote. But the consuls 
would not consent to this, and again the friends of 
Caesar put forward fresh demands which were thought ° 
to bereasonable. These Cato opposed, and Lentulus, 
in his capacity of consul, drove Antony from the 
senate. Antony went forth heaping many impreca- 
tions upon them, and putting on the dress of a 
slave, and hiring a car in company with Quintus 
Cassius, he set out to join Caesar. As soon as they 
came into Caesar’s presence they cried loudly that 
everything was now at loose ends in Rome, since even 
tribunes of the people had no freedom of speech, 
but everyone who raised his voice in behalf of 
justice was persecuted and ran risk of his life. 

VI. Upon this, Caesar took his army and invaded 
Italy. Therefore Cicero, in his “ Philippics,” wrote 
that as Helen was the cause of the Trojan war, so 
Antony was the cause of the civil war.? But this is 
manifestly false. For Caius Caesar was not a pliable 
man, nor easily led by anger to act on impulse. 
Therefore, had he not long ago determined upon his 
course, he would not thus, on the spur of the moment, 

1 For the events narrated in this chapter, cf. also the 
Pompey, lviii. f.; the Caesar, xxx. f. 

2 Phil. ii, 22, 55: ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste huic rei 
publicae belli causa, causa pestis atque exitii fuit. 
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have made war upon his country, just because he saw 
that Antony, meanly clad, with Cassius, on a hired 
car, had come in flight to him; nay, this merely 
afforded a cloak and a specious reason for war toa 
man who had long wanted a pretext for it. And 
that which led him to war against all mankind, as it 
had led Alexander before him, and Cyrus of old, 
was an insatiable love of power and a mad desire to 
be first and greatest; this he could not achieve if 
Pompey were not put down. 

And so he came up against Rome and got it into 
his power, and drove Pompey out of Italy; and 
determining first to turn his efforts against the forces 
of Pompey which were in Spain, and afterwards, 
when he had got ready a fleet, to cross the sea 
against Pompey himself, he entrusted Rome to 
Lepidus, who was praetor, and Italy and the troops 
to Antony, who was tribune of the people. Antony 
at once gained the favour of the soldiers by sharing 
their exercises, living with them for the most part, 
and making them presents as generously as he 
could; but to everybody else he was odious. For 
his easy disposition led him to neglect the wronged, 
he listened angrily to those who consulted him, and 
he was in ill repute for his relations with other men’s 
wives. In a word, Caesar’s power, which proved to 
be anything rather than a tyranny so far as his own 
course was concerned, was brought into odium by 
his friends; and of these Antony, who had the 
greatest power and was thought to be the greatest 
transgressor, incurred the most blame. 

VII. However, when Caesar came back from Spain, 
he ignored the charges against Antony, and since in 
the war he found him energetic, brave, and a 
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capable leader, he made no mistake. Caesar himself, 
then, after crossing the Ionian sea from Brundisium 
with a few soldiers,! sent back his transports with 
orders to Gabinius and Antony to embark their 
forces and come with all speed into Macedonia. 
But Gabinius was afraid to make the voyage, which 
was difficult in the winter time, and started to lead 
his army a long way round by land. Antony, there- 
fore, fearing for Caesar, who was hemmed in among 
numerous enemies, beat off Libo, who was blockading 
the harbour of Brundisium, by surrounding his 
galleys with a great number of small skiffs, and then, 
embarking eight hundred horsemen and twenty 
thousand legionaries, put to sea. Being discovered 
by the enemy and pursued, he escaped the danger 
from them, since a violent south wind brought a 
heavy swell and put their galleys in the trough of the 
sea; but he was carried with his own ships towards 
a precipitous and craggy shore, and had no hope 
of escape. Suddenly, however, there blew from the 
bay a strong south-west wind, and the swell began 
to run from the land out to sea, so that he was able 
to reverse his course, and, as he sailed gallantly 
along, he saw the shore covered with wrecks. For 
there the wind had cast up the galleys which were 
in pursuit of him, and many of them had been 
destroyed. Antony took many prisoners and much 
booty, captured Lissus, and inspired Caesar with 
great confidence by arriving in the nick of time with 
so large a force. 

VIII. The struggles which followed were many 
and continuous, and in all of them Antony dis- 
tinguished himself. Twice, when Caesar’s men were 


1 Karly in 488.0. Cf. the Caesar, xxxvii. 2. 
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in headlong flight, he met them, turned them back, 
forced them to stand and engage again their pur- 
suers, and won the victory. Accordingly, next to 
Caesar, he was the man most talked about in the 
camp. And Caesar showed plainly what opinion he 
had of him. For when he was about to fight the 
last and all-decisive battle at Pharsalus, he himself 
took the right wing, but he gave the command of 
the left to Antony, as the most capable officer 
under him. And after the victory, when he had 
been proclaimed dictator, he himself pursued Pompey, 
but he chose Antony as his Master of Horse and 
sent him to Rome. ‘This office is second in rank 
when the dictator is in the city; but when he is 
absent, it is the first and almost the only one. 
For only the tribuneship continues when a dictator 
has been chosen; all the other offices are abolished. 
IX. However, Dolabella, who was tribune at this 
time—a newcomer in politics who aimed at a new 
order of things, introduced a law for the abolition 
of debts, and tried to persuade Antony, who was his 
friend and always sought to please the multitude, to 
take common action with him in the measure. But 
Asinius and Trebellius advised Antony to the con- 
trary, and, as chance would have it, a dire suspicion 
fell upon him that he was wronged as a husband by 
Dolabella. Antony took the matter much to heart, 
drove his wife from his house (she was his cousin, 
being a daughter of the Caius Antonius who was 
Cicero’s colleague in the consulship), made common 
cause with Asinius and Trebellius, and waged war 
upon Dolabella. For Dolabella had occupied the 
forum in order to force the passage of his law; 
so Antony, after the senate had voted that arms 
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must be employed against Dolabella, came up against 
him, joined battle, slew some of his men, and lost 
some of hisown. This course naturally made him 
odious to the multitude, and to men of worth and 
uprightness he was not acceptable because of his life 
in general, as Cicero says,! nay, he was hated by 
them. They loathed his ill-timed drunkenness, his 
heavy expenditures, his debauches with women, his 
spending the days in sleep or in wandering about 
with crazed and aching head, the nights in revelry 
or at shows, or in attendance at the nuptial feasts of 
mimes and jesters. We are told, at any rate, that 
he once feasted at the nuptials of Hippias the mime, 
drank all night, and then, early in the morning, 
when the people summoned him to the forum, came 
before them still surfeited with food and vomited 
into his toga, which one of his friends held at his 
service. Sergius the mime also was one of those 
who had- the greatest influence with him, and 
Cytheris, a woman from the same school of acting, a 
great favourite, whom he took about with him in 
a litter on his visits to the cities, and her litter was 
followed by as many attendants as that of his mother. 
Moreover, people were vexed at the sight of golden 
beakers borne about on his excursions from the city 
as in sacred processions, at the pitching of tents 
when he travelled, at the laying out of costly repasts 
near groves and rivers, at chariots drawn by lions, 
and at the use of honest men and women’s houses 
as quarters for harlots and psaltery-players. For it 
was thought a monstrous thing that, while Caesar 
himself was lodging under the skies outside of Italy 


1 The second Philippic pictures Antony’s excesses. 
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and clearing away the remnants of the war at great 
toil and peril, his adherents, by virtue of his efforts, 
should revel in luxury and mock at their fellow 
citizens. 

X. These things are also thought to have aug- 
mented the discord, and to have incited the soldiery 
to deeds of violence and rapacity. For this reason, 
too, when Caesar came back, he pardoned Dolabella, 
and, on being chosen consul for the third time, 
selected Lepidus as his colleague, and not Antony. 
The house of Pompey, when put up for sale, was 
bought by Antony; but when he was asked to pay 
the price for it, he was indignant. And he says 
himself that this was the reason why he did not go 
with Caesar on his African campaign, since he got no 
recompense for his previous successes. However, it 
would seem that Caesar cured him of most of his 
prodigality and folly by not allowing his errors to 
pass unnoticed. For Antony put away his re- 
prehensible way of living, and turned his thoughts 
to marriage, taking to wife Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius the demagogue. She was a woman who 
took no thought for spinning or housekeeping, nor 
would she deign to bear sway over a man of private 
station, but she wished to rule a ruler and command 
acommander. Therefcre Cleopatra was indebted to 
Fulvia for teaching Antony to endure a woman’s 
sway, since she took him over quite tamed, and 
schooled at the outset to obey women. 

However, Antony tried, by sportive ways and 
youthful sallies, to make even Fulvia more light- 
hearted. For instance, when many were going out 
to meet Caesar after his victory in Spain, Antony 
himself went forth. Then, on a sudden, a report 
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burst upon Italy that Caesar was dead and his enemies 
advancing upon the country, and Antony turned 
back to Rome. He took the dress of a slave and 
came by night to his house, and on saying that he 
was the bearer of a letter to Fulvia from Antony, 
was admitted to her presence, his face all muffled. 
Then Fulvia, in great distress, before taking the 
letter, asked whether Antony was still alive; and 
he, after handing her the letter without a word, as 
she began to open and read it, threw his arms about 
her and kissed her. 

These few details, then, out of many, I have 
adduced by way of illustration. 

XI. When Caesar returned from Spain,} all the 
principal men went many days’ journey to meet him, 
but it was Antony who was conspicuously honoured 
by him. For as he journeyed through Italy he had 
Antony in the same car with himself, but behind him 
Brutus Albinus, and Octavius, his niece’s son, who 
was afterwards named Caesar and ruled Rome for a 
very long time. Moreover, when Caesar had for the 
fifth time been appointed consul, he immediately 
chose Antony as his colleague. It was his purpose 
also to resign his own office and make it over to 
Dolabella ; and he proposed this to the senate. But 
since Antony vehemently opposed the plan, heaped 
much abuse upon Dolabella, and received as much 
in return, for the time being Caesar desisted, being 
ashamed of their unseemly conduct. And after- 
wards, when Caesar came before the people to pro- 
claim Dolabella, Antony shouted that the omens 
were opposed. Caesar therefore yielded, and gave 
up Dolabella, who was much annoyed. And it 


1 In 45 B.c. 
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1 Gxodecxviuevos Coraés and Sintenis, after the Aldine 
edition ; Bekker omits, with the MSS. In the Morals, p. 206 F, 
Plutarch has delfas. 
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would seem that Caesar abominated Dolabella also 
no less than he did Antony. For we art told that 
when a certain man was accusing both of them to 
him, he said he had no fear of those fat and long- 
haired fellows, but rather of those pale and thin 
ones, indicating Brutus and Cassius, by whom he 
was to be conspired against and slain. 

XII. And it was Antony who also unwittingly 
supplied the conspirators with their most specious 
pretext. For at the festival of the Lycaea, which 
the Romans call Lupercalia, Caesar, arrayed in a 
triumphal robe and seated in the forum upon the 
rostra, was viewing the runners to and fro. Now, 
the runners to and fro are many noble youths and 
many of the magistrates, anointed with oil, and with 
leathern thongs they strike in sport those whom 
they meet. Antony was one of these runners, but 
he gave the ancient usages the go-by, and twining 
a wreath of laurel round a diadem, he ran with it 
to the rostra, where he was lifted on high by his 
fellow runners and put it on the head of Caesar, 
thus intimating that he ought to be king. When 
Caesar with affected modesty declined the diadem, 
the people were delighted and clapped their hands. 
Again Antony tried to put the diadem on Caesar’s 
head, and again Caesar pushed it away. This con- 
test went on for some time, a few of Antony’s 
friends applauding his efforts to force the diadem 
upon Caesar, but all the people applauding with loud 
cries when Caesar refused it. And this was strange, 
too, that while the people were willing to conduct 
themselves like the subjects of a king, they shunned 
the name of king as though it meant the abolition of 


1 Cf, the Caesar, lxii. 5; the Brutus, viii. 1. 
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their freedom. At last Caesar rose from the rostra 
in displeasure, and pulling back the toga from his 
throat cried out that anyone who pleased might 
smite him there. The wreath, which had been hung 
upon one of his statues, certain tribunes of the 
people tore down. These men the people greeted 
with favouring cries and clapping of hands; but 
Caesar deprived them of their office.! 

XIII. This incident strengthened the party of 
Brutus and Cassius; and when they were taking 
count of the friends whom they could trust for their 
enterprise, they raised a question about Antony. 
The rest were for making him one of them, but 
Trebonius opposed it. For, he said, while people 
were going out to meet Caesar on his return from 
Spain, Antony had travelled with him and shared his 
tent, and he had sounded him quietly and cautiously ; 
Antony had understood him, he said, but had not 
responded to his advances ; Antony had not, however, 
reported the conversation to Caesar, but had faith- 
fully kept silence about it. Upon this, the con- 
spirators again took counsel to kill Antony after they 
had slain Caesar; but Brutus prevented this, urging 
that the deed adventured in behalf of law and justice 
must be pure and free from injustice. But the con- 
spirators were afraid of Antony’s strength, and of the 
consideration which his office gave him, and there- 
fore appointed some of their number to look out for 
him, in order that, when Caesar entered the senate- 
chamber and their deed was about to be done, they 
might engage Antony outside in conversation about 
some urgent matter and detain him there. 


1 Cf. the Caesar, chapter xi. 
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XIV. This was done as planned, and Caesar fell in 
the senate-chamber. At once, then, Antony put on 
the dress of a slave and hid himself. But when he 
learned that the conspirators were laying hands upon 
nobody, but were merely assembled together on the 
Capitol, he persuaded them to come down by giving 
them his son as hostage; moreover, he himself 
entertained Cassius, and Lepidus entertained Brutus. 
Besides, he called the senate together and spoke in 
favour of amnesty and a distribution of provinces 
among Brutus and Cassius and their partisans, and 
the senate ratified this proposal, and voted that no 
change should be made in what Caesar had done.!} 
So Antony went out of the senate the most illustrious 
of men; for he was thought to have put an end to 
civil war, and to have handled matters involving great 
difficulty and extraordinary confusion in a most 
prudent and statesmanlike manner. 

From such considerations as these, however, he 
was soon shaken by the repute in which he stood 
with the multitude, and he had hopes that he would 
surely be first in the state if Brutus were overthrown. 
Now, it happened that when Caesar’s body was 
carried forth for burial, Antony pronounced the 
customary eulogy over it in the forum. And when 
he saw that the people were mightily swayed and 
charmed by his words, he mingled with his praises 
sorrow and indignation over the dreadful deed, and 
at the close of his speech shook on high the garments 
of the dead, all bloody and tattered by the swords as 
they were, called those who had wrought such work 
villains and murderers, and inspired his hearers with 


1 Of. the Caesar, Ixvii. 4; the Brutus, xix. 3. 
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such rage that they heaped together benches and 
tables and burned Caesar’s body in the forum, and 
then, snatching the blazing faggots from the pyre, ran 
to the houses of the assassins and assaulted them.! 

XV. On account of these things Brutus and his as- 
sociates left the city, the friends of Caesar united in 
support of Antony, and Caesar’s wife, Calpurnia, put- 
ting confidence in Antony, took most of the treasure 
from Caesar's house and put it in his charge; it 
amounted in all to four thousand talents. Antony 
received also the papers of Caesar, in which there 
were written memoranda of his decisions and de- 
crees; and making insertions in these, he appointed 
many magistrates and many senators according to his 
own wishes. He also brought some men back from 
exile, and released others from prison, as though 
Caesar had decided upon all this. Wherefore the 
Romans in mockery called all such men Charonitae ;? 
for when put to the test they appealed to the memo- 
randa of the dead. And Antony managed every- 
thing else in autocratic fashion, being consul himself, 
and having his brothers in office at the same time, 
Caius as praetor, and Lucius as tribune of the 
people. 

XVI. At this state of affairs the young Caesar came 
to Rome, a son of the dead Caesar’s niece, as has 
been said,? who had been left heir to his property. 
He had been staying at Apollonia when Caesar was 
assassinated. The young man greeted Antony-as his 
father’s friend, and reminded him of the moneys de- 
posited with him. For he was under obligation to 

1 Cf. the Cicero, xlii. 2 ff.; the Brutus, xx. 3. 

2 In Latin, Orcini, from Orcus, the god of the lower world, 


to whom the Greek Charon is made to correspond. 
* Chapter xi. 1. 
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give every Roman seventy-five drachmas, according 
to the terms of Caesar’s will. But Antony, at first 
despising him as a mere stripling, told him he was 
out of his senses, and that in his utter lack of good 
judgment and of friends he was taking up a crushing 
burden in the succession of Caesar. Aud when the 
young man refused to listen to this, and demanded 
the moneys, Antony kept saying and doing many 
things to insult him. For instance, he opposed him 
in his canvass for a tribuneship, and when he at- 
tempted to dedicate a golden chair in honour of his 
father by adoption, according to a decree of the 
senate, Antony threatened to hale him off to prison 
unless he stopped trying to win popular favour. 
When, however, the young man made common cause 
with Cicero and all the other haters of Antony, and 
with their aid won the support of the senate, while he 
himself got the goodwill of the people and assembled 
the soldiers of Caesar from their colonies, then 
Antony was struck with fear and came to a conference 
with him on the Capitol, and they were reconciled. 

Afterwards, as he lay asleep that night, Antony 
had a strange vision. He thought, namely, that his 
right hand was smitten by a thunder-bolt. And 
after a few days a report fell upon his ears that the 
young Caesar was plotting against him. Caesar tried 
to make explanations, but did not succeed in convine- 
ing Antony. So once more their hatred was in full 
career, and both were hurrying about Italy trying to 
bring into the field by large pay that part of the 
soldiery which was already settled in their colonies, 
and to get the start of one another in winning the 
support of that part which was still arrayed in 
arms, 
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XVII, But Cicero, who was the most influential 
man in the city, and was trying to incite everybody 
against Antony, persuaded the senate to vote him a 
public enemy, to send to Caesar the fasces and other 
insignia of a praetor, and to dispatch Pansa and Hirtius 
to drive Antony out of Italy. These men were consuls 
at that time, and in an engagement with Antony 
near the city of Mutina, at which Octavius Caesar was 
present and fought on their side, they conquered the 
enemy, but fell themselves.!. Many difficulties befell 
Antony in his flight, the greatest of which was 
famine. But it was his nature to rise to his highest 
level when in an evil plight, and he was most like a 
good and true man when he was unfortunate. For it 
is a common trait in those whom some difficulty has 
laid low, that they perceive plainly what virtue is, but 
all have not the strength amid reverses to imitate 
what they admire and shun what they hate, nay, some 
are then even more prone to yield to their habits 
through weakness, and to let their judgment be 
shattered. Antony, however, was at this time an 
amazing example to his soldiers, after such a life of 
luxury and extravagance as he had led drinking foul 
water contentedly and eating wild fruits and roots. 
Bark also was eaten, we are told, and animals never 
tasted before were food for them as they crossed the 
Alps. 

XVIII. They were eager to fall in with the troops 
in those parts which Lepidus commanded, for he was 
thought to be a friend of Antony, and through him 
had reaped much advantage from Caesar’s friendship. 
But when Antony came and encamped near by, he 
met with no tokens of friendliness, and therefore de- 


1 Jn 43 B.0. Cf. the Cicero, xly. 3. 
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1 rods Setouévovs Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: dego- 
névous with the MSS. 
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termined upon a bold stroke. His hair was unkempt, 
and his beard had been allowed to grow long ever 
since his defeat, and putting on a dark garment he 
came up to the camp of Lepidus and began to 
speak. Many of the soldiers were melted at his 
appearance and moved by his words, so that Lepidus 
was alarmed and ordered the trumpets to sound all 
at once in order to prevent Antony from being heard. 
But the soldiers felt all the more pity for Antony, 
and held a secret parley with him, sending Laelius 
and Clodius to him in the garb of women of the 
camp. These urged Antony to attack their camp 
boldly ; for there were many, they said, who would 
welcome him and kill Lepidus, if he wished. But An- 
tony would not permit them to lay hands on Lepidus, 
and next day began to cross the river with his army. 
He himself was first to plunge in, and made his way 
towards the opposite bank, seeing already that many 
of the soldiers of Lepidus were stretching out their 
hands to him and tearing down their ramparts. After 
entering the camp and making himself master of 
everything, he treated Lepidus with the greatest 
kindness. Indeed, he embraced him and called him 
father ; and though in fact he was in full control him- 
self, still he did not cease to preserve for Lepidus the 
name and the honour of imperator. This induced 
Munatius Plancus also to join him, who was encamped 
at no great distance with a considerable force. Thus 
raised again to great power, he crossed the Alps and 
led into Italy with him seventeen legions of infantry 
and ten thousand horse. And besides these, he left to 
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guard Gaul six legions with Varius, one of his in- 
timates and boon companions, who was surnamed 
Cotylon. 

XIX. Now, Octavius Caesar no longer held with 
Cicero, because he saw that Cicero was devoted to 
liberty, and he sent his friends to Antony with 
an invitation to come to terms. So the three men 
came together on a small island in the midst of 
a river,! and there held conference for three 
days. All other matters were easily agreed upon, 
and they divided up the whole empire among 
themselves as though it were an ancestral in- 
heritance; but the dispute about the men who 
were to be put to death gave them the greatest 
trouble. Each demanded the privilege of slaying 
his enemies and saving his kinsmen. But at last 
their wrath against those whom they hated led them 
to abandon both the honour due to their kinsmen 
and the goodwill due to their friends, and Caesar 
gave up Cicero to Antony, while Antony gave up 
to him Lucius Caesar, who was Antony’s uncle on 
the mother’s side. Lepidus also was permitted to 
put to death Paulus his brother; although some say 
that Lepidus gave up Paulus to Antony and Caesar, 
who demanded his death. Nothing, in my opinion, 
could be more savage or cruel than this exchange. 
For by this barter of murder for murder they put to 
death those whom they surrendered just as truly as 
those whom they seized; but their injustice was 
greater towards their friends, whom they slew without 
so much as hating them. 

XX. To complete this reconciliation, then, the 
soldiers surrounded them and demanded that Caesar 


1 Cf. the Cicero, xlvi. 3. 
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should also cement the friendship by a marriage, and 
should take to wife Clodia, a daughter of Antony’s 
wife Fulvia. After this also had been agreed upon, 
three hundred men were proscribed and put to death 
by them; moreover, after Cicero had been butchered, 
Antony ordered his ‘head to be cut off, and that right 
hand with which Cicero had written the speeches 
against him.! When they were brought to him, he 
gazed upon them exultantly, laughing aloud for joy 
many times; then, when he was sated, he ordered 
them to be placed on the rostra in the forum, 
just as though he were putting insult upon the 
dead, and not rather making a display of his own 
insolence in good fortune and abuse of power. His 
uncle, Lucius Caesar, being sought for and pursued, 
took refuge with his sister. She, when the execu- 
tioners were at hand and trying to force their way 
into ber chamber, stood in the doorway, spread out 
her arms, and cried repeatedly: “Ye shall not slay 
Lucius Caesar unless ye first slay me, the mother of 
your imperator.” By such behaviour, then, she got 
her brother out of the way and saved his life. 

XXI. Now, for the most part, the government of 
the triumvirate was odious to the Romans; and 
Antony bore most of the blame, since he was older 
than Caesar, more powerful than Lepidus, and threw 
himself once more into his old life of pleasure and 
dissipation as soon as he had shaken off some of his 
troubles. And to his general ill-repute there was 
added the great hatred caused by the house in which 
he dwelt. It had been that of Pompey the Great, a 
man no less admired for sobriety and for the orderly 
and democratic disposition of his life than because of 


1 Cf. the Cicero, xviii. 4. 
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his three triumphs. Men were distressed, therefore, 
to see the house closed for the most part against 
commanders, magistrates, and ambassadors, who 
were thrust with insolence from its doors, and filled 
instead with mimes, jugglers, and drunken flatterers, 
on whom were squandered the greater part of the 
moneys got in the most violent and cruel manner. 
For the ts:nmvirate not only sold the properties 
of those whom they slew, bringing false charges 
against their wives and kindred, while they set on 
foot every kind of taxation, but learning that there 
were deposits with the Vestal Virgins made by both 
strangers and citizens, they went and took them. 
And since nothing was sufficient for Antony, Caesar 
demanded to share the moneys with him. They 
shared the army also, and both led their forces into 
Macedonia against Brutus and Cassius, entrusting 
Rome to Lepidus. 

XXII. However, after they had crossed the sea, 
taken up war, and encamped near the enemy, 
Antony being opposed to Cassius, and Caesar to 
Brutus, no great achievements were performed by 
Caesar, but it was Antony who was everywhere 
victorious and successful. In the first battle, at 
least, Caesar was overwhelmingly defeated by Brutus, 
lost his camp, and narrowly escaped his pursuers by 
secret flight; although he himself says in his Memoirs 
that he withdrew before the battle in consequence of 
a friend’s dream. But Antony conquered Cassius; 
although some write that Antony was not present in 
the battle, but came up after the battle when his 
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men were already in pursuit. Cassius, at his own 
request and command, was killed by Pindar, one of 
his trusty freedmen; for Cassius was not aware that 
Brutus was victorious. After a few days had inter- 
vened, a second battle was fought, and Brutus, being 
defeated, slew himself; but Antony won the greater 
credit for the victory, since, indeed, Caesar was sick. 
And as he stood beside the dead body of Brutus, 
Antony chided him a little for the death of his 
brother Caius, whom Brutus had executed in Mace- 
donia to avenge Cicero, and declaring that Hortensius 
was more to blame than Brutus for his brother's 
murder, he ordered Hortensius to be slaughtered on 
his brother’s tomb; but over Brutus he cast his own 
purple cloak, which was of great value, and ordered 
one of his own freedmen to see to the burial of the 
body. And learning afterwards that this fellow had 
not burned the purple cloak with the body of Brutus, 
and had purloined much of what had been devoted 
to the burial, he put him to death, 

XXIII. After this, Caesar repaired to Rome, since 
it was thought that he would not live long in 
consequence of his illness; but Antony, that he 
might levy money in all the eastern provinces, made 
his way into Greece with a large army; for since the 
triumvirate had promised every one of their soldiers 
five hundred drachmas, they required a more vigorous 
policy in raising money and collecting tributes. 
‘Toward the Greeks, then, Antony conducted himself 
without rudeness or offence, at least in the beginning, 
nay, he indulged his fondness for amusement by 
listening to literary discussions and by witnessing 
games and religious rites. In his judicial decisions 
also he was reasonable, and delighted to be called a 
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Philhellene, and still more to be addressed as Phil- 
athenian, and he gave the city very many gifts. But 
when the Megarians wished to show him something 
fine to rival Athens, and thought that he ought to 
see their senate-house, he went up and took a view 
of it; and when they asked him what he thought of 
it, “It is small,’ he said, “but rotten.” He also 
had measurements taken of the temple of Pythian 
Apollo, with the purpose of completing it; indeed, 
he promised as much to the senate. 

XXIV. But presently he left Lucius Censorinus in 
charge of Greece, and crossing over into Asia? laid 
hands on the wealth that was there. Kings would 
come often to his doors, and wives of kings, vying 
with one another in their gifts and their beauty, 
would yield up their honour for his pleasure; and 
while at Rome Caesar was wearing himself out in 
civil strifes and wars, Antony himself was enjoying 
abundant peace and leisure, and was swept back by 
his passions into his wonted mode of life. Lute- 
players like Anaxenor, flute-players like Xanthus, 
one Metrodorus, a dancer, and such other rabble of 
Asiatic performers, who surpassed in impudence and 
effrontery the pests from Italy, poured like a flood 
into his quarters and held sway there. It was 
past all endurance that everything was devoted to 
these extravagances. For all Asia, like the famous 
city of Sophocles,? “was filled alike with incense- 
offerings, 


Alike with paeans, too, and voice of heavy groans.” 


At any rate, when Antony made his entry into 
Ephesus, women arrayed like Bacchanals, and men 
1 In 41 Bo. 2 Thebes, in the Oedipus Rex, 4. 
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and boys like Satyrs and Pans, led the way before him, 
and the city was full of ivy and thyrsus-wands and 
harps and pipes and flutes, the people hailing him as 
Dionysus Giver of Joy and Beneficent. For he was 
such, undoubtedly, to some; but to the greater part 
he was Dionysus Carnivorous and Savage. For he 
took their property from well-born men and bestowed 
it on flatterers and scoundrels. From many, too, who 
were actually alive, men got their property by asking 
him for it on the plea that the owners were dead. 
The house of a man of Magnesia he gave to a cook, 
who, as we are told, had won reputation by a single 
supper. But finally, when he was imposing a second 
contribution on the cities, Hybreas, speaking in 
behalf of Asia, plucked up courage to say this: 
“Tf thou canst take a contribution twice in one year, 
thou hast power also to make summer for us twice, 
and harvest-time twice.” These words were rhe- 
torical, it is true, and agreeable to Antony’s taste ; 
but the speaker added in plain and bold words that 
Asia had given him two hundred thousand talents ; 
“ Tf,” said he, “‘ thou hast not received this money, 
demand it from those who took it; but if thou didst 
receive it, and hast it not, we are undone.” This 
speech made a powerful impression upon Antony; 
for he was ignorant of most that was going on, not so 
much because he was of an easy disposition, as 
because he was simple enough to trust those about 
him. : 

For there was simplicity in his nature, and slow- 
ness of perception, though when he did perceive his 
errors he showed keen repentance, and made full 
acknowledgement to the very men who had been 
unfairly dealt with, and there was largeness both in 
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his restitution to the wronged and in his punishment 
of the wrong-doers. Yet he was thoughi to exceed 
due bounds more in conferring favours than in in- 
flicting punishments. And his wantonness in mirth 
and jest carried its own remedy with it. For a man 
might pay back his jesits and imsolence, and he 
delighted in being laughed at no less than in langhing 
at others. And this vitiated most of his undertakes. 
For he could not believe that those who used bold 
speech in jest could flatter him in carnesi, and so 
was easily captivated by their praises, not knowing 
that some men would mingle bold speech, like 2 
piquant sauce, with flattery, and thus would izke 
away from flattery its cloying character. Such men 
would use their bold babbling over the cups io make 
their submissive yielding in maiiers of basimess scam 
to be the way, not of those who associaie with 2 
man merely io please him, but of thase who are 
vanquished by superior wisdiem. 

XXV. Sach, then, was the naiure of Aniony, 
where now as a crowning evil his love f Cleo 
patra , reused and drove to frenzy many 
of the passions that were still hidden and quiescent 
in him, and dissipated and destroyed whaicver cood 
ed saving Gales still ofered resistamee. «= And he 
was taken captive in this manner. As he wes 
gettin? ready fer the Parthinn war, be cenit io 
Cleopatra, ordering her to meet him mm Glee im 
order to make answer te the charges made agzinsi 
her of raising and giving te Cassies mech money 
fer the war. But Dellius, Anteay's messenger, 
when he saw how Cleopatra looked, and noticed her 
subtlety and clevermess im comverssiion, ai amce 
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perceived that Antony would not so much as think 
of doing such a woman any harm, but that she 
would have the greatest influence with him. He 
therefore resorted to flattery and tried to induce 
the Egyptian to go to Cilicia ‘decked out in fine 
array’! (as Homer would say), and not to be afraid 
of Antony, who was the most agreeable and humane 
of commanders. She was persuaded by Dellius, and 
judging by the proofs which she had had before this 
of the effect of her beauty upon Caius Caesar and 
Gnaeus the son of Pompey, she had hopes that she 
would more easily bring Antony to her feet. For 
Caesar and Pompey had known her when she was 
still a girl and inexperienced in affairs, but she was 
going to visit Antony at the very time when women 
have most brilliant beauty and are at the acme of 
intellectual power. Therefore she provided herself 
with many gifts, much money, and such ornaments 
as her high position and prosperous kingdom made 
it natural for her to take; but she went putting her 
greatest confidence in herself, and in the charms and 
sorceries of her own person. 

XXVI. Though she received many letters of 
summons both from Antony himself and from his 
friends, she so despised and laughed the man to 
scorn as to sail up the river Cydnus in a barge with 
gilded poop, its sails spread purple, its rowers urging 
it on with silver oars to the sound of the flute blended 
with pipes and lutes. She herself reclined beneath 
a canopy spangled with gold, adorned like Venus in 
“a painting, while boys like Loves in paintings stood 
on either side and fanned her. Likewise also the 


1 Iliad, xiv. 162, of Hera, decking herself for a meeting 
with Zeus. 
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fairest of her serving-maidens, attired like Nereids and 
Graces, were stationed, some at the rudder-sweeps, and 
others at the reefing-ropes. Wondrous odours from 
countless incense-offerings diffused themselves along 
the river-banks. Of the inhabitants, some accom- 
panied her on either bank of the river from its very 
mouth, while others went down from the city to be- 
hold the sight. The throng in the market-place 
gradually streamed away, until at last Antony him- 
self, seated on his tribunal, was left alone. And a 
rumour spread on every hand that Venus was come 
to revel with Bacchus for the good of Asia. 

Antony sent, therefore, and invited her to supper ; 
but she thought it meet that he should rather come 
to her. At once, then, wishing to display his com- 
placency and friendly feelings, Antony obeyed and 
went. He found there a preparation that beggared 
description, but was most amazed at the multitude of 
lights. For, as we are told, so many of these were 
let down and displayed on all sides at once, and they 
were arranged and ordered with so many inclinations 
and adjustments to each other in the form of rect- 
angles and circles, that few sights were so beautiful 
or so worthy to be seen as this. 

XXVII. On the following day Antony feasted her 
in his turn, and was ambitious to surpass her splendour 
and elegance, but in both regards he was left behind, 
and vanquished in these very points, and was first to 
rail at the meagreness and rusticity of his own arrange- 
ments. Cleopatra observed in the jests of Antony 
much of the soldier and the common man, and 
adopted this manner also towards him, without re- 
straint now, and boldly. For her beauty, as we are 
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told, was in itself not altogether incomparable, nor 
such as to strike those who saw her; but converse 
with her had an irresistible charm, and her presence, 
combined with the persuasiveness of her discourse 
and the character which was somehow diffused about 
her behaviour towards others, had something stimu- 
lating about it. There was sweetness also in the 
tones of her voice ; and her tongue, like an instrument 
of many strings, she could readily turn to what- 
ever language she pleased, so that in her interviews 
with Barbarians she very seldom had need of an 
interpreter, but made her replies to most of them 
herself and unassisted, whether they were Ethiopians, 
Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes or 
Parthians. Nay, itis said that she knew the speech 
of many other peoples also, although the kings of 
Egypt before her had not even made an effort to 
learn the native language, and some actually gave 
up their Macedonian dialect, 

XXVIII. Accordingly, she made such booty of 
Antony that, while Fulvia his wife was car rying on 
warat Rome with Caesar in defence of her husband’ s 
interests, and while a Parthian army was hovering 
about Mesopotamia (over this country the generals of 
the king had appointed Labienus Parthian com- 
mander-in-chief, and were about to invade Syria), he 
suffered her to hurry him off to Alexandria. There, 
indulging in the sports and diversions of a young 
man of leisure, he squandered and spent upon plea- 
sures that which Antiphon calls the most costly out- 
lay, namely, time. For they had an association 
called The Inimitable Livers, and every day they 
feasted one another, making their expenditures of 
incredible profusion. At any rate, Philotas, the 
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physician of Amphissa, used to tell my grandfather, 
Lamprias, that he was in Alexandria at this time, 
studying his profession, and that having got well 
acquainted with one of the royal cooks, he was easily 
persuaded by him (young man that he was) to take 
a view of the extravagant preparations for a royal 
supper. Accordingly, he was introduced into the 
kitchen, and when he saw all the other provisions in 
great abundance, and eight wild boars a-roasting, he 
expressed his amazement at what must be the 
number of the guests. But the cook burst out laugh- 
ing and said: “ The guests are not many, only about 
twelve ; but everything that is set before them must 
be at perfection, and this an instant of time reduces. 
For it might happen that Antony would ask for 
supper immediately, and after a little while, perhaps, 
would postpone it and call for a cup of wine, or en- 
gage in conversation with some one. Wherefore,’ 
he said, “not one, but many suppers are arranged ; 
for the precise time is hard to hit.” This tale, then, 
Philotas used to tell; and he said also that as time 
went on he became one of the medical attendants of 
Antony’s oldest son, whom he had of Fulvia, and 
that he usually supped with him at his house in com- 
pany with the rest of his comrades, when the young 
man did not sup with his father. Accordingly, on 
one occasion, as a physician was making too bold and 
giving much annoyance to them) as they supped, 
Philotas stopped his mouth with some such sophism 
as this: “To the patient who is somewhat feverish 
cold water must be given; bat everyone who has a 
fever is somewhat feverish; therefore to everyone 
who has a fever cold water should be given.” The 
fellow was confounded and put to silence, whereat 
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Antony’s son was delighted and said with a laugh : 
** All this I bestow upon thee, Philotas,” pointing to 
a table covered with a great many large beakers. 
Philotas acknowleded his good intentions, but was 
far from supposing that a boy so young had the power 
to give away so much. After a little while, however, 
one of the slaves brought the beakers to him in a 
sack, and bade him put his seal upon it. And when 
Philotas protested and was afraid to take them, 
“You miserable man,” said the fellow, “ why hesi- 
tate? Don’t you know that the giver is the son of 
Antony, and that he has the right to bestow so many 
golden vessels? However, take my advice and ex- 
change them all with us for money ; since perchance 
the boy’s father might miss some of the vessels, which 
are of ancient workmanship and highly valued for their 
art.” Such details, then, my grandfather used to tell 
me, Philotas would recount at every opportunity. 
XXIX. But Cleopatra, distributing her flattery, 
not into the four forms of which Plato speaks,! but 
into many, and ever contributing some fresh delight 
and charm to Antony’s hours of seriousness or mirth, 
kept him in constant tutelage, and released him 
neither night nor day. She played at dice with 
him, drank with him, hunted with him, and watched 
him as he exercised himself in arms; and when 
by night he would station himself at the doors 
or windows of the common folk and scoff at those 
within, she would go with him on his round 
of mad follies, wearing the garb of a serving maiden, 
For Antony also would tty to array himself like a 
servant. Therefore he always reaped a harvest of 
abuse, and often of blows, before coming back 


1 Gorgias, p. 464. 
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home; though most people suspected who he was. 
However, the Alexandrians took delight in his coarse 
wit, and joined in his amusements in their graceful 
and cultivated way; they liked him, and said that he 
used the tragic mask with the Romans, but the 
comic mask with them. 

Now, to recount the greater part of his boyish 
pranks would be great nonsense. One instance will 
sufice. He was fishing once, and had bad luck, and 
was vexed at it because Cleopatra was there to see. 
He therefore ordered his fishermen to dive down 
and secretly fasten to his hook some fish that had 
been previously caught, and pulled up two or three 
of them. But the Egyptian saw through the trick, 
and. pretending to admire her lover’s skill, told her 
friends about it, and invited them to be spectators 
of it on the following day. So great numbers of 
them got into the fishing boats, and when Antony 
had let down his line, she ordered one of her own 
attendants to get the start of him by swimming to 
his hook and fastening on it a salted Pontic herring. 
Antony thought he had caught something, and pulled 
it up, whereupon there was great laughter, as was 
natural, and Cleopatra said: “ Imperator, hand over 
thy fishing-rod to the fishermen of Pharos and Cano- 
pus; thy sport is the hunting of cities, realms, and 
continents.”” 

XXX. While Antony was indulging in such 
trifles and youthful follies, he was surprised by 
reports from two quarters: one from Rome, that 
Lucius his brother and» Fulvia his wife had first 
quarrelled with one another, and then had waged 
war with Octavius Caesar, but had lost their cause 
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and were in flight from Italy; and another, not 
a whit more agreeable than this, that Labienus at 
the head of the Parthians was subduing Asia from 
the Euphrates and Syria as far as Lydia and Ionia. 
At last, then, like a man roused from sleep after 
a deep debauch, he set out to oppose the Par- 
thians, and advanced as far as Phoenicia;! but on 
receiving from Fulvia a letter full of lamentations, 
he turned his course towards Italy, at the head of 
two hundred ships. On the voyage, however, he 
picked up his friends who were in flight. from Italy, 
and learned from’ them that Fulvia had been to 
blame for the war, being naturally a meddlesome and 
headstrong woman, and hoping to draw Antony 
away from Cleopatra in case there should be a dis- 
turbance in Italy. It happened, too, that Fulvia, 
who was sailing to meet him, fell sick and died at 
Sicyon. Therefore there was even more opportunity 
for a reconciliation with Caesar. For when Antony 
reached Italy, and Caesar manifestly intended to 
make no charges against him, and Antony himself 
was ready to put upon Fulvia the blame for whatever 
was charged against himself, the friends of the two 
men would not permit any examination of the proffered 
excuse, but reconciled them, and divided up the em- 
pire, making the Ionian sea a boundary, and assigning 
the East to Antony, and the West toCaesar; they also 
permitted Lepidus to have Africa, and arranged that, 
when they did not wish for the office themselves, the 
friends of each should have the consulship by turns. 

XXXI. These arrangements were thought to be 
fair, but they needed a stronger security, and this 
security Fortune offered. Octavia was a sister of 
Caesar, older than he, though not by the same 


} Towards the end of the year 40 B.o. 
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mother; for she was the child of Ancharia, but he, 
by a later marriage, of Atia, Caesar was exceed- 
ingly fond of his sister, who was, as the saying is, 
a wonder of a woman. Her husband, Caius Mar- 
cellus, had died a short time before, and she was 
a widow. Antony, too, now that Fulvia was gone, 
was held to be a widower, although he did not 
deny his relations with Cleopatra; he would not 
admit, however, that she was his wife, and in this 
matter his reason was still battling with his love for 
the Egyptian. Everybody tried to bring about this 
marriage. For they hoped that Octavia, who, besides 
her great beauty, had intelligence and dignity, when 
united to Antony and beloved by him, as such a 
woman naturally must be, would restore harmony and 
be their complete salvation. Accordingly, when both 
men were agreed, they went up to Rome and cele- 
brated Octavia’s marriage, although the law did not 
permit a woman to marry before her husband had 
been dead ten months. In this case, however, the 
senate passed a decree remitting the restriction in 
time. 

XXXII. Now, Sextus Pompeius was holding Sicily, 
was ravaging Italy, and, with his numerous piratical 
ships under the command of Menas the corsair and 
Menecrates, had made the sea unsafe for sailors. 
But he was thought to be kindly disposed towards 
Antony, since he had given refuge to Antony’s 
mother when she fled from Rome with Fulvia, and 
so it was decided to make terms with him. The 
men met at the promontory and mole of. Misenum, 
near which Pompey’s fleet lay at anchor and the 
forces of Antony and Caesar were drawn up. After 
it had been agreed that Pompey should have 
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Sardinia and Sicily, should keep the sea clear ot 
robbers, and should send up to Rome a stipulated 
amount of grain, they invited one another to supper. 
Lots were lee and it was the lot of Pompey to 
entertain the others first. And when Antony asked 
him where the supper would be held, “There,” said 
he, pointing to his admiral’s ship with its six banks 
of oars, “for this is the ancestral house that is left 
to Pompey.” This he said by way of reproach to An- 
tony, who was now occupying the house which had 
belonged to the elder Pompey. So he brought his 
ship to anchor, made a sort of bridge on which to 
cross to it from the headland, and gave his guests a 
hearty welcome on board. When their good fellow- 
ship was at its height and the jokes about Antony 
and Cleopatra were in full career, Menas the pirate 
came up to Pompey and said, so that the others 
could not hear, “Shall I cut the ship’s cables and 
make thee master, not of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 
the whole Roman empire?’’ Pompey, on hearing 
this, communed with himself a little while, and then 
said: “Menas, you ought to have done this without 
speaking to me about it befor ehand ; but now let us 
be satisfied with things as they are ; for perjury is not 
my way.” Pompey, then, after being feasted in his 
turn by Antony and Caesar, sailed backs to Sicily. 
XXXIII. After this settlement, Antony sent Ven- 
tidius on ahead into Asia to oppose the further progress 
of the Parthians, while he himself, as a favour to 
Caesar, was appointed to the priesthood of the elder 
Caesar ;! everything else also of the most important 
political nature they transacted together and in a 
friendly spirit. But their competitive diversions gave 


1 That is, he was made Pontifex Maximus. 
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Antony annoyance, because he always came off with 
less than Caesar. Now, there was with him a seer 
from Egypt, one of those who cast nativities. This 
man, either as a favour to Cleopatra, or dealing truly 
with Antony, used frank language with him, saying 
that his fortune, though most great aud splendid, 
was obscured by that of Caesar; and he advised 
Antony to put as much distance as possible between 
himself and that young man. “For thy guardian 
genius,” said he, “is afraid of his; and though it 
has a spirited and lofty mien w hen it is by itself, 
w men his comes near, thine is cowed and humbled by 

* And indeed events seemed to testify in favour of 
the Egyptian. For we are told that whenever, by 
way of diversion, lots were cast or dice thrown to 
decide matters in which they were engaged, Antony 
came off worsted. They w ‘ould often match cocks, 
and often fighting quails, and Caesar's would always 
be victorious. 

Atall this Antony was annoyed, though he did not 
show it, and giving rather more heed now to the 
Egyptian, he departed from Italy, after putting his 
private affairs in the hands of Caesar; and he took 
Octavia with him as far as Greece (she had borne 
him a daughter). It was while he was spending the 
winter at Athens that word was brought to him of 
the first successes of Ventidius, who had conquered 
the Parthians in battle and slain Labienus, as well 
as Pharnapates, the most capable general of King 
Hyrodes. To celebrate this victory Antony feasted 
the Greeks, and acted as gymnasiarch for the Athen- 
ians. He left at home the insignia of his command, 
and went forth carrying the wands of a gymnasiarch, 
ina Greek robe and white shoes, and he would take 
the young combatants by the neck and part them, 
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XXXIV. When he was about to go forth to the 
war, he took a wreath from the sacred olive-tree,! 
and, in obedience to a certain oracle, filled a vessel 
with water from the Clepsydra? and carried it with 
him. In the meantime Pacorus, the king’s son, 
advanced again with a large army of Parthians 
against Syria; but Ventidius engaged and routed 
him in Cyrrhestica, and slew great numbers of his 
men.? Pacorus fell among the first. This exploit, 
which became one of the most celebrated, gave the 
Romans full satisfaction for the disaster under Crassus, 
and shut the Parthians up again within the bounds 
of Media and Mesopotamia, after they had been 
utterly defeated in three successive battles. Ven- 
tidius, however, decided not to pursue the Parth- 
ians further, because he feared the jealousy of 
Antony; but he attacked and subdued the peoples 
which had revolted from Rome, and besieged Antio- 
chus of Commagené in the city of Samosata. When 
Antiochus proposed to pay a thousand talents and 
obey the behests of Antony, Ventidius ordered him 
to send his proposal to Antony, who had now advanced 
into the neighbourhood, and would not permit Ven- 
tidius to make peace with Antiochus. He insisted 
that this one exploit at least should bear his own 
name, and that not all the successes should be due 
to Ventidius. But the siege was protracted, and the 
besieged, since they despaired of coming to terms, 
betook themselves to a vigorous defence. Antony 
could therefore accomplish nothing, and feeling 
ashamed and repentant, was glad to make peace with 

1 In the Erechtheium, on the Acropolis. 

2 A sacred spring just below the ancient portal of the 
Acropolis (Pausanias, i. 28, 4). 

3 In 38 B.c. See the Crassus, xxxiii. 5, with the note. 
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Antiochus on his payment of three hundred talents. 
After settling some trivial matters in Syria, he 
returned to Athens, and sent Ventidius home, with 
becoming honours, to enjoy his triumph. 

Ventidius is the only man up to the present time 
who ever celebrated a triumph over the Parthians. 
He was a man of lowly birth, but his friendship with 
Antony bore fruit for him in opportunities to perform 
great deeds. Of these opportunities he made the 
best use, and so confirmed what was generally said of 
Antony and Caesar, namely, that they were more 
successful in campaigns conducted by others than by 
themselves. For Sossius, Antony’s general, effected 
much in Syria, and Canidius, who was left by Antony 
in Armenia, conquered that people, as well as the 
kings of the Iberians and Albanians, and advanced 
as far as the Caucasus. Consequently the name and 
fame of Antony’s power waxed great among the 
Barbarians. 

XXXV. But Antony himself, once more irritated 
against Caesar by certain calumnies, sailed with three 
hundred ships for Italy; and when the people of 
Brundisium would not receive his armament, he 
coasted along to Tarentum. Here he sent Octavia, 
who had sailed with him from Greece, at her own 
request, to her brother. She was with child, and 
had already borne Antony two daughters. Octavia 
met Caesar on the way, and after winning over his 
friends Agrippa and Maecenas, urged him with many 
prayers and many entreaties not to permit her, after 
being a most happy, to become a most wretched 
woman. For now, she said, the eyes of all men were 
drawn to her as the wife of one imperator and the 
sister of another: “But if,’ she said, “the worse 
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should prevail and there should be war between you, 
one of you, it is uncertain which, is destined to con- 
quer, and one to be conquered, but my lot in either 
case will be one of misery.” Caesar was overcome 
by these words, and came in a peaceful manner to 
Tarentum. Then the inhabitants beheld a most noble 
spectacle—a large army on land inactive, and many 
ships lying quietly off shore, while the commanders 
and their friends met one another with friendly 
greetings. Antony entertained Caesar first, who con- 
sented to it for his sister’s sake. And after it had 
been agreed that Caesar should give to Antony two 
legions for his Parthian war, and Antony to Caesar 
one hundred bronze-beaked galleys, Octavia, inde- 
pendently of this agreement, obtained twenty light 
sailing craft from her husband for her brother, and 
one thousand soldiers from her brother for her 
husband. Thus they separated, and Caesar at once 
engaged in the war against Pompey, being ambitious 
to get Sicily, while Antony, after putting Octavia in 
Caesar’s charge, together with his children by her 
and Fulvia, crossed over into Asia. 

XXXVI. But the dire evil which had been slumber- 
ing for along time, namely, his passion for Cleopatra, 
which men thought had been charmed away and 
lulled to rest by better considerations, blazed up 
again with renewed power as he drew near to Syria. 
And finally, like the stubborn and unmanageable beast 
of the soul, of which Plato speaks,! he spurned away 
all saving and noble counsels and sent Fonteius 
Capito to bring Cleopatra to Syria. And when she 
was come, he made her a present of no slight or 
insignificant addition to her dominions, namely, 


1 Cf. Phaedrus, 254 a. 
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Phoenicia, Coele Syria, Cyprus, and a large part ot 
Cilicia ; and still further, the balsam-producing part 
of Judaea, and all that part of Arabia Nabataea 
which slopes toward the outer sea. These gifts par- 
ticularly annoyed the Romans. And yet he made 
presents to many private persons of tetrarchies and 
realms of great peoples, and he deprived many 
monarchs of their kingdoms, as, for instance, Anti- 
gonus the Jew, whom he brought forth and be- 
headed, though no other king before him had been 
so punished. But the shamefulness of the honours 
conferred upon Cleopatra gave most offence. And 
he heightened the scandal by acknowledging his 
two children by her, and calling one Alexander 
and the other Cleopatra, with the surname for the 
first of Sun, and for the other of Moon. However, 
since he was an adept at putting a good face upon 
shameful deeds, he used to say that the greatness 
of the Roman empire was made manifest, not by 
what the Romans received, but by what they be- 
stowed; and that noble families were extended by 
the successive begettings of many kings. In this 
way, at any rate,-he said, his own progenitor was 
begotten by Heracles, who did not confine his 
succession to a single womb, nor stand in awe of 
laws like Solon’s for the regulation of conception, 
but gave free course to nature, and left behind 
him the beginnings and foundations of many 
families. ; 
XXXVII. And now Phraates put Hyrodes his 
father to death and took possession of his kingdom,} 
other Parthians ran away in great numbers, and par- 
ticularly Monaeses, a man of distinction and power, 


1 In 368.0. Cf. the Crassus, xxxiil. 5. 
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who came in flight to Antony. Antony likened the 
fortunes of the fugitive to those of Themistocles,! 
compared his own abundant resources and magnan- 
imity to those of the Persian kings, and gave him 
three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, which 
used to be called Bambycé. But when the Parthian 
king made an offer of friendship to Monaeses, Antony 
gladly sent Monaeses back to him, determined to 
deceive Phraates with a prospect of peace, and de- 
manding back the standards captured in the campaign 
of Crassus, together with such of his men as still 
survived. Antony himself, however, after sending 
Cleopatra back to Egypt, proceeded through Arabia 
and Armenia to the place where his forces were 
assembled, together with those of the allied kings. 
These kings were very many in number, but the 
greatest of them all was Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
who furnished six thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot. Here Antony reviewed his army. There were, 
of the Romans themselves, sixty thousand foot- 
soldiers, together with the cavalry classed as Roman, 
namely, ten thousand Iberians and Celts; of the 
other nations there were thirty thousand, counting 
alike horsemen and light-armed troops. 

And yet we are told that all this preparation and 
power, which terrified even the Indians beyond 
Bactria and made all Asia quiver, was made of no 
avail to Antony by reason of Cleopatra. For so eager 
was he to spend the winter with her that he began 
the war before the proper time, and managed every- 
thing confusedly. He was not master of his own 
faculties, but, as if he were under the influence of 
certain drugs or of magic rites, was ever looking 


1 See the T'hemistocles, xxix. 7. 
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eagerly towards her, and thinking more of his speedy 
return than of conquering the enemy. 

XXXVIII. In the first place, then, though he 
ought to have spent the winter in Armenia and to 
have given his army rest, worn out as it was by a 
march of eight thousand furlongs, and to have occu- 
pied Media at the opening of spring, before the 
Parthians had left their winter quarters, he could 
not hold out that length of time, but led his army 
on, taking Armenia on his left, and skirting Atro- 
patené, which country he ravaged. Secondly, his 
engines necessary for siege operations were carried 
along on three hundred waggons, and among them 
was a battering ram eighty feet long. Not one of 
these, if destroyed, could be replaced in time to be 
of use, because the upper country produced only 
wood of insufficient length and hardness. Neverthe- 
less, in his haste, he left these behind him, on the 
ground that they retarded his speed, setting a con- 
siderable guard under the command of Statianus 
over the waggons, while he himself laid siege to 
Phraata, a large city, in which were the wives and 
children of the king of Media. But the exigencies 
of the case at once proved what a mistake he had 
made in leaving behind him his engines, and coming 
to close quarters he began to build a mound against 
the city, which rose slowly and with much labour. 
In the meantime, however, Phraates came down with a 
great army, and when he heard that the waggons 
carrying the engines had been left behind, he sent a 
large number of his horsemen against them. By 
these Statianus was surrounded and slain himself, 
and ten thousand of his men were slain with him. 
’ Moreover, the Barbarians captured the engines and 
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destroyed them. They also took a great number 
of prisoners, among whom was Polemon the king. 
XXXIX. This calamity naturally distressed all the 
followers of Antony, for they had received an unex- 
pected blow at the outset; besides, Artavasdes, the 
king of Armenia, despairing of the Roman cause, 
took his own forces and went off, although he had 
been the chief cause of the war. And now the 
Parthians presented themselves to the besiegers in 
brilliant array, and threatened them insultingly. 
Antony, therefore, not wishing that the inactivity of 
his army should confirm and increase among them 
consternation and dejection, took ten legions and 
three praetorian cohorts of men-at-arms, together 
with all his cavalry, and led them out to forage, 
thinking that in this way the enemy would best be 
drawn into a pitched battle. After advancing a 
single day’s march, he saw that the Parthians were 
enveloping him and seeking to attack him on the 
march. He therefore displayed the signal for battle 
in his camp, and after taking down his tents, as 
though his purpose was not to fight but to withdraw, 
he marched along past the line of the Barbarians, 
which was crescent-shaped. But he had given orders 
that when the first ranks of the enemy should appear 
to be within reach of his legionaries, the cavalry 
should charge upon them. To the Parthians in 
their parallel array, the discipline of the Romans 
seemed to beggar description, and they watched 
them marching past at equal distances from one 
another, without confusion, and in silence, brandish- 
ing their javelins. But when the signal was given, and 
the Roman horsemen wheeled about and rode down 
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upon them with loud shouts, they did indeed receive 
their onset and repel them, although their foes were 
at once too close for them to use their arrows ; when, 
however, the legionaries joined in the charge, with 
shouts and clashing of weapons, the horses of the 
Parthians took fright and gave way, and the Parthians 
fled without coming to close quarters. 

Antony pressed hard upon them in pursuit, and 
had great hopes that he had finished the whole war, 
or the greater part of it, in that one battle. His 
infantry kept up the pursuit for fifty furlongs, and 
his cavalry for thrice that distance; and yet when 
he took count of those of the enemy who had 
fallen or had been captured, he found only thirty 
prisoners and eighty dead bodies. Despondency 
and despair therefore fell upon all; they thought 
it a terrible thing that when victorious they had 
killed so few, and when vanquished they were 
to be robbed of so many men as they had lost at 
the waggons. On the following day they packed 
up and started on the road to Phraata and their 
camp. As they marched they met, first a few of the 
enemy, then more of them, and finally the whole 
body, which, as though unconquered and fresh, chal- 
lenged and attacked them from every side; but 
at last, with difficulty and much labour, they got 
safely to their camp. Then the Medes made a sally 
against their mound and put its defenders to flight. 
At this Antony was enraged, and visited those who 
had played the coward with what is called decima- 
tion. That is, he divided the whole number of them 
into tens, and put to death that one from each ten 
upon whom the lot fell... For the rest he ordered 
rations of barley instead of wheat. 


1 See the Crassus, x. 2. 227 
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XL. The war was full of hardship for both sides, 
and its future course was still more to be dreaded. 
Antony expected a famine; for it was no longer 
possible to get provisions without having many men 
wounded and killed. Phraates, too, knew that his 
Parthians were able to do anything rather than to 
undergo hardships and encamp in the open during 
winter, and he was afraid ‘that if the Romans per- 
sisted and remained, his men would desert him, 
since already the air was getting sharp after the 
summer equinox. He therefore contrived the fol- 
lowing stratagem. Those of the Parthians who were 
most acquainted with the Romans attacked them less 
vigorously in their forays for provisions and other en- 
counters, allowing them to take some things, prais- 
ing their valour, and declaring that they were capital 
fighting men and justly admired by their own king. 
After this, they would ride up nearer, and quietly 
putting their horses alongside the Romans, would 
revile Antony because, when Phraates wished to 
come to terms and spare so many and such excellent 
men, Antony would not give him an opportunity, but 
sat there awaiting those grievous and powerful en- 
emies, famine and winter, which would make it 
difficult for them to escape even though the Par- 
thians should escort them on their way. Many per- 
sons reported this to Antony, but though his hope 
inclined him to yield, he did not send heralds to the 
Parthians until he had inquired of the Barbarians 
who were showing such kindness whether what they 
said represented the mind of their king. They assured 
him that it did, and urged him to have no fear or dis- 
trust, whereupon he sent some of his companions with 
a renewed demand for the return of the standards 
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and the captives,! that he might not be thought 
altogether satisfied with an escape in safety. But 
the Parthian told him not to urge this matter, and 
assured him of peace and safety as soon as he started 
to go away; whereupon, within a few days Antony 
packed up his baggage and broke camp. But though 
he was persuasive in addressing a popular audience 
and was better endowed by nature than any man of his 
time for leading an army by force of eloquence, he 
could not prevail upon himself, for shame and de- 
jection of spirits, to make the usual speech of en- 
couragement to the army, but ordered Domitius 
Ahenobarbus to do it. Some of the soldiers were 
incensed at this, and felt that he had held them in 
contempt; but the majority of them were moved to 
the heart as they comprehended the reason. There- 
fore they thought they ought to show all the more 
respect and obedience to their commander. 

XLI. As he was about to lead his army back by 
the road over which it had come, which ran through 
a level country without trees, a man of the Mardian - 
race, who had great familiarity with the Parthian 
habits, and had already shown himself faithful to 
the Romans in the battle over the engines of war,? 
came to Antony and urged him in his flight to keep 
close to the hills upon his right, and not to expose 
an encumbered army of legionaries to so large a force 
of mounted archers, in bare and extended tracts ; 
this was the very thing, he said, which Phraates 
had designed when he induced him by friendly 
conferences to raise the siege; he himself, he said, 
would conduct the army by a way that was shorter 
and furnished a greater abundance of provisions. 


1 See chapter xxxvii. 2. 2 See chapter xxxvili. 3. 
EST 
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On hearing this, Antony took counsel with himself. 
He did not wish to have the appearance of distrusting 
the Parthians, now that a truce had been made, but 
since he approved of the shorter road and of having 
their march take them past inhabited villages, he 
asked the Mardian for a pledge of his good faith. 
The Mardian offered to let himself be put in fetters 
until he should bring the army safely into Armenia, 
and he was put in fetters, and led them for two days 
without their encountering trouble. But on the 
third day, when Antony had put the Parthians en- 
tirely out of his thoughts, and was marching along 
in loose order because of his confidence, the Mardian 
noticed that a dike of the river had been recently 
torn away, and that the stream was flowing out in 
great volume towards the road over which their 
march must be made. He comprehended that this 
was the work of the Parthians, throwing the river in 
their way to obstruct and delay the Roman march, 
and urged Antony to look out and be on his guard, 
as the enemy were near. And just as Antony was 
setting his legionaries in array and arranging to have 
his javelineers and slingers make a sally through 
them against the enemy, the Parthians came into 
view and began to ride around the army in order to 
envelope and throw it into confusion on all sides. 
Whenever the Roman light-armed troops sallied out 
against them, the Parthians would inflict many 
wounds with their arrows, but sustain yet more from 
the leaden bullets and javelins of the Romans, and 
therefore withdraw. Then they would come up 
again, until the Celts, massing their horses together, 
made a charge upon them and scattered them, so 
that they showed themselves no more that day. 
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XLII. Having thus learned what he ought to do, 
Antony covered not only his rear, but also both his 
flanks, with numerous javelineers and slingers, led his 
army in the form of a hollow square, and gave orders 
to his horsemen to rout the enemy when they at- 
tacked, but after routing them not to pursue them 
further. Consequently the Parthians, during four 
successive days, suffered greater loss than they in- 
flicted, became less eager, and made the winter an 
excuse for thoughts of going away. 

On the fifth day, however, Flavius Gallus, an effi- 
cient and able soldier in high command, came to 
Antony and asked him for more light-armed troops 
from the rear, and for some of the horsemen from the 
van, confident that he would achieve a great success. 
Antony gave him the troops, and when the enemy 
attacked, Gallus beat them back, not withdrawing 
and leading them on towards the legionaries, as 
before, but resisting and engaging them more hazard- 
ously. The leaders of the rear guard, seeing that 
he was being cut off from them, sent and called him 
back; but he would not listen to them. Then, they 
say, Titius the quaestor laid hold of his standards and 
tried to turn them back, abusing Gallus for throwing 
away the lives of so many brave men. But Gallus 
gave back the abuse and exhorted his men to stand 
firm, whereupon Titius withdrew. Then Gallus forced 
his way among the enemy in front of him, without 
noticing that great numbers of them were enveloping 
him in the rear. But when missiles began to fall 
upon him from all sides, he sent and asked for help. 
Then the leaders of the legionaries, among whom was 
Canidius, a man of the greatest influence with Antony, 
are thought to have made no slight mistake. For when 
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they ought to have wheeled their entire line against 
the enemy, they sent only a few men at a time to 
help Gallus, and again, when one detachment had 
been overcome, sent out others, and so, before they 
were aware of it, they came near plunging the whole 
army into defeat and flight. But Antony himselt 
speedily came with his legionaries from the van to 
confront the fugitives, and the third legion speedily. 
pushed its way through them against the enemy and 
checked his further pursuit. 

XLIII. There fell no fewer than three thousand, 
and there were carried to their tents five thousand 
wounded men, among whom was Gallus, who was 
pierced in front by four arrows. Gallus, indeed, did 
not recover from his wounds, but Antony went to see 
all the others and tried to encourage them, with 
tears of sympathy in his eyes. The wounded men, 
however, with cheerful faces, seized his hand and 
exhorted him to go away and take care of himself, 
and not to be distressed. They called him Imperator, 
and said that they were safe if only he were un- 
harmed. For, to put it briefly, no other imperator 
of that day appears to have assembled an army 
more conspicuous for prowess, endurance, or youthful 
vigour. Nay, the respect which his soldiers felt for 
him as their leader, their obedience and goodwill, 
and the degree to which all of them alike—men of 
good repute or men of no repute, commanders or 
private soldiers—preferred honour and favour from 
Antony to life and safety, left even the ancient 
Romans nothing to surpass. And the reasons for this 
were many, as I have said before : his high birth, his 
eloquence, his simplicity of manners, his love of 
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giving and the largeness of his giving, his complaisance 
in affairs of pleasure or social intercourse. And so at 
this time, by sharing in the toils and distresses of the 
unfortunate and bestowing upon them whatever they 
wanted, he made the sick and wounded more eager 
in his service than the well and strong. 

XLIV. The enemy, however, who had beenalready 
worn out and inclined to abandon their task, were so 
elated by their victory, and so despised the Romans, 
that they even bivouacked for the night near their 
camp, expecting very soon to be plundering the 
empty tents and the baggage of runaways. At day- 
break, too, they gathered for attack in far greater 
numbers, and there are said to have been no fewer 
than forty thousand horsemen, since their king had 
sent even those who were always arrayed about his 
person, assured that it was to manifest and assured 
success; for the king himself was never present at 
a battle. Then Antony, wishing to harangue his 
soldiers, called for a dark robe, that he might be 
more pitiful in their eyes. But his friends opposed 
him in this, and he therefore came forward in the 
purple robe of a general and made his harangue, 
praising those who had been victorious, and reproach- 
ing those who had fled. The former exhorted him 
to be of good courage, and the latter, by way of 
apology for their conduct, offered themselves to him 
for decimation,! if he wished, or for any other kind 
of punishment ; only they begged him to cease being 
distressed and vexed. In reply, Antony lifted up 
his hands and prayed the gods that if, then, any re- 
tribution were to follow his former successes, it might 
fall upon him alone, and that the rest of the army 
might be granted victory and safety. 


1 See chapter xxxix. 7. 
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XLV. On the following day they went forward 
under better protection ; and the Parthians met with 
a great surprise when they attacked them. For they 
thought they were riding up for plunder and booty, 
not battle, and when they encountered many missiles 
and saw that the Romans were fresh and vigorous and 
eager for the fray, they were once more tired of 
the struggle. However, as the Romans were descend- 
ing some steep hills, ‘the Parthians attacked them 
and shot at them as they slowly moved along. Then 
the shield-bearers wheeled about, enclosing the 
lighter armed troops within their ranks, while they 
themselves dropped on one knee and held their 
shields out before them. The second rank held 
their shields out over the heads of the first, and 
the next rank likewise. The resulting appear- 
ance is very like that of a roof, affords a striking 
spectacle, and is the most effective of protections 
against arrows, which glide off from it. The Par- 
thians, however, thinking that the Romans dropping 
on one knee was a sign of fatigue and exhaustion, 
laid aside their bows, grasped their spears by the 
middle and came to close quarters. But the Romans, 
with a full battle cry, suddenly sprang up, and 
thrusting with their javelins slew the foremost of the 
Parthians and put all the rest to rout. This hap- 
pened also on the following days as the Romans, 
little by little, proceeded on their way. 

Famine also attacked the army, which could _pro- 
vide itself with little grain even by fighting, and was 
not well furnished with implements for grinding. 
These had been abandoned, for the most part, since 
some of the beasts of burden died, and the others 


1 [t was the testudo, described in Dio Cassius, xlix. 3. 
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had to carry the sick and wounded. It is said that 
one attic choenix! of wheat brought fifty drachmas ; 
and loaves of barley bread were sold for their weight 
in silver. Resorting, therefore, to vegetables and 
roots, they could find few to which they were accus- 
tomed, and were compelled to make trial of some 
never tasted before. Thus it was that they partook 
of an herb which produced madness, and then death.” 
He who ate of it had no memory, and no thought for 
anything else than the one task of moving or turning 
every stone, as if he were accomplishing something 
of great importance. The plain was full of men 
stooping to the ground and digging around the 
stones or removing them; and finally they would vomit 
bile and die, since the only remedy, wine, was not to 
be had. Many perished thus, and the Parthians would 
not desist, and Antony, as we are told, would often 
ery: “O the Ten Thousand!” thereby expressing his 
admiration of Xenophon’s army, which made an even 
longer march to the sea from Babylon, and fought with 
many times as many enemies, and yet came off safe. 
XLVI. And now the Parthians, unable to throw 
the army into confusion or break up its array, but 
many times already defeated and put to flight, began 
once more to mingle peaceably with the men who 
went out in search of fodder or grain, and pointing 
to their unstrung bows would say that they them- 
selves were going back, and that this was the end 
of their retaliation, although a few Medes would still 
follow the Romans one or two days’ march, not molest- 
ing them at all, but merely protecting the more 
outlying villages. To these words they added 
greetings and acts of friendliness, so that once more 


1 About a quart. 
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the Romans became full of courage, and Antony, 
when he heard about it, was more inclined to seek 
the plains, since the way through the mountains was 
said to be waterless. But as he was about to do this, 
there came a man to the camp from the enemy, 
Mithridates by name, a cousin of the Monaeses who 
had been with Antony and had received the three 
cities as a gift.1 Mithtidates asked that someone 
should come to him who could speak the Parthian or 
Syrian language. So Alexander of Antioch came to 
him, being a close friend of Antony, whereupon 
Mithridates, after explaining who he was, and attri- 
buting to Monaeses the favour now to be shown, 
asked Alexander if he saw a range of lofty hills on 
beyond. Alexander said he did see them. “ Under 
those hills,” said Mithridates, “‘ the Parthians with all 
their forces are lying in ambush for you. For the 
great plains adjoin these hills, and they expect that 
you will be beguiled by them into turning in that 
direction and leaving the road through the mountains. 
That road, it is true, involves thirst and hard labour, 
to which you are now accustomed; but if Antony 
proceeds by way of the plains, let him know that 
the fate of Crassus awaits him.” 

XLVII. After giving this information the man 
went away, and Antony, who was much troubled by 
what he now heard, called together his friends and 
his Mardian guide, who was himself of the same 
opinion as their visitor. For he knew that even 
were there no enemy the lack of roads through the 
plains would involve them in blind and _ grievous 
wanderings, and he showed them that the rough 
road through the mountains had no other annoyance 


1 Cf. chapter xxxvii. 1, 
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than lack of water for a single day. Accordingly, 
Antony took this route and led his army along by 
night, after ordering his men to carry water with them. 
The greater part of them, however, had no vessels, 
and therefore some actually filled their helmets with 
water and carried them, while others took it in skins. 

But word was at once brought to the Parthians 
that Antony was advancing, and contrary to their 
custom they set out in pursuit while it was yet night. 
Just as the sun was rising they came up with the 
rear-guard of the Romans, which was foredone with 
sleeplessness and toil; for they had accomplished 
two hundred and forty furlongs in the night. More- 
over, they did not expect that the enemy would come 
upon them so quickly, and were therefore disheart- 
ened. Besides, their contest intensified their thirst; 
for they had to ward off the enemy and make their 
way forward at the same time. Those who marched 
in the van came to a river, the water of which was 
clear and cold, but had a salty taste and was poison- 
ous. This water, as soon as one drank it, caused 
pains, accompanied by cramping of the bowels and 
an inflammation of one’s thirst. Of this too the 
Mardian had warned them, but none the less the 
soldiers forced aside those who tried to turn them 
back, and drank. Antony went round and begged 
the men to hold out a little while; for not far ahead, 
he said, there was another river which was potable, 
and then the rest of the way was too rough for 
cavalry, so that the enemy must certainly turn back. 
At the same time, too, he called his men back from 
fighting and gave the signal for pitching the tents, 
that the soldiers might at least enjoy the shade a 
little. 
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XLVIII. Accordingly, the Romans went to 
pitching their tents, and the Parthians, as_ their 
custom was, at once began to withdraw. At this 
point Mithridates came again, and after Alexander 
had joined him he advised Antony to let the army 
rest only a little while, and then to get it under way 
and hasten to the river, assuring him that the 
Parthians would not cross it, but would continue the 
pursuit until they reached it. This message was 
carried to Antony by Alexander, who then brought 
out from Antony golden drinking-cups in great 
numbers, as well as bowls. Mithridates took as 
many of these as he could hide in his garments and 
rode off. Then, while it was still day, they broke 
camp and proceeded on their march. The enemy 
did not molest them, but they themselves made that 
night of all other nights the most grievous and 
fearful for themselves. For those who had gold or 
silver were slain and robbed of it, and the goods 
were plundered from the beasts of burden; and 
finally the baggage-carriers of Antony were attacked, 
and beakers and costly tables were cut to pieces 
or distributed about. 

And now, since there was great confusion and 
straggling throughout the whole army (for they 
thought that the enemy had fallen upon them and 
routed and dispersed them), Antony called one of the 
freedmen in his body-guard, Rhamnus by name, and 
made him take oath that, at the word of command, 
he would thrust his sword through him and cut off 
his head, that he might neither be taken alive by the 
enemy nor recognized when he was dead. - Antony’s 
friends burst into tears, but the Mardian tried to 
encourage him, declaring that the river was near; . 
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for a breeze blowing from it was moist, and a cooler 
air in their faces made their breathing pleasanter. 
He said also that the time during which they had 
been marching made his estimate of the distance 
conclusive ; for little of the night was now left. At 
the same time, too, others brought word that the 
tumult was a result of their own iniquitous and 
rapacious treatment of one another. Therefore, 
wishing to bring the throng into order after their 
wandering and distraction, Antony ordered the signal 
to be given for encampment. 

XLIX. Day was already dawning, and the army 
was beginning to assume a certain order and tran- 
quillity, when the arrows of the Parthians fell upon 
the rear ranks, and the light-armed troops were 
ordered by signal to engage. The men-at-arms, too, 
again covered each other over with their shields, 
as they had done before, and so withstood their 
assailants, who did not venture to come to close 
quarters. The front ranks advanced little by little 
in this manner, and the river came in sight. On its 
bank Antony drew up his horsemen to confront the 
enemy, and set his sick and disabled soldiers across 
first. And presently even those who were fighting 
had a chance to drink at their ease; for when the 
Parthians saw the river, they unstrung their bows 
and bade the Romans cross over with gocd courage, 
bestowing much praise also upon their valour. So 
they crossed without being disturbed and recruited 
themselves, and then resumed their march, putting 
no confidence at all in the Parthians. And on the 
sixth day after their last battle with them they came 
to the river Araxes, which forms the boundary be- 
tween Media and Armenia, Its depth and violence 
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made it seem difficult of passage; and a report was 
rife that the enemy were lying in ambush there 
and would attack them as they tried to cross. But 
after they were safely on the other side and had set 
foot in Armenia, as if they had just caught sight of 
that land from the sea, they saluted it and fell to 
weeping and embracing one another for joy. But as 
they advanced through the country, which was pros- 
perous, and enjoyed all things in abundance after great 
scarcity, they fell sick with dropsies and dysenteries. 

L. There Antony held a review of his troops and 
found that twenty thousand of the infantry and 
four thousand of the cavalry had perished, not all 
at the hands of the enemy, but more than half by 
disease. They had, indeed, marched twenty-seven 
days from Phraata, and had defeated the Parthians 
in eighteen battles, but their victories were not 
complete or lasting because the pursuits which they 
made were short and ineffectual. And this more 
than all else made it plain that it was Artavasdes 
the Armenian who had robbed Antony of the power 
to bring that war to an end. For if the sixteen 
thousand horsemen who were led back from Media 
by him had been on hand, equipped as they were 
like the Parthians and accustomed to fighting with 
them, and if they, when the Romans routed the 
fighting enemy, had taken off the fugitives, it would 
not have been in the enetny’s power to recover 
themselves from defeat and to venture again so 
often. Accordingly, all the army, in their anger, 
tried to incite Antony to take vengeance on the 
Armenian. But Antony, as a measure of prudence, 
neither reproached him with his treachery nor abated 
the friendliness and respect usually shown to him, 
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being now weak in numbers and in want of supplies. 
But afterwards, when he once more invaded Armenia,} 
and by many invitations and promises induced 
Artavasdes to come to him, Antony seized him, and 
took him in chains down to Alexandria, where he 
celebrated a triumph. And herein particularly did 
he give offence to the Romans, since he bestowed 
the honourable and solemn rites of his native country 
upon the Egyptians for Cleopatra’s sake. This, 
however, took place at a later time. 

LI. But now, hastening on through much wintry 
weather, which was already at hand, and incessant 
snow-storms, he lost eight thousand men on the 
march. He himself, however, went down with a small 
company to the sea, and in a little place between 
Berytus and Sidon, called White Village, he waited 
for Cleopatra to come; and since she was slow in 
coming he was beside himself with distress, promptly 
resorting to drinking and intoxication, although he 
could not hold out long at table, but in the midst of 
the drinking would often rise or spring up to look 
out, until she put into port, bringing an abundance of 
clothing and money for the soldiers. There are 
some, however, who say that he received the clothing 
from Cleopatra, but took the money from his own 
private funds, and distributed it as a gift from her. 

LII. And now the king of the Medes had a 
quarrel with Phraortes the Parthian; it arose, as 
they say, over the Roman spoils, but it made the 
Mede suspicions and fearful that his dominion would 
be taken away from him. For this reason he sent 
and invited Antony to come, promising to join him 
in the war with hisown forces. Antony, accordingly, 


1 In 348.0. Cf. chapter liii. 6. 
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was in high hopes. For the one thing which he 
thought had prevented his subjugation of the Par- 
thians, namely, his lack of a large number of 
horsemen and archers on his expedition, this he now 
saw supplied for him, and he would be granting and 
not asking a favour. He therefore made _ prepara- 
tions to go up again through Armenia, effect a 
junction with the Mede at the river Araxes, and then 
prosecute the war. 

LIII. But at Rome Octavia was desirous of sailing 
to Antony, and Caesar gave her permission to do so, 
as the majority say, not as a favour to her, but in 
order that, in case she were neglected and treated 
with scorn, he might have plausible ground for 
war. When Octavia arrived at Athens,! she received 
letters from Antony in which he bade her remain 
there and told her of his expedition. Octavia, 
although she saw through the pretext and was dis- 
tressed, nevertheless wrote to Antony asking whither 
he would have the things sent which she was 
bringing to him. For she was bringing a great 
quantity of clothing for his soldiers, many beasts of 
burden, and money and gifts for the officers and 
friends about him; and besides this, two thousand 
picked soldiers equipped as praetorian cohorts with 
splendid armour. These things were announced to 
Antony by a certain Niger, a friend of his who had 
been sent from Octavia, and he added such praises 
of her as was fitting and deserved. 

But Cleopatra perceived that Octavia was coming 
into a contest at close quarters with her, and feared 
lest, if she added to the dignity of her character 
and the power of Caesar her pleasurable society and 


1 In 35 B.¢. 
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her assiduous attentions to Antony, she would be- 
come invincible and get complete control over her 
husband. She therefore pretended to be passionately 
in love with Antony herself, and reduced her body 
by slender diet; she put on a look of rapture when 
Antony drew near, and one of faintness and melan- 
choly when he went away. She would contrive to 
be often seen in tears, and then would quickly wipe 
the tears away and try to hide them, as if she 
would not have Antony notice them. And she 
practised these arts while Antony was intending to 
go up from Syria to join the Mede. Her flatterers, 
too, were industrious in her behalf, and used to 
revile Antony as hard-hearted and unfeeling, and 
as the destroyer of a mistress who was devoted to 
him and him alone. For Octavia, they said, had 
married him as a matter of public policy and for 
the sake of her brother, and enjoyed the name 
of wedded wife; but Cleopatra, who was queen of 
so many people, was called Antony’s beloved, and 
she did not shun this name nor disdain it, as long 
as she could see him and live with him; but if she 
were driven away from him she would not survive 
it. At last, then, they so melted and enervated 
the man that he became fearful lest Cleopatra 
should throw away her life, and went back to Alex- 
andria, putting off the Mede until the summer 
season, although Parthia was said to be suffering 
from internal dissensions. However, he went up 
and brought the king once more into friendly re- 
lations, and after betrothing to one of his sons by 
Cleopatra one of the king’s daughters who was still 
small, he returned, his thoughts being now directed 
towards the civil war. 
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LIV. As for Octavia, she was thought to have 
been treated with scorn, and when she came back 
from Athens Caesar ordered her to dwell in her own 
house. But she refused to leave the house of her 
husband, nay, she even entreated Caesar himself, un- 
less on other grounds he had determined to make 
war upon Antony, to ignore Antony’s treatment of 
her, since it was an infamous thing even to have it 
said that the two greatest imperators in the world 
plunged the Romans into civil war, the one out of 
passion for, and the other out of resentment in 
behalf of, a woman. These were her words, and she 
confirmed them by her deeds. For she dwelt in her 
husband’s house, just as if he were at home, and she 
cared for his children, not only those whom she her- 
self, but also those whom Fulvia had borne him, in a 
noble and magnificent manner; she also received 
such friends of Antony as were sent to Rome in 
quest of office or on business, and helped them to 
obtain from Caesar what they wanted. Without mean- 
ing it, however, she was damaging Antony by this 
conduct of hers; for he was hated for wronging such 
a woman. He was hated, too, for the distribution 
which he made to his children in Alexandria ; it was 
seen to be theatrical and arrogant, and to evince hatred 
of Rome. For after filling the gymnasium with a 
throng and placing on a tribunal of silver two thrones 
of gold, one for himself and the other for Cleopatra, 
and other lower thrones for his sons, in the first place 
he declared Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, 
and Coele Syria, and she was to share her throne 
with Caesarion. Caesarion was believed to be a son 
of the former Caesar, by whom Cleopatra was left 
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pregnant. In the second place, he proclaimed his 
own sons by Cleopatra Kings of Kings, and to Alex- 
ander he allotted Armenia, Media and Parthia (when 
he should have subdued it), to Ptolemy Phoenicia, 
Syria, and Cilicia. At the same time he also produced 
his sons, Alexander arrayed in Median garb, which 
included a tiara and upright head-dress, Ptolemy in 
boots, short cloak, and broad-brimmed hat surmounted 
by a diadem. For the latter was the dress of the 
kings who followed Alexander, the former that of 
Medes and Armenians. And when the boys had 
embraced their parents, one was given a bodyguard 
of Armenians, the other of Macedonians. Cleopatra, 
indeed, both then and at other times when she ap- 
peared in public, assumed a robe sacred to Isis, and 
was addressed as the New Isis. 

LV. By reporting these things to the senate and 
by frequent denunciations before the people Caesar 
tried to inflame the multitude against Antony. 
Antony, too, kept sending counter-accusations against 
Caesar. The chief accusations which he made were, 
in the first place, that after taking Sicily away from 
Pompey, Caesar had not assigned a part of the island 
to him; in the second place, that after borrowing 
ships from him for the war he had kept them for 
himself; thirdly, that after ejecting his colleague 
Lepidus from office and degrading him, he was 
keeping for himself the army, the territory, and the 
revenues which had been assigned to Lepidus: finally 
that he had distributed almost all Italy in allotments, 
to his own soldiers, and had left nothing for the 
soldiers of Antony. To these charges Caesar replied 
by saying that he had deposed Lepidus from office 
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because he was abusing it, and as for what he had 
acquired in war, he would share it with Antony 
whenever Antony, on his part, should share Armenia 
with him ; and Antony’s soldiers had no claim upon 
Italy, since they had Media and Parthia, which 
countries they had added to the Roman dominion by 
their noble struggles under their imperator. 

LVI. Antony heard of this while he was tarrying 
in Armenia; and at once he ordered Canidius to take 
sixteen legions and go down to the sea. But he 
himself took Cleopatra with him and came to Ephesus. 
It was there that his naval foree was coming to- 
gether from all quarters, eight hundred ships of war 
with merchant vessels, of which Cleopatra furnished 
two hundred, besides twenty thousand talents, and 
supplies for the whole army during the war. But 
Antony, listening to the advice of Domitius and 
sundry others, ordered Cleopatra to sail to Egypt 
and there await the result of the war. Cleopatra, 
however, fearing that Octavia would again succeed. 
in putting a stop to the war, persuaded Canidius by 
large bribes to plead her cause with Antony, and to 
say that it was neither just to drive away from the 
war a woman whose contributions to it were so large, 
nor was it for the interest of Antony to dispirit the 
Egyptians, who formed a large part of his naval 
force; and besides, it was not easy to see how Cleo- 
patra was inferior in intelligence to anyone of the 
princes who took part in the expedition, she who for 
a long time had governed so large a kingdom by 
herself, and by long association with Antony had 
learned to manage large affairs. These arguments 
(since it was destined that everything should come 
into Caesar’s hands) prevailed ; and with united forces 
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they sailed to Samos and there made merry. For 
just as all the kings, dynasts, tetrarchs, nations, and 
cities between Syria, the Maeotic Lake, Armenia, 
and Illyria had been ordered to send or bring their 
equipment for the war, so all the dramatic artists 
were compelled to put in an appearance at Samos; and 
while almost all the world around was filled with 
groans and lamentations, a single island for many 
days resounded with flutes and stringed instruments ; 
theatres there were filled, and choral bands were 
competing with one another. Every city also sent 
an ox for the general sacrifice, and kings vied with 
one another in their mutual entertainments and gifts, 
And so men everywhere began to ask : “ How will the 
conquerors celebrate their victories if their prepara- 
tions for the war are marked by festivals so costly?” 
LVII. When these festivities were over, Antony 
gave the dramatic artists Priene as a place for them 
to dwell, and sailed himself to Athens, where sports 
and theatres again engaged him. Cleopatra, too, 
jealous of Octavia’s honours in the city (for Octavia 
was especially beloved by the Athenians), tried by 
many splendid gifts to win the favour of the people. 
So the people voted honours to her, and sent a depu- 
tation to her house carrying the vote, of whom An- 
tony was one, for was he not a citizen of Athens? 
And standing in her presence he delivered a speech 
in behalf of the city. To Rome, however, he sent 
men who had orders to eject Octavia from his house. 
And we are told that she left it taking all his chil- 
dren with her except his eldest son by Fulvia, who 
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was with his father; she was in tears of distress that 
she herself also would be regarded as one of the 
causes of the war. But the Romans felt pity for 
Antony, not for her, and especially those who had 
seen Cleopatra and knew that neither in youthful- 
ness nor beauty was she superior to Octavia. 

LVIII. When Caesar heard of the rapidity and 
extent of Antony’s preparations, he was much dis- 
turbed, fearing lest he should be forced to settle the 
issue of the war during that summer.! For he was 
lacking in many things, and people were vexed by 
the exactions of taxes. The citizens generally were 
compelled to pay one fourth of their income, and the 
freedmen one eighth of their property, and both 
classes cried out against Caesar, and disturbances 
arising from these causes prevailed throughout all 
Italy. Wherefore, among the greatest mistakes of 
Antony men reckon his postponement of the war. 
For it gave Caesar time to make preparations and 
put an end to the disturbances among the people. 
For while money was being exacted from them, they 
were angry, but when it had been exacted and they 
had paid it, they were calm. Moreover, Titius and 
Plancus, friends of Antony and men of consular rank, 
being abused by Cleopatra (for they had been most 
opposed to her accompanying the expedition) ran 
away to Caesar, and they gave him information about 
Antony’s will, the contents of which they knew. 
This will was on deposit with the Vestal Virgins, 
and when Caesar asked for it, they would not give 
it to him; but if he wanted to take it, they told him 
to come and do so. So he went and took it; and to 
begin with, he read its contents through by himself, 
and marked certain reprehensible passages; then 


1 The summer of 32 B.o, 
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he assembled the senate and read it aloud to them, 
although most of them were displeased to hear him 
do so. For they thought it a strange and grievous 
matter that a man should be called to account while 
alive for what he wished to have done after his death. 
Caesar laid most stress on the clause in the will re- 
lating to Antony’s burial. For it directed that An- 
tony’s body, even if he should die in Rome, should be 
borne in state through the forum and then sent away 
to Cleopatra in Egypt. Again, Calvisius, who was a 
companion of Caesar, brought forward against Antony 
the following charges also regarding his behaviour 
towards Cleopatra: he had bestowed upon her the 
libraries from Pergamum in which there were two 
hundred thousand volumes; at a banquet where 
there were many guests he had stood up and rubbed 
her feet, in compliance with some agreement and 
compact which they had made; he had consented to 
have the Ephesians in his presence salute Cleopatra 
as mistress; many times, while he was seated on his 
tribunal and dispensing justice to tetrarchs and 
kings, he would receive love-billets from her in 
tablets of onyx or crystal, and read them; and once 
when Furnius was speaking, a man of great worth 
and the ablest orator in Rome, Cleopatra was carried 
through the forum on a litter, and Antony, when he 
saw her, sprang up from his tribunal and forsook the 
trial, and hanging on to Cleopatra’s litter escorted 
her on her way. 

LIX. However, most of the charges thus brought 
by Calvisius were thought to be falsehoods; but the 
friends of Antony went about in Rome beseeching 
the people in his behalf, and they sent one of their 
number, Geminius, with entreaties that Antony 
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would not suffer himself to be voted out of his office 
and proclaimed an enemy of Rome. But Geminius, 
after his voyage to Greece, was an object of suspicion 
to Cleopatra, who thought that he was acting in the 
interests of Octavia; he was always put upon with 
jokes at supper and insulted with places of no honour 
at table, but he endured all this and waited for an 
opportunity to confer with Antony. Once, however, 
at a supper, being bidden to tell the reasons for his 
coming, he replied that the rest of his communica- 
tion required a sober head, but one thing he knew, 
whether he was drunk or sober, and that was that all 
would be well if Cleopatra was sent off to Egypt. At 
this, Antony was wroth, and Cleopatra said: “Thou 
hast done well, Geminius, to confess the truth with- 
out being put to the torture.” Geminius, accordingly, 
after a few days, ran away to Rome. And Cleopatra’s 
flatterers drove away many of the other friends of 
Antony also who could not endure their drunken 
tricks and scurrilities. Among these were Marcus 
Silanus and Dellius the historian. And Dellius says 
that he was also afraid of a plot against him by 
Cleopatra, of which Glaucus the physician had told 
him. For he had offended Cleopatra at supper by 
saying that while sour wine was served to them, 
Sarmentus, at Rome, was drinking Falernian. Now, 
Sarmentus was one of the youthful favourites of 
Caesar, such as the Romans eall “ deliciae.”’ 

LX. When Caesar had made sufficient preparations, 
a vote was passed to wage war against Cleopatra, and 
to take away from Antony the authority which he 
had surrendered to a woman. And Caesar said in 
addition that Antony had been drugged and was 
not even master of himself, and that the Romans 
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were carrying on war with Mardion the eunuch, 
and Potheinus, and Iras, and the tire-woman of Cleo- 
patra, and Charmion, by whom the principal affairs of 
the government were managed. 

The following signs are said to have been given 
before the war. Pisaurum, a city colonized by An- 
tony situated near the Adriatic, was swallowed up 
by chasms in the earth. From one of the marble 
statues of Antony near Alba sweat oozed for many 
days, and though it was wiped away it did not cease. 
In Patrae, while Antony was staying there, the He- 
racleium was destroyed by lightning; and at Athens 
the Dionysus in the Battle of the Giants! was dis- 
lodged by the winds and carried down into the 
theatre. Now, Antony associated himself with Hera- 
cles in lineage, and with Dionysus in the mode of life 
which he adopted, as'I have said,? and he was called 
the New Dionysus. The same tempest fell upon 
the colossal figures of Eumenes and Attalus at Athens, 
on which the name of Antony had been inscribed, 
and prostrated them, and them alone out of many. 
Moreover the admiral’s ship of Cleopatra was called 
Antonius, anda dire sign was given with regard to it. 
Some swallows, namely, made their nest under its 
stern ; but other swallows attacked these, drove them 
out and destroyed their nestlings. 

LXI. When the forces came together for the 
war, Antony had no fewer than five hundred fight- 
ing ships, among which were many vessels of eight 
and ten banks of oars, arrayed in pompous and 


1 One of the groups of figures at the south wall of the 
Acropolis dedicated by Attalus I. of Pergamum. See Pau- 
sanias, i. 25, 2, with Frazer’s notes. 

2 Chapters iv. 1 f. and xxiv. 3. 

3 As Cleopatra was called the New Isis (liv. 6). 
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festal fashion; he also had one hundred thousand 
infantry soldiers and twelve thousand horsemen. 
Of subject kings who fought with him, there were 
Bocchus the king of Libya, Tarcondemus the king 
of Upper Cilicia, Archelaiis of Cappadocia, Philadel- 
phus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, 
and Sadalas of Thrace. These were with him, 
while from Pontus Polemon sent an army, and Mal- 
chus from Arabia, and Herod the Jew, besides 
Amyntas the king of Lycaonia and Galatia; the 
king of the Medes also sent an auxiliary force. 
Caesar had two hundred and fifty ships of war, 
eighty thousand infantry, and about as many horse- 
men as his enemies. Antony’s authority extended 
over the country from the Euphrates and Armenia 
to the Ionian sea and Illyria; Caesar’s over the 
country reaching from Illyria to the Western Ocean 
and from the ocean back to the Tuscan and Sicilian 
seas. Of Libya, the part extending opposite to Italy, 
Gaul, and Iberia as far as the pillars of Hercules, be- 
longed to Caesar; the part extending from Cyrene 
as far as Armenia, to Antony. 

LXII. But to such an extent, now, was Antony an 
appendage of the woman that although he .was far 
superior on land, he wished the decision to rest with 
his navy, to please Cleopatra, and that too when he 
saw that for lack of crews his trierarchs were haling 
together out of long-suffering Greece wayfarers, 
mule-drivers, harvesters, and ephebi,! and that even 
then their ships were not fully manned, but most of 
them were deficient and sailed wretchedly. Caesar’s 
fleet, on the other hand, was perfectly equipped, and 


1 Young men approaching full military age, enrolled for 
preliminary training and service. 
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adopted by both Sintenis and Bekker. 
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consisted of ships which had not been built for a 
display of height or mass, but were easily steered, 
swift, and fully manned. This fleet Caesar kept 
assembled at Tarentum and Brundisium, and he sent 
to Antony a demand to waste no time, but to come 
with his forces; Caesar himself would furnish his 
armament with unobstructed roadsteads and harbours, 
and would withdraw with his land forces a day’s 
journey for a horseman from the sea-shore, until 
Antony should have safely landed and fixed his camp. 
This boastful language Antony matched by challeng- 
ing Caesar to single combat, although he was an 
older man than Caesar; and if Caesar declined this, 
Antony demanded that they should fight out the 
issue at. Pharsalus, as Caesar and Pompey had once 
done. But while Antony was lying at anchor off 
Actium, where now Nicopolis stands, Caesar got the 
start of him by crossing the Ionian sea and occupying 
a place in Epeirus called Toruné (that is, ladle); and 
when Antony and his friends were disturbed by this, 
since their infantry forces were belated, Cleopatra, 
jesting, said: “ What is there dreadful in Caesar’s 
sitting at a ladle?” 

LXIII. But Antony, when the enemy sailed against 
him at daybreak, was afraid lest they should capture 
his ships while they had no fighting crews, and there- 
fore armed the rowers and drew them up on the 
decks so as to make a show; then he grouped his 
ships at the mouth of the gulf near Actium, their 
ranks of oars on either side lifted and poised for the 
stroke, and their prows towards the enemy, as if they 
were fully manned and prepared to fight. Caesar, 
thus outwitted and deceived, withdrew. Antony was 
also thought to have shown great skill in enclosing 
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the potable water within certain barriers and thus de- 
priving the enemy of it, since the places round about 
afforded little, and that of bad quality. He also be- 
haved with magnanimity towards Domitius, contrary 
to the judgment of Cleopatra. For when Domitius, 
who was already in a fever, got into a small boat 
and went over to Caesar, Antony, though deeply 
chagrined, nevertheless, sent off to him all his bag- 
gage, together with his friends and servants. And 
Domitius, as if repenting when his faithlessness and 
treachery became known, straightway died. 

There were also defections among the kings, and 
Amyntas and Deiotarus went over to Caesar. Besides, 
since his navy was unlucky in everything and always 
too late to be of any assistance, Antony was again 
compelled to turn his attention to his land forces. 
Canidius also, the commander of the land forces, 
changed his mind in presence of the danger, and 
advised Antony to send Cleopatra away, to withdraw 
into Thrace or Macedonia, and there to decide the 
issue by a land battle. For Dicomes the king of the 
Getae promised to come to their aid with a large 
force ; and it would be no disgrace, Canidius urged, 
for them to give up the sea to Caesar, who had 
practised himself there in the Sicilian war; but it 
would be a strange thing for Antony, who was most 
experienced in land conflicts, not to avail himself of 
the strength and equipment of his numerous legionary 
soldiers, but to distribute his forces among ships and 
so fritter them away. 

However, Cleopatra prevailed with her opinion 
that the war should be decided by the ships, although 
she was already contemplating flight, and was dis- 
posing her own forces, not where they would be 
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helpful in winning the victory, but where they could 
most easily get away if the cause was lost. Moreover, 
there were two long walls extending down to the 
naval station from the camp, and between these 
Antony was wont to pass without suspecting any 
danger. But a slave told Caesar that it was possible 
to seize Antony as he went down between the walls, 
and Caesar sent men to lie in ambush for him. These 
men came near accomplishing their purpose, but 
seized only the man who was advancing in front of 
Antony, since they sprang up too soon; Antony 
himself escaped with difficulty by running. 

LXIV. When it had been decided to deliver a sea 
battle, Antony burned all the Egyptian ships except 
sixty ; but the largest and best, from those having 
three to those having ten banks of oars, he manned, 
putting on board twenty thousand heavy-armed 
soldiers and two thousand archers. It was on this 
occasion, we are told, that an infantry centurion, a 
man who had fought many a battle for Antony and 
was covered with scars, burst into laments as Antony 
was passing by, and said: ‘Imperator, why dost thou 
distrust these wounds and this sword and put thy hopes 
in miserable logs of wood? Let Egyptians and 
Phoenicians do their fighting at sea, but give us land, 
on which we are accustomed to stand and either 
conquer our enemies or die.” To this Antony made 
no reply, but merely encouraged the man by a gesture 
and a look to be of good heart, and passed on. And 
he had no good hopes himself, since, when the 
masters of his ships wished to leave their sails behind, 
he compelled them to put them on board and carry 
them, saying that not one fugitive of the enemy 
should be allowed to make his escape. 
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LXV. During that day, then, and the three follow- 
ing days the sea was tossed up by a strong wind and 
prevented the battle ; but on the fifth; the weather 
becoming fine and the sea calm, they came to 
an engagement. Antony had the right wing, with 
Publicola, Coelius the left, and in the centre were 
Marcus Octavius and Marcus Insteius. Caesar posted 
Agrippa on the left, and reserved the right wing for 
himself. Of the land forces, that of Antony was com- 
manded by Canidius, that of Caesar by Taurus, who 
drew them up along the sea and remained quiet. As 
for the leaders themselves, Antony visited all his 
ships in a row-boat, exhorting the soldiers, owing to 
the weight of their ships, to fight without changing 
their position, as if they were on land ; he also ordered 
the masters of the ships to receive the attacks of the 
enemy as if their ships were lying quietly at anchor, 
and to maintain their position at the mouth of the gulf, 
which was narrow and difficult. Caesar, we are told, 
who had left his tent while it was yet dark and was 
going round to visit his ships, was met by a man 
driving an ass. Caesar asked the man his name, and 
he, recognizing Caesar, replied: “ My name is Prosper, 
and my ass’s nameis Victor.” Therefore, when Caesar 
afterwards decorated the place with the beaks of 
ships, he set up bronze figures of an ass and a man. 
After surveying the rest of his line of battle, he was 
carried in a small boat to his right wing, and there 
was astonished to see the enemy lying motionless in 
the narrows ; indeed, their ships had the appearance 
of riding at anchor. For a long time he was con- 
vinced that this was really the case, and kept his own 
ships at a distance of about eight furlongs from the 
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enemy. But it was now the sixth hour, and since a 
wind was rising from the sea, the soldiers of Antony 
became impatient at the delay, and, relying on the 
height and size of their own ships as making them 
unassailable, they put their left wing in motion. When 
Caesar saw this he was delighted, and ordered his 
right wing to row backwards, wishing to draw the 
enemy still farther out from the gulf and the narrows, 
and then to surround them with his own agile vessels 
and come to close quarters with ships which, owing 
to their great size and the smallness of their crews, 
were slow and ineffective. 

LXVI. Though the struggle was beginning to 
be at close range, the ships did not ram or crush 
one another at all, since Antony’s, owing to their 
weight, had no impetus, which chiefly gives effect to 
the blows of the beaks, while Caesar’s not only 
avoided dashing front to front against rough and 
hard bronze armour, but did not even venture to ram 
the enemy’s ships in the side. For their beaks 
would easily have been broken off by impact against 
vessels constructed of huge square timbers fastened 
together with iron. The struggle was therefore like 
a land battle; or, to speak more truly, like the 
storming of a walled town. For three or four of 
Caesar's vessels were engaged at the same time 
about one of Antony’s, and the crews fought with 
wicker shields and spears and punting-poles and 
fiery missiles; the soldiers of Antony also shot with 
catapults from wooden towers. 

And now, as Agrippa was extending the left wing 
with a view to encircling the enemy, Publicola was 
forced to advance against him, and so was separated 
from the centre. The centre falling into confusion 
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and engaging with Arruntius,! although the sea-fight 
was still undecided and equally favourable to both 
sides, suddenly the sixty ships of Cleopatra were 
seen hoisting their sails for flight and making off 
through the midst of the combatants; for they had 
been posted in the rear of the large vessels, and 
threw them into confusion as they plunged through. 
The enemy looked on with amazement, seeing that 
they took advantage of the wind and made for Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here, indeed, Antony made it clear to all 
the world that he was swayed by the sentiments 
neither of a commander nor of a brave man, nor even 
by his own, but, as someone in pleasantry said that the 
soul of the lover dwells in another's body, he was 
dragged along by the woman as if he had become 
incorporate with her and must go where she did. 
For no sooner did he see her ship sailing off than he 
forgot everything else, betrayed and ran away from 
those who were fighting and dying in his cause, got 
into a five-oared galley, where Alexas the Syrian and 
Scellius were his only companions, and hastened 
after the woman who had already ruined him and 
would make his ruin still more complete. 

LXVII. Cleopatra recognized him and raised a 
signal on her ship ; so Antony came up and was taken 
on board, but he neither saw her nor was seen by her. 
Instead, he went forward alone to the prow and sat 
down by himself in silence, holding his head in both 
hands. At this point, Liburnian ships were seen 
pursuing them from Caesar’s fleet; but Antony 
ordered the ship’s prow turned to face them, and so 
kept them all off, except the ship of Eurycles the 
Laconian, who attacked vigorously, and brandished a 

1 The commander of Caesar’s centre, as Plutarch should 
have stated at lxv. 1. 289 
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spear on the deck as though he would cast it at An- 
tony. And when Antony, standing at the prow, 
asked, ‘Who is this that pursues: Antony?’’ the 
answer was, “Iam Eurycles the son of Lachares, 
whom the fortune of Caesar enables to avenge the 
death of his father.” Now, Lachares had been be- 
headed by Antony because he was involved in a 
charge of robbery. However, Eurycles did not hit 
Antony’s ship, but smote the other admiral’s ship (for 
there were two of them) with his bronze beak and 
whirled her round, and as she swung round sideways 
he captured her, and one of the other ships also, 
which contained costly equipment for household use. 
When Eurycles was gone, Antony threw himself 
down again in the same posture and did not stir. He 
spent three days by himself at the prow, either be- 
cause he was angry with Cleopatra, or ashamed to see 
her, and then put in at Taenarum. Here the women 
in Cleopatra’s company at first brought them into a 
parley, and then persuaded them to eat and sleep 
together. 

Presently not a few of their heavy transport ships 
and some of their friends began to gather about them 
after the defeat, bringing word that the fleet was 
destroyed, but that, in their opinion, the land forces 
still held together. So Antony sent messengers to 
Canidius, ordering him to retire with his army as fast 
as he could through Macedonia into Asia ; he himself, 
however, since he purposed to cross from Taenarum 
to Libya, selected one of the transport ships which 
carried much coined money and very valuable royal 
utensils in silver and gold, and made a present of it to 
his friends, bidding them divide up the treasure and 
look out for their own safety. They refused his gift 
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and were in tears, but he comforted them and be- 
sought them with great kindness and affection, and 
finally sent them away, after writing to Theophilus, 
his steward in Corinth, that he should keep the men 
in safe hiding until they could make their peace with 
Caesar. This Theophilus was the father of Hippar- 
chus, who had the greatest influence with Antony, 
was the first of Antony’s freedmen to go over to 
Caesar, and afterwards lived in Corinth. 

LXVIII. This, then, was the situation of Antony. 
But at Actium his fleet held out for a long time 
against Caesar, and only after, it had been most 
severely damaged by the high sea which rose against 
it did it reluctantly, and at the tenth hour, give up 
the struggle. There were not more than five thousand 
dead, but three hundred ships were captured, as 
Caesar himself has written. Only a few were aware 
that Antony had fled, and to those who heard of it 
the story was at first an incredible one, that he had 
gone off and left nineteen legions of undefeated 
men-at-arms and twelve thousand horsemen, as if he 
had not many times experienced both kinds of for- 
tune and were not exercised by the reverses of 
countless wars and fightings. His soldiers, too, had 
a great longing for him, and expected that he would 
presently make his appearance from some quarter or 
other; and they displayed so much fidelity and 
bravery that even after his flight had become evident 
they held together for seven days, paying no heed to 
the messages which Caesar sent them. But at last, 
after Canidius their general had run away by night 
and forsaken the camp, being now destitute of all 
things and betrayed by their commanders, they went 
over to the conqueror. 
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In consequence of this, Caesar sailed to Athens, 
and after making a settlement with the Greeks, he 
distributed the grain which remained over after the 
war among their cities; these were in a wretched 
plight, and had been stripped of money, slaves, and 
beasts of burden. At any rate, my great-grandfather 
Nicarchus used to tell how all his fellow-citizens 
were compelled to carry on their shoulders a stipu- 
lated measure of wheat down to the sea at Anticyra, 
and how their pace was quickened by the whip; they 
had carried one load in this way, he said, the second 
was already measured out, and they were just about 
to set forth, when word was brought that Antony 
had been defeated, and this was the salvation of the 
city; for immediately the stewards and soldiers of 
Antony took to flight, and the citizens divided the 
grain among themselves. 

LXIX. After Antony had reached the coast of 
Libya and sent Cleopatra forward into Egypt from 
Paraetonium, he had the benefit of solitude without 
end, roaming and wandering about with two friends, 
one a Greek, Aristocrates a rhetorician, and the other 
a Roman, Lucilius, about whom I have told a story 
elsewhere.1 He was at Philippi, and in order that 
Brutus might make his escape, pretended to be Bru- 
tus and surrendered himself to his pursuers. His 
life was spared by Antony on this account, and he 
remained faithful to him and steadfast up to the last 
crucial times. When the general to whom his forces 
in Libya had been entrusted brought about their 
defection, Antony tried to kill himself, but was pre- 
vented by his friends and brought to Alexandria. 
Here he found Cleopatra venturing upon a hazardous 


1 See the Brutus, chapter 1. 
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and great undertaking. The isthmus, namely, which 
separates the Red Sea! from the Mediterranean Sea 
off Egypt and is considered to be the boundary be- 
tween Asia and Libya, in the part where it is most. 
constricted by the two seas and has the least width, 
measures three hundred furlongs. Here Cleopatra 
undertook to raise her fleet out of water and drag 
the ships across, and after launching them in the 
Arabian Gulf! with much money and a large force, 
to settle in parts outside of Egypt, thus escaping war 
and servitude. But since the Arabians about Petra 
burned the first ships that were drawn up, and An- 
tony still thought that his land forces at Actium were 
holding together, she desisted, and guarded the ap- 
proaches to the country. And now Antony forsook 
the city and the society of his friends, and built for 
himself a dwelling in the sea at Pharos, by throwing 
a mole out into the water. Here he lived an exile 
from men, and declared that he was contentedly 
imitating the life of Timon, since, indeed, his exper- 
iences had been like Timon’s; for he himself also 
had been wronged and treated with ingratitude by 
his friends, and therefore hated and distrusted all 
mankind. 

LXX. Now, Timon was an Athenian, and lived 
about the time of the Peloponnesian War, as may be 
gathered from the plays of Aristophanes and Plato. 
For he is represented in their comedies as peevish 
and misanthropical; but though he avoided and re- 
pelled all intercourse with men, he was glad to see 
Alcibiades, who was then young and headstrong, and 
showered kisses upon him. And when Apemantus 


1 By Red Sea Plutarch here means the upper part of the 
Arabian Gulf. 
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was amazed at this and asked the reason for it, Timon 
said he loved the youth because he knew that he would 
be a cause of many ills to Athens. This Apemantus 
alone of all men Timon would sometimes admit into 
his company, since Apemantus was like him and tried 
sometimes to imitate his mode of life; and once, at 
the festival of The Pitchers,! the two were feasting 
by themselves, and Apemantus said: “Timon, what 
a fine symposium ours is!”’ “It would be,” said 
Timon, “if thou wert not here.” We are told also 
that once when the Athenians were holding an as- 
sembly, he ascended the bema, and the strangeness of 
the thing caused deep silence and great expectancy; 
then he said: “I have a small building lot, men of 
Athens, and a fig-tree is growing in it, from which 
many of my fellow citizens have already hanged 
themselves. Accordingly, as I intend to build a house 
there, I wanted to give public notice to that effect, in 
order that all of you who desire to do so may hang 
yourselves before the fig-tree is cut down.” After 
he had died and been buried at Halae near the 
sea, the shore in front of the tomb slipped away, 
and the water surrounded it and made it com- 
pletely inaccessible to man. The inscription on the 
tomb was : 


“ Here, after snapping the thread of a wretched life, 
I lie. 
Ye shall not learn my name, but my curses shall 
follow you.” 


This inscription he is said to have composed 


1 Choes-day, the second day of the great festival in honour 
of Dionysus called Anthesteria. It was a day of libations to 
the dead. 
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himself, but that in general circulation is by Calli- 
machus: 


‘Timon, hater of men, dwells here ; so pass along ; 
Heap many curses on me, if thou wilt, only pass 
along.” 


LXXI. These are a few things out of many con- 
cerning Timon. As for Antony, Canidius in person 
brought him word of the loss of his forces at Actium, 
and he heard that Herod the Jew, with sundry 
legions and cohorts, had gone over to Caesar, and 
that the other dynasts in like manner were deserting 
him and nothing longer remained of his power out- 
side of Egypt. However, none of these things 
greatly disturbed him, but, as if he gladly laid aside 
his hopes, that so he might lay aside his anxieties also, 
he forsook that dwelling of his in the sea, which he 
called Timoneum, and after he had been received 
into the palace by Cleopatra, turned the city to the 
enjoyment of suppers and drinking-bouts and distri- 
butions of gifts, inscribing in the list of ephebi! the 
son of Cleopatra and Caesar, and bestowing upon 
Antyllus the son of Fulvia the toga virilis without 
purple hem, in celebration of which, for many days, 
banquets and revels and feastings occupied Alex- 
andria. Cleopatra and Antony now dissolved their 
famous society of Inimitable Livers,? and founded 
another, not at all inferior to that in daintiness and 
luxury and extravagant outlay, which they called the 
society of Partners in Death. For their friends en- 
rolled themselves as those who would die together, 
and passed the time delightfully in a round of suppers. 
Moreover, Cleopatra was getting together collections 

1 See the note on lxii. 1. Caesarion was to be educated as 
a Greek, Antyllus as a Roman, 2 Cf. chapter xxviii. 2. 
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of all sorts of deadly poisons, and she tested the 
painless working of each of them by giving them to 
prisoners under sentence of death. But when she 
saw that the speedy poisons enhanced the sharpness 
of death by the pain they caused, while the milder 
poisons were not quick, she made trial of venomous 
animals, watching with her own eyes as they were 
set one upon another. She did this daily, and tried 
them almost all; and she found that the bite of the 
asp alone induced a sleepy torpor and sinking, where 
there was no spasm or groan, but a gentle perspira- 
tion on the face, while the perceptive faculties were 
easily relaxed and dimmed, and resisted all attempts 
to rouse and restore them, as is the case with those 
who are soundly asleep. 

LXXII. At the same time they also sent an em- 
bassy to Caesar in Asia, Cleopatra asking the realm 
of Egypt for her children, and Antony requesting 
that he might live as a private person at Athens, if 
he could not do so in Egypt. But owing to their 
lack of friends and the distrust which they felt on 
account of desertions, Euphronius, the teacher of the 
children, was sent on the embassy. For Alexas the 
Laodicean, who had been made known to Antony in 
Rome through Timagenes and had more influence 
with him than any other Greek, who had also been 
Cleopatra’s most effective instrument against Antony 
and had overthrown the considerations arising in his 
mind in favour of Octavia, had been sent to keep 
Herod the king from apostasy ; but after remaining 
there and betraying Antony he had the audacity to 
come into Caesar's presence, relying on Herod. 
Herod, however, could not help him, but the traitor 
was at once confined and carried in fetters to his own 
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country, where he was put to death by Caesar’s 
orders. Such was the penalty for his treachery 
which Alexas paid to Antony while Antony was yet 
alive. 

LXXIII, Caesar would not listen to the proposals 
for Antony, but he sent back word to Cleopatra that 
she would receive all reasonable treatment if she 
either put Antony to death or cast himout. He also 
sent with the messengers one of his own freedmen, 
Thyrsus, a man of nomean parts, and one who would 
persuasively convey messages from a young general 
to a woman who was haughty and astonishingly proud 
in the matter of beauty. This man had longer inter- 
views with Cleopatra than the rest, and was con- 
spicuously honoured by her, so that he roused 
suspicion in Antony, who seized him and gave him a 
flogging, and then sent him back to Caesar with a 
written message stating that Thyrsus, by his insolent 
and haughty airs, had irritated him, at a time when 
misfortunes made him easily irritated. “ But if thou 
dost not like the thing,” he said, “thou hast my 
freedman Hipparchus!; hang him up and give him a 
flogging, and we shall be quits.” After this, Cleo- 
patra tried to dissipate his causes of complaint and 
his suspicions by paying extravagant court to him; 
her own birthday she kept modestly and in a manner 
becoming to her circumstances, but she celebrated his 
with an excess of all kinds of splendour and costliness, 
so that many of those who were bidden to the supper 
came poor and went away rich. Meanwhile Caesar 
was being called home by Agrippa, who frequently 
wrote him from Rome that matters there greatly 
needed his presence. 


1 See chapter lxvii. 7. 
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LXXIV. Accordingly, the war was suspended for 
the time being; but when the winter was over, 
Caesar again marched against his enemy through 
Syria, and his generals through Libya. When Pelu- 
sium was taken there was a rumour that Seleucus 
had given it up, and not without the consent of 
Cleopatra; but Cleopatra allowed Antony to put to 
death the wife and children of Seleucus, and she 
herself, now that she had a tomb and monument 
built surpassingly lofty and beautiful, which she had 
erected near the temple of Isis, collected there the 
most valuable of the royal treasures, gold, silver, 
emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon; and 
besides all this she put there great quantities of 
torch-wood and tow, so that Caesar was anxious 
about the treasure, and fearing lest the woman might 
become desperate and burn up and destroy this 
wealth, kept sending on to her vague hopes of kindly 
treatment from him, at the same time that he ad- 
vanced with his army against the city. But when 
Caesar had taken up position near the hippodrome, 
Antony sallied forth against him and fought brilliantly 
and routed his cavalry, and pursued them as far as 
their camp. Then, exalted by his victory, he went 
into the palace, kissed Cleopatra, all armed as he was, 
and presented to her the one of his soldiers who had 
fought most spiritedly. Cleopatra gave the man as 
areward of valour a golden breastplate and a helmet. 
The man took them, of course,—and in the night 
deserted to Caesar. 

LXXV. And now Antony once more sent Caesar 
a challenge to single combat.!_ But Caesar answered 
that Antony had many ways of dying. Then Antony, 


1 Of. chapter lxii. 3. 
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conscious that there was no better death for him 
than that by battle, determined to attack by land 
and sea at once. And at supper, we are told, he bade 
the slaves pour out for him and feast him more 
generously; for it was uncertain, he said, whether 
they would be doing this on the morrow, or whether 
they would be serving other masters, while he him- 
self would be lying dead, a mummy and a nothing. 
Then, seeing that his friends were weeping at these 
words, he declared that he would not lead them out 
to battle, since from it he sought an honourable 
death for himself rather than safety and victory. 

During this night, it is said, about the middle of it, 
while the city was quiet and depressed through fear 
and expectation of what was coming, suddenly certain 
harmonious sounds from all sorts of instruments were 
heard, and the shouting of a throng, accompanied by 
cries of Bacchic revelry and satyric leapings, as if 
a troop of revellers, making a great tumult, were 
going forth from the city; and their course seemed 
to lie about through the middle of the city toward 
the outer gate which faced the enemy, at which 
point the tumult became loudest and then dashed 
out. Those who sought the meaning of the sign 
were of the opinion that the god to whom Antony 
always most likened and attached himself was now 
deserting him. 

LXXVI. At daybreak, Antony in person posted 
his infantry on the hills in front of the city, and 
watched his ships as they put out and attacked those 
of the enemy; and as he expected to see something 
great accomplished by them, he remained quiet. 
But the crews of his ships, as soon as they were near, 


1 Aug. 1, 30 B.o. 
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saluted Caesar’s crews with their oars, and on their 
returning the salute changed sides, and so all the 
ships, now united into one fleet, sailed up towards 
the city prows on. No sooner had Antony seen 
this than he was deserted by his cavalry, which went 
over to the enemy, and after being defeated with his 
infantry he retired into the city, crying out that he 
had been betrayed by Cleopatra to those with whom 
he waged war for her sake. But she, fearing his anger 
and his madness, fled for refuge into her tomb and 
let fall the drop-doors, which were made strong 
with bolts and bars; then she sent messengers to tell 
Antony that she was dead. Antony believed the 
message, and saying to himself, “Why dost thou 
longer delay, Antony? Fortune has taken away thy 
sole remaining excuse for clinging to life,’ he went 
into his chamber. Here, as he unfastened his breast- 
plate and laid it aside, he said ; ‘“‘O Cleopatra, I am 
not grieved to be bereft of thee, for I shall straight- 
way join thee; but I am grieved that such an imper- 
ator as I am has been found to be inferior to a woman 
in courage.” 

Now, Antony had a trusty slave named Eros. Him 
Antony had long before engaged, in case of need, to 
kill him, and now demanded the fulfilment of his 
promise. So Eros drew his sword and held it up as 
though he would smite his master, but then turned 
his face away and slew himself. And as he fell at his 
master’s feet Antony said : “Well done, Eros! though 
thou wast not able to do it thyself, thou teachest me 
what 1 must do’’; and running himself through the 
belly he dropped upon the couch. But the wound 
did not bring a speedy death. Therefore, as the 
blood ceased flowing after he had lain down, he 
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came to himself and besought the bystanders to give 
him the finishing stroke. But they fled from the 
chamber, and he lay writhing and crying out, until 
Diomedes the secretary came from Cleopatra with 
orders to bring him to her in the tomb. 

LXXVII. Having learned, then, that Cleopatra 
was alive, Antony eagerly ordered his servants to 
raise him up, and he was carried in their arms to the 
doors of her tomb, Cleopatra, however, would not open 
the doors, but showed herself at a window, from 
which she let down ropes and cords. To these 
Antony was fastened, and she drew him up herself, 
with the aid of the two women whom alone she had 
admitted with her into the tomb. Never, as those 
who were present tell us, was there a more piteous 
sight. Smeared with blood and struggling with 
death he was drawn up, stretching out his hands to 
her even as he dangled in the air. For the task was 
not an easy one for women, and scarcely could Cleo- 
patra, with clinging hands and strained face, pull up 
the rope, while those below called out encourage- 
. ment to her and shared her agony. And when she 
had thus got him in and laid him down, she rent her 
garments over him, beat and tore her breasts with 
her hands, wiped off some of his blood upon her 
face, and called him master, husband, and imperator ; 
indeed, she almost forgot her own ills in her pity for 
his. But Antony stopped her lamentations and asked 
for a drink of wine, either because he was thirsty, or 
in the hope of a speedier release. When he had 
drunk, he advised her to consult her own safety, if 
she could do it without disgrace, and among all the 
companions of Caesar to put most confidence in 
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Proculeius, and not to lament him for his last reverses, 
but to count him happy for the good things that 
had been his, since he had become most illus- 
trious of men, had won greatest power, and now 
had been not ignobly conquered, a Roman by a 
Roman. 

LXXVIII. Scarcely was he dead, when Proculeius 
came from Caesar. For aftér Antony had smitten 
himself and while he was being carried to Cleopatra, 
Dercetaeus, one of his body-guard, seized Antony’s 
sword, concealed it, and stole away with it; and 
running to Caesar, he was the first to tell him of 
Antony’s death, and showed him the sword all 
smeared with blood. When Caesar heard these 
tidings, he retired within his tent and wept for aman 
who had been his relation by marriage, his colleague 
in office and command, and his partner in many 
undertakings and struggles. Then he took the letters 
which had passed between them, called in his friends, 
and read the letters aloud, showing how reasonably 
and justly he had written, and how rude and over- 
bearing Antony had always been in his replies. 
After this, he sent Proculeius, bidding him, if 
possible, above all things to get Cleopatra into his 
power alive ; for he was fearful about the treasures 
in her funeral pyre, and he thought it would add 
greatly to the glory of his triumph if she were led 
in the procession. Into the hands of Proculeius, 
however, Cleopatra would not put herself; but she 
conferred with him after he had come close to the 
tomb and stationed himself outside at a door which 
was on a level with the ground. The door was 
strongly fastened with bolts and bars, but allowed a 
passage for the voice. So they conversed, Cleopatra 
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asking that her children might have her kingdom, 
and Proculeius bidding her be of good cheer and 
trust Caesar in everything. 

LXXIX. After Proculeius had surveyed the place, 
he brought back word to Caesar, and Gallus was sent 
to have another interview with the queen; and com- 
_ing up to the door he purposely prolonged the con- 
versation. Meanwhile Proculeius applied a ladder 
and went in through the window by which the 
women had taken Antony inside. Then he went 
down at once to the very door at which Cleopatra was 
standing and listening to Gallus, and he had two 
servants with him. One of the women imprisoned 
with Cleopatra cried out, “‘ Wretched Cleopatra, thou 
art taken alive,’ whereupon the queen turned about, 
saw Proculeius, and tried to stab herself ; for she had 
at her girdle a dagger such as robbers wear. But 
Proculeius ran swiftly to her, threw both his arms 
about her, and said: “O Cleopatra, thou art wrong- 
ing both thyself and Caesar, by trying to rob him of 
an opportunity to show great kindness, and by fix- 
ing upon the gentlest of commanders the stigma of 
faithlessness and implacability.”” At the same time 
he took away her weapon, and shook out her clothing, 
to see whether she was concealing any poison. And 
there was also sent from Caesar one of his freedmen, 
Epaphroditus, with injunctions to keep the queen 
alive by the strictest vigilance, but otherwise to make 
any concession that would promote her ease and 
pleasure. 

LXXX. And now Caesar himself drove into the city, 
and he was conversing with Areius the philosopher, to 
whom he had given his right hand, in order that Areius 
might at once be conspicuous among the citizens, and 
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be admired because of the marked honour shown him 
by Caesar. After he had entered the gymnasium and 
ascended a tribunal there made for him, the people 
were beside themselves with fear and _ prostrated 
themselves before him, but he bade them rise up, and 
said that he acquitted the people of all blame, first, 
because of Alexander, their founder ; second, because 
he admired the great size and beauty of the city ; 
and third, to gratify his companion, Areius. This 
honour Caesar bestowed upon Areius, and pardoned 
many other persons also at his request. Among 
these was Philostratus, a man more competent to 
speak extempore than any sophist that ever lived, 
but he improperly represented himself as belonging 
to the school of the Academy. Therefore Caesar, 
abominating his ways, would not listen to his entrea- 
ties. So Philostratus, having a long white beard 
and wearing a dark robe, would follow behind Areius, 
ever declaiming this verse :— 


«¢ A wise man will a wise man save, if wise he be.” 


When Caesar learned of this, he pardoned him, 
wishing rather to free Areius from odium than Philo- 
stratus from fear. 

LXXXI. As for the children of Antony, Antyllus, 
his son by Fulvia, was betrayed by Theodorus his 
tutor and put to death; and after the soldiers had 
cut off his head, his tutor took away the exceeding 
precious stone which the boy wore about his neck 
and sewed it into his own girdle; and though he 
denied the deed, he was convicted of it and crucified. 
Cleopatra’s children, together with their attendants, 
were kept under guard and had generous treatment. 


1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown poet (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.” p. 921). 
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But Caesarion, who was said to be Cleopatra’s son by 
Julius Caesar, was sent by his mother, with much 
treasure, into India, by way of Ethiopia. There 
Rhodon, another tutor like Theodorus, persuaded 
him to go back, on the ground that Caesar invited 
him to take the kingdom. But while Caesar was 
deliberating on the matter, we are told that Areius 
said :— 
“ Not a good thing were a Caesar too many.” 


LXXXII. As for Caesarion, then, he was after- 
wards put to death by Caesar,—after the death of 
Cleopatra; but as for Antony, though many generals 
and kings asked for his body that they might give it 
burial, Caesar would not take it away from Cleopatra, 
and it was buried by her hands in sumptuous and 
royal fashion, such things being granted her for the 
purpose as she desired. But in consequence of so 
much grief as well as pain (for her breasts were 
wounded and inflamed by the blows she gave them) 
a fever assailed her, and she welcomed it as an ex- 
cuse for abstaining from food and so releasing herself 
from ‘life without hindrance. Moreover, there was a 
physician in her company of intimates, Olympus, to 
whom she told the truth, and she had his counsel 
and assistance in compassing her death, as Olympus 
himself testifies in a history of these events which he 
published. But Caesar was suspicious, and plied her 
with threats and fears regarding her children, by 
which she was laid low, as by engines of war, and 
surrendered her body for such care and nourishment 
as was desired. 

LXXXIII. After a few days Caesar himself came 
to talk with her and give her comfort. She was 
lying on a mean pallet-bed, clad only in her tunic, 
321 
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but sprang up as he entered and threw herself at his 
feet; her hair and face were in terrible disarray, her 
voice trembled, and her eyes were sunken. There 
were also visible many marks of the cruel blows 
upon her bosom; in a word, her body seemed to be 
no better off than her spirit. Nevertheless, the 
charm for which she was famous and the boldness of 
her beauty were not altogether extinguished, but, 
although she was in such a sorry plight, they shone 
forth from within and made themselves manifest in 
the play of her features. After Caesar had bidden 
her to lie down and had seated himself near her, she 
began a sort of justification of her course, ascribing 
it to necessity and fear of Antony; but as Caesar 
opposed and refuted her on every point, she quickly 
changed her tone and sought to move his pity by 
prayers, as one who above all things clung to life. 
And finally she gave him a list which she had of all 
her treasures; and when Seleucus, one of her stew- 
ards, showed conclusively that she was stealing away 
and hiding some of them, she sprang up, seized him 
by the hair, and showered blows upon his face. And 
when Caesar, with a smile, stopped her, she said: 
“But is it not a monstrous thing, O Caesar, that 
when thou hast deigned to come to me and speak to 
me though I am in this wretched plight, my slaves 
denounce me for reserving some women’s adornments, 
—not for myself, indeed, unhappy woman that I am, 
—but that I may make trifling gifts to Octavia and 
thy Livia, and through their intercession find thee 
merciful and more gentle?’’ Caesar was pleased 
with this speech, being altogether of the opinion that 
she desired to live. He told her, therefore, that he 
left these matters for her to manage, and that in all 
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other ways he would give her more splendid treat- 
ment than she could possibly expect. Then he went 
off, supposing that he had deceived her, but the 
rather deceived by her. 

LXXXIV. Now, there was a young man of rank 
among Caesar’s companions, named Cornelius Dola- 
bella. This man was not without a certain tenderness 
for Cleopatra; and so now, in response to her request, 
he secretly sent word to her that Caesar himself was 
preparing to march with his land forces through 
Syria, and had resolved to send off her and her 
children within three days. After Cleopatra had 
heard this, in the first place, she begged Caesar that 
she might be permitted to pour libations for Antony ; 
and when the request was granted, she had herself 
carried to the tomb, and embracing the urn which 
held his ashes, in company with the women usually 
about her, she said: “Dear Antony, I buried thee 
but lately with hands still free; now, however, I pour 
libations for thee as a captive, and so carefully 
guarded that I cannot either with blows or tears dis- 
figure this body of mine, which is a slave’s body, and 
closely watched that it may grace the triumph over 
thee. Do not expect other honours or libations; 
these are the last from Cleopatra the captive. 
For though in life nothing could part us from each 
other, in death we are likely to change places; thou, 
the Roman, lying buried here, while I, the hapless 
woman, lie in Italy, and get only so much of thy 
country as my portion. But if indeed there is any 
might or power in the gods of that country (for the 
gods of this country have betrayed us), do not aban- 
don thine own wife while she lives, nor permit a 
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triumph to be celebrated over thyself in my person, 
but hide and bury me here with thyself, since out 
of all my innumerable ills not one is so great and 
dreadful as this short time that I have lived apart 
from thee.” 

LXXXV. After such lamentations, she wreathed 
and kissed the urn, and then ordered a bath to be 
prepared for herself. After her bath, she reclined at 
table and was making a sumptuous meal. And there 
came a man from the country carrying a basket ; and 
when the guards asked him what he was bringing 
there, he opened the basket, took away the leaves, 
and showed them that the dish inside was full of figs. 
The guards were amazed at the great size and beauty 
of the figs, whereupon the man smiled and asked 
them to take some ; so they felt no mistrust and bade 
him take themin. After her meal, however, Cleopatra 
took a tablet which was already written upon and 
sealed, and sent it to Caesar, and then, sending away 
all the rest of the company except her two faithful 
women, she closed the doors. 

But Caesar opened the tablet, and when he found 
there lamentations and supplications of one who 
begged that he would bury her with Antony, he 
quickly knew what had happened. At first he was 
minded to go himself and give aid; then he ordered 
messengers to go with all speed and investigate. But 
the mischief had been swift. For though his mes- 
sengers came on the runand found the guards as yet 
aware of nothing, when they opened the doors they 
found Cleopatra lying dead upon a golden couch, 
arrayed in royal state. And of her two women, the 
one called Iras was dying at her feet, while Char- 
mion, already tottering and heavy-headed, was 
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trying to arrange the diadem which encircled the 
queen’s brow. Then somebody said in anger: “A 
fine deed, this, Charmion!” ‘It is indeed most 
fine,’ she said, “and befitting the descendant of so 
many kings.’’ Not a word more did she speak, but 
fell there by the side of the couch. 

LXXXVI. It is said that the asp was brought with 
those figs and leaves and lay hidden beneath them, 
for thus Cleopatra had given orders, that the reptile 
might fasten itself upon her body without her being 
aware of it. But when she took away some of the 
figs and saw it, she said: “There it is, you see,” and 
baring her arm she held it out for the bite. But 
others say that the asp was kept carefully shut upin a 
water jar, and that while Cleopatra was stirring it up 
and irritating it with a golden distaff it sprang and 
fastened itself upon her arm. But the truth of the 
matter no one knows; for it was also said that she 
carried about poison in a hollow comb and kept the 
comb hidden in her hair; and yet neither spot nor 
other sign of poison broke out upon her body. More- 
over, not even was the reptile seen within the 
chamber, though people said they saw some traces of 
it near the sea, where the chamber looked out upon 
it with its windows. And some also say that Cleo- 
patra’s arm was seen to have two slight and indis- 
tinct punctures; and this Caesar also seems to have 
believed. For in his triumph an image of Cleopatra 
herself with the asp clinging to her was carried in 
the procession. These, then, are the various accounts 
of what happened. 

But Caesar, although vexed at the death of the 
woman, admired her lofty spirit ; and he gave orders 
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that her body should be buried with that of Antony 
in splendid and regal fashion. Her women also 
received honourable interment by his orders. When 
Cleopatra died she was forty years of age save one, had 
been queen for two and twenty of these, and had 
shared her power with Antony more than fourteen. 
Antony was fifty-six years of age, according to some, 
according to others, fifty-three. Now, the statues of 
Antony were torn down, but those of Cleopatra were 
left standing, because Archibius, one of her friends, 
gave Caesar two thousand talents, in order that they 
might not suffer the same fate as Antony’s. 
LXXXVII. Antony left seven children by his three 
wives, of whom Antyllus, the eldest, was the only 
one who was put to death by Caesar ; the rest were 
taken up by Octavia and reared with her own chil- 
dren. Cleopatra, the daughter of Cleopatra, Octavia 
gave in marriage to Juba, the most accomplished of 
kings, and Antony, the son of Fulvia, she raised so 
high that, while Agrippa held the first place in Caesar's 
estimation, and the sons of Livia the second, Antony 
was thought to be and really was third. By Marcellus 
Octavia had two daughters, and one son, Marcellus, 
whom Caesar made both his son and his son-in-law, 
and he gave one of the daughters to Agrippa. But 
since Marcellus died very soon after his marriage 
and it was not easy for Caesar to select from among 
his other friends a son-in-law whom he could trust, 
Octavia proposed that Agrippa should take Caesar’s 
daughter to wife, and put away her own. First 
Caesar was persuaded by her, then Agrippa, where- 
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upon she took back her own daughter and married 
her to young Antony, while Agrippa married Caesar's 
daughter. Antony left two daughters by Octavia, of 
whom one was taken to wife by Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and the other, Antonia, famous for her beauty 
and discretion, was married to Drusus, who was the 
son of Livia and the step-son of Caesar. From this 
marriage sprang Germanicus and Claudius ; of these, 
Claudius afterwards came to the throne, and of the 
children of Germanicus, Caius reigned with distinction, 
but for a short time only, and was then put to death 
with his wife and child, and Agrippina, who had a 
son by Ahenobarbus, Lucius Domitius, became the 
wife of Claudius Caesar. And Claudius, having adopted 
Agrippina’s son, gave him the name of Nero Ger- 
manicus. ‘This Nero came to the throne in my time. 
He killed his mother, and by his folly and madness 
came near subverting the Roman empire. He was 
the fifth in descent from Antony. 


COMPARISON OF DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 


I. Since, then, both these men experienced great 
reversals of fortune, let us first observe, with regard 
to their power and fame, that in the one case these 
were acquired for him by his father and inherited, 
since Antigonus became the strongest of Alexander’s 
successors, and before Demetrius came of age had 
attacked and mastered the greater part of Asia; 
Antony, on the contrary, was the son of a man who, 
though otherwise gifted, was yet no warrior, and 
could leave him no great legacy of reputation; and 
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yet Antony had the courage to seek the power of 
Caesar, to which his birth gave him no claim, and to 
all that Caesar had wrought out before him he made 
himself the rightful successor. And so great strength 
did he attain, in reliance upon his own resources 
alone, that, after forcing a division of the empire into 
two parts, he chose one, and took the more splendid 
one of the two; and though absent himself, through 
his assistants and lieutenant-generals he defeated 
the Parthians many times, and drove the barbarous 
tribes about the Caucasus as far as the Caspian Sea. 
Moreover, even the things that brought him ill-repute 
bear witness to his greatness. For Antigonus was 
well pleased to have his son Demetrius marry Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater, in spite of her disparity 
in years, because he thought her a greater personage; 
whereas Antony's marriage to Cleopatra was a dis- 
grace to him, although she was a woman who surpassed 
in power and splendour all the royalties of her time 
except Arsaces. But he made himself so great that 
men thought him worthy of greater things than he 
desired. 

II As regards their resolution to win empire, this 
was blameless in the case of Demetrius, who sought 
to subdue and reign as king over men who were 
accustomed to subjection and kings; but in the case 
of Antony it was harsh and tyrannical, since he tried 
to enslave the Roman people when it had just escaped 
from the sole rule of Caesar. Moreover, as regards 
the greatest and most brilliant of his achievements, 
namely, the war against Cassius and Brutus, it was to 
deprive his country and his fellow citizens of their 
liberty that the war was waged. But Demetrius, even 
before he felt the constraints of adversity, kept on 
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liberating Greece and expelling their garrisons from 
her cities, unlike Antony, whose boast was that 
he had slain in Macedonia the men who had given 
liberty to Rome. And besides, as regards their love 
of giving and the largeness of their gifts, one of the 
things for which Antony is lauded, Demetrius far 
surpassed in this, and bestowed more upon his 
enemies than Antony ever gave to his friends. It 
is true that for ordering the body of Brutus to be 
robed and buried Antony won a good name ; but Deme- 
trius gave obsequies to all his enemy’s dead, and sent 
his prisoners back to Ptolemy with money and gifts.} 

III. Both were insolent in prosperity, and aban- 
doned themselves to luxury and enjoyment. But it 
cannot be said that Demetrius, for all his pleasures 
and amours, ever let slip the time for action, nay, it 
was only when his leisure was abundant that he 
introduced his pleasures; and his Lamia, like the 
creature of fable, he made his pastime only when he 
was sportive or drowsy. But when he got ready for 
war, his spear was not tipped with ivy, nor did his 
helmet smell of myrrh, nor did he go forth to his 
battles from the women’s chamber, sleek and bloom- 
ing, but quieting down and stopping the revels and 
orgies of Bacchus, he became, in the words of Euri- 
pides,? a “minister of unhallowed Ares,” and got 
not a single slip or fall because of his indolence or 
pleasures. i 

Antony, on the contrary, like Heracles in paintings 
where Omphalé is seen taking away his club and 
stripping off his lion’s skin, was often disarmed by 
Cleopatra, subdued by her spells, and persuaded to 


1 See the Demetrius, xvii. 1. 


2 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.” p. 679. 
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drop from his hands great undertakings and necessary 
campaigns, only to roam about and play with her on 
the sea-shores by Canopus and Taphosiris. And at 
last, like Paris, he ran away from the battle and sank 
upon her bosom; although, more truly stated, Paris 
ran away to Helen’s chamber after he had been de- 
feated ; but Antony ran away in chase of Cleopatra, 
and thereby threw away the victory. 

IV. Further, Demetrius, in making several mar- 
riages, did not do what was prohibited, but what had 
been made customary for the kings of Macedonia by 
Philip and Alexander ; he did just what Lysimachus 
and Ptolemy did, and held all his wives in honour. 
Antony, on the contrary, in marrying two wives at 
once, in the first place did what no Roman had ever 
dared to do; and in the second place, he drove away 
his Roman and lawfully wedded wife, in order to 
gratify the foreigner, with whom he was living con- 
trary to law. Hence marriage brought no harm to 
Demetrius, but to Antony the greatest of his evils. 

On the other hand, the lascivious practices of An- 
tony are marked by no such sacrilege as are those of 
Demetrius. For historians tell us that bitches are 
excluded from the entire acropolis, because these 
animals couple without the least concealment; but 
the very Parthenon itself saw Demetrius cohabit- 
ing with harlots and debauching many Athenian 
women. And that vice which one would think least 
associated with such wanton enjoyments, namely, the 
vice of cruelty, this enters into Demetrius’ pursuit of 
pleasure, since he suffered, or rather compelled, the 
lamentable death of the most beautiful and the most 
chaste of Athenians, who thus sought to escape his 
shameful treatment. In a word, Antony wronged 
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himself by his excesses, while Demetrius wronged 
others. 

V. Again, towards his parents Demetrius was in all 
respects blameless; whereas Antony surrendered his 
mother’s brother for the privilege of killing Cicero, a 
deed in itself so abominable and cruel that Antony 
would hardly have been forgiven had Cicero’s death 
been the price of his uncle’s safety. 

Further, as regards violations of oaths and treaties 
by both, in the seizure of Artabazus by the one, and 
the killing of Alexander by the other, for Antony 
there is the excuse which men admit to be valid, 
namely, that he had been deserted in Media by 
Artabazus and betrayed; but Demetrius, as many 
say, invented false accusations, upon which he acted, 
and denounced one who had been wronged by him; 
the murder was not retaliation for wrongs done 
to him. 

And again, Demetrius was himself the author of 
his successes; Antony, on the contrary, won his 
greatest and fairest victories through his generals, on 
fields where he was not present. 

VI. But the downfall of both was due to them- 
selves, though the manner of it differed. Demetrius 
was deserted by others, for the Macedonians went 
away from him; whereas Antony deserted others, 
for he ran away from those who were risking their 
lives for him. Demetrius may therefore be blamed 
for making his soldiers so hostile to him, and Antony 
for abandoning a goodwill and confidence which was 
so much in evidence. 

As for their deaths, neither is to be commended, 
but that of Demetrius is the more to be censured. 
For he suffered himself to be taken prisoner, and 
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was well content to add to his life three years of 
imprisonment. He was tamed, like a wild beast, by 
way of his belly and by wine. Whereas Antony took 
himself off,—in a cowardly, pitiful, and ignoble way, 
it is true, but at least before his enemy became 
master of his person. 
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I. Historians tell us that the first king of the 
Thesprotians and Molossians after the flood was 
Phaethon, one of those who came into Epeirus with 
Pelasgus ; but some say that Deucalion-and Pyrrha 
established the sanctuary at Dodona and dwelt there 
among the Molossians. In after time, however, 
Neoptolemus the son of Achilles, bringing a people 
with him, got possession of the country for himself, 
and left a line of kings descending from him. These 
were called after him Pyrrhidae; for he had the 
surname of Pyrrhus in his boyhood, and of his legiti- 
mate children by Lanassa, the daughter of Cleo- 
daeus the son of Hyllus, one was named by him 
Pyrrhus. Consequently Achilles also obtained divine 
honours in Epeirus, under the native name of 
Aspetus. But the kings who followed in this line 
soon lapsed into barbarism and became quite ob- 
scure, both in their power and in their lives, and 
it was Tharrhypas, historians say, who first introduced 
Greek customs and letters and regulated his cities 
by humane laws, thereby acquiring for himself a 
name. Alcetas was a son of Tharrhypas, Arybas of 
Alcetas, and of Arybas and Troas, Aeacides. He 
married Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Thes- 
salian, a man who won high repute at the time of the 
Lamian war! and acquired the highest authority 


1 323-322 B.o. See the Demosthenes, xxvii. 1. 
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among the confederates after Leosthenes. Phthia 
bore to Aeacides two daughters, Deidameia and 
Troas, and a son, Pyrrhus. 

II. But factions arose among the Molossians, and 
expelling Aeacides they brought into power the sons 
of Neoptolemus.! The friends of Aeacides were 
then seized and put to death, but Pyrrhus, who was 
still a babe and was sought for by the enemy, was 
stolen away by Androcleides and Angelus, who took 
to flight. However, they were obliged to take along 
with them a few servants, and women for the 
nursing of the child, and on this account their flight 
was laborious and slow and they were overtaken. 
They therefore entrusted the child to Androcleion, 
Hippias, and Neander, sturdy and trusty young men, 
with orders to fly with all their might and make for 
Megara, a Macedonian town; while they themselves, 
partly by entreaties and partly by fighting, stayed 
the course of the pursuers until late in the evening. 
After these had at last been driven back, they 
hastened to join the men who were carrying Pyrrhus. 
The sun had already set and they were near their 
hoped-for refuge, when suddenly they found them- 
selves cut off from it by the river which flowed past 
the city. This had a forbidding and savage look, and 
when they tried to cross it, proved altogether im- 
passable. For its current was greatly swollen and 
violent from rains that had fallen, and the darkness 
made everything more formidable. Accordingly, 
they gave up trying to cross unaided, since they 
were carrying the child and the women who cared 
for the child; and perceiving some of the people of 
the country standing on the further bank, they 


1 A brother of Arybas, and therefore uncle of Aeacides, 
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besought their help in crossing, and showed them 
Pyrrhus, with loud cries and supplications. But the 
~people on the other side could not hear them for the 
turbulence and splashing of the stream, and so there 
was delay, one party shouting what the other could 
not understand, until some one bethought himselr 
of a better way. He stripped off a piece of bark 
from a tree and wrote thereon with a buckle-pin a 
message telling their need and the fortune of the 
child; then he wrapped the bark about a stone, 
which he used to give force to his cast, and threw it 
to the other side. Some say, however, that it was a 
javelin about which he wrapped the bark, and that 
he shot it across. Accordingly, when those on the 
other side had read the message and saw that no 
time was to be lost, they cut down trees, lashed 
them together, and made their way across. As 
chance would have it, the first of them to make his 
way across was named Achilles ; he took Pyrrhus in 
his arms, and the rest of the fugitives were conveyed 
across by others in one way or another. 

IfI. Having thus outstripped their pursuers and 
reached aplace of safety, the fugitives betook them- 
selves to Glaucias the king of the Illyrians; and finding 
him sitting at home with his wife, they put the little 
child down on the floor before them. Then the king 
began to reflect. He was in fear of Cassander, who 
was an enemy of Aeacides, and held his peace along 
time as he took vounsel with himself. Meanwhile 
Pyrrhus, of his own accord, crept along the floor, 
clutched the king’s robe, and pulled himself on to 
his feet at the knees of Glaucias, who was moved at 
first to laughter, then to pity, as he saw the child 
clinging to his knees and weeping like a formal 
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suppliant. Some say, however, that the child did 
not supplicate Glaucias, but caught hold of an altar 
of the gods and stood there with his arms thrown 
round it, and that Glaucias thought this a sign from 
Heaven. Therefore he at once put Pyrrhus in the 
arms of his wife, bidding her rear him along with 
their children; and a little while after, when the 
child’s enemies demanded his surrender, and Cas- 
sander offered two hundred talents for him, Glaucias 
would not give him up, but after he had reached the 
age of twelve years, actually conducted him back 
into Epeirus with an armed force and set him upon 
the throne there. 

In the aspect of his countenance Pyrrhus had 
more of the terror than of the majesty of kingly 
power. He had not many teeth, but his upper jaw 
was one continuous bone, on which the usual intervals 
between the teeth were indicated by slight de- 
pressions. People of a splenetic habit believed that 
he cured their ailment; he would sacrifice a white 
cock, and, while the patient lay flat upon his back, 
would press gently with his right foot against the 
spleen. Nor was any one so obscure or poor as not 
to get this healing service from him if he asked it. 
The king would also accept the cock after he had 
sacrificed it, and this honorarium was most pleasing 
to him. It is said, further, that the great toe of 
his right foot had a divine virtue, so that after the 
rest of bis body had been consumed, this was found 
to be untouched and unharmed by the fire. These 
things, however, belong to a later period. 

IV. When he had reached the age of seventeen 
years! and was thought to be firmly seated on his 


1 Tn 302 B.c, 
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throne, it came to pass that he went on a journey, 
when one of the sons of Glaucias, with whom he had 
been reared, was married. Once more, then, the 
Molossians banded together, drove out his friends, 
plundered his property, and put themselves under 
Neoptolemus.! Pyrrhus, thus stripped of his realm 
and rendered destitute of all things, joined himself 
to Demetrius the son of Antigonus, who had his 
sister Deidameia to wife. She, while she was still a 
girl, had been nominally given in marriage to 
Alexander, Roxana’s son; but their affairs miscarried, 
and when she was of age Demetrius married her.? 
In the great battle which all the kings fought at 
Ipsus® Pyrrhus was present, and took part with 
Demetrius, though still a stripling. He routed the 
enemy opposed to him, and made a brilliant display 
of valour among the combatants. Moreover, though 
Demetrius lost the day, Pyrrhus did not abandon 
him, but kept guard over his cities in Greece which 
were entrusted to him,‘ and when Demetrius made 
peace with Ptolemy, sailed to Egypt as hostage for 
him. Here, both in hunting and in bodily exercises, 
he gave Ptolemy proof of his prowess and endurance, 
and seeing that among the wives of Ptolemy it was 
Berenicé who had the greatest influence and was 
foremost in virtue and understanding, he paid 
especial court to her. He was adept at turning to 
his own advantage the favour of his superiors, just as 
he was inclined to look down upon his inferiors, and 
since he was orderly and restrained in his ways of 
living, he was selected from among many young 

1 A grandson of the Neoptolemus mentioned in chapter ii. 1. 

2 See the Demetrius, xxv. 2. 


3 In 301 B.c. Cf. the Demetrius, chapters xxviii. f. 
4 Cf. the Demetrius, xxxi. 2. 
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princes as a husband for Antigone, one of the 
daughters of Berenicé, whom she had by Philip? 
before her marriage with Ptolemy. 

V. After this marriage he was held in still greater 
esteem, and since Antigone was an excellent wife to 
him, he brought it to pass that he was sent into 
Epeirus with money and an army to regain his king- 
dom. Most people there were glad to see him come, 
owing to their hatred of Neoptolemus, who was a 
stern and arbitrary ruler. However, fearing lest 
Neoptolemus should have recourse to one of the 
other kings, he came to terms and made friendship 
with him on the basis of a joint exercise of the 
royal power. But as time went on there were 
people who secretly exasperated them against one 
another and filled them with mutual suspicions. 
The chief ground, however, for action on the part 
of Pyrrhus is said to have had its origin as follows. 

It was customary for the kings, after sacrificing to 
Zeus Areius at Passaro, a place in the Molossian land, 
to exchange solemn oaths with the Epeirots, the 
kings swearing to rule according to the laws, and the 
people to maintain the kingdom according to the 
laws. Accordingly, this was now done; both the 
kings were present, and associated with one another, 
together with their friends, and many gifts were 
interchanged. Here Gelon, a man devoted to 
Neoptolemus, greeted Pyrrhus in a friendly manner 
and made him a present of two yoke of oxen for 
ploughing. Pyrrhus was asked for these by Myrtilus, 
his cup-bearer; and when Pyrrhus would not give 
them to him, but gave them to another, Myrtilus was 
deeply resentful. This did not escape the notice of 


1 An obscure Macedonian. 
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1 7dy rotxoy with Coraés, Blass, and C: rotxor. 
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Gelon, who therefore invited Myrtilus to supper, 
and even, as some say, enjoyed his youthful beauty 
as they drank ; then he reasoned with him and urged 
him to become an adherent of Neoptolemus and to 
destroy Pyrrhus by poison. Myrtilus accepted the 
proposal, pretending to approve of it and to be 
persuaded, but informed Pyrrhus. He also, by the 
»king’s orders, presented Alexicrates, the king’s 
chief cup-bearer, to Gelon, assuring him that he 
would take part in their enterprise; for Pyrrhus 
wished to have several persons who could testify to 
the intended crime. Thus Gelon was thoroughly 
deceived, and Neoptolemus as well, and as thoroughly, 
who, supposing that the plot was duly progressing, 
could not keep it to himself, but in his joy would 
talk about it to his friends. Once, in particular, 
after a revel at the house of his sister Cadmeia, he 
tell to prattling about the matter, supposing that no 
one would hear the conversation but themselves; for 
no one else was near except Phaenarete, the wife 
of Samon, a man who managed the flocks and herds 
of Neoptolemus, and Phaenarete was lying on a 
couch with her face to the wall and seemed to be 
asleep. But she heard everything, and next day 
went unobserved to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, 
and told her all that she had heard Neoptolemus say 
to his sister. When Pyrrhus learned of it, he kept 
quiet for a time, but on a day of sacrifice invited 
Neoptolemus to supper and killed him. For he was 
aware that the chief men among the Epeirots were 
devoted to himself and were eager to see him rid 
himself of Neoptolemus; also that they wished him 
not to content himself with having a small share of 
the kingdom, but to follow his natural bent and 
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1 pOdcas Coraés and Blass, with most MSS.: pédoa:. 
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attempt greater things, and, now that some suspicion 
had added its weight to other motives for the deed, 
to anticipate Neoptolemus by taking him off first. 

VI. And now,in honour of Berenicé and Ptolemy, 
he gave the name of Ptolemy to his infant son by Anti- 
gone, and called the city which he had built on the 
peninsula of Epeirus, Berenicis. After this, he be- 
gan to revolve many large projects in his mind ; but 
his hopes were fixed first and more especially on 
undertakings close at hand, and he found a way to 
take direct part in Macedonian affairs, on grounds 
something like the following. 

Of Cassander’s sons, the elder, Antipater, killed 
his mother Thessalonicé and drove away his brother 
Alexander,! Alexander sent to Demetrius begging 
for help, and also called upon Pyrrhus. Demetrius 
was delayed by matters that he had in hand; but 
Pyrrhus came, and demanded as a reward for his 
alliance Stymphaea and Parauaea in Macedonia; and, 
of the countries won by the allies, Ambracia, Acar- 
nania, and Amphilochia. The youthful Alexander 
gave way to his demands, and Pyrrhus took possession 
of these countries and held them for himself with 
garrisons ; he also proceeded to strip from Antipater 
the remaining parts of his kingdom and turn them 
over to Alexander. Now Lysimachus the king, who 
was eager to give aid to Antipater, was fully occupied 
himself and could not come in person; but knowing 
that Pyrrhus was desirous to do Ptolemy every favour 
and refuse him nothing, he sent a forged letter to 
him which stated that Ptolemy urged him to give up 
his expedition on payment of three hundred talents 
from Antipater. As soon as Pyrrhus opened the 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xxxvi. 1 f. 
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letter he perceived the fraud of Lysimachus; for 
the letter did not have the customary address, “ The 
father, to the son, health and happiness,”’ but instead, 
“King Ptolemy, to King Pyrrhus, health and happi- 
ness.’ Pyrrhus reviled Lysimachus for the fraud, but 
nevertheless made the desired peace, and they all 
met to ratify it with sacrificial oaths. However, after 
a bull, a boar, and a ram had been brought up for 
sacrifice, of its own accord the ram fell down dead. 
The rest of the spectators were moved to laughter, 
but Theodotus the seer prevented Pyrrhus from 
taking the oath by declaring that Heaven thus be- 
tokened in advance the death of one of the three 
kings. In this way, then, Pyrrhus was led to renounce 
the peace. 

VII. Thus Alexander's affairs were already settled 
with the help of Pyrrhus, but nevertheless Demetrius 
came to him; and as soon as he arrived it was plain 
that he was not wanted, and he inspired only fear; 
and after they had been together a few days their 
mutual distrust led them to plot against each other. 
But Demetrius, taking advantage of his opportunity, 
got beforehand with the young prince and slew him, 
and was proclaimed king of Macedonia.! Now, even 
before this there had been differences between him 
and Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus had overrun Thessaly ; ? 
and greed for power, the natural disease of dynasties, 
made them formidable and suspicious neighbours, 
and all the more after the death of Deidameia. And 
now that both of them had occupied part of Mace- 
donia, they came into collision, and their quarrel was 
furnished with stronger grounds. Demetrius there- 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xxxvi. 2-6, xxxvii. 
2 Cf. the Demetrius, xl. i. 
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fore made an expedition against the Aetolians and 
conquered them, and then, leaving Pantauchus there 
with a large force, he himself moved against Pyrrhus, 
and Pyrrhus, when he heard of it, against him. 
Owing to a mistake in the way, however, they passed 
by one another, and Demetrius, throwing his forces 
into Epeirus, plundered the country, while Pyrrhus, 
encountering Pantauchus, joined battle with him.1 
There was a sharp and terrible conflict between the 
soldiers who engaged, and especially also between 
the leaders. For Pantauchus, who was confessedly 
the best of the generals of Demetrius for bravery, 
dexterity, and vigour of body, and had both courage 
and a lofty spirit, challenged Pyrrhus to a hand-to- 
hand combat; and Pyrrhus, who yielded to none of 
the kings in daring and prowess, and wished that the 
glory of Achilles should belong to him by right of 
valour rather than of blood alone, advanced through 
the foremost fighters to confront Pantauchus. At first 
they hurled their spears, then, coming to close quar- 
ters, they plied their swords with might and skill. 
Pyrrhus got one wound, but gave Pantauchus two, 
one in the thigh, and one along the neck, and put 
him to flight and overthrew him; he did not kill 
him, however, for his friends haled him away. Then 
the Epeirots, exalted by the victory of their king 
and admiring his valour, overwhelmed and cut to 
pieces the phalanx of the Macedonians, pursued them 
as they fled, slew many of them, and took five thou- 
sand of them alive.” 

VIII. This conflict did not fill the Macedonians 
with wrath and hate towards Pyrrhus for their 
losses, rather it led those who beheld his exploits 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xli. 1 f. 2 Cf. the Demetrius, xli. 2. 
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and engaged him in the battle to esteem him 
highly and admire his bravery and talk much about 
him. For they likened his aspect and his swiftness 
and all his motions to those of the great Alexander, 
and thought they saw in him shadows, as it were, 
and imitations of that leader’s impetuosity and might 
in conflicts.1_ The other kings, they said, represented 
Alexander with their purple robes, their body-guards, 
the inclination of their necks,? and their louder 
tones in conversation; but Pyrrhus, and Pyrrhus 
alone, in arms and action. 

Of his knowledge and ability in the field of mili- 
tary tactics and leadership one may get proofs from 
the writings on these subjects which he left. It is 
said also that Antigonus, when asked who was the 
best general, replied, ‘“ Pyrrhus, if he lives to be old.” 
This verdict of Antigonus applied only to his con- 
temporaries. Hannibal, however, declared that the 
foremost of all generals in experience and ability was 
Pyrrhus, that Scipio was second, and he himself 
third, as I have written in my Life of Scipio. And 
in a word, Pyrrhus would seem to have been always 
and continually studying and meditating upon this 
one subject, regarding it as the most kingly branch 
of learning; the rest he regarded as mere accom- 
plishments and held them in no esteem. For instance, 
we are told that when he was asked at a drinking- 
party whether he thought Python or Caphisias the 
better flute-player, he replied that Polysperchon 
was a good general, implying that it became a king 
to investigate and understand such matters only. 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xli. 3. 2 See the Alexander, iv. 1. 
3 The ‘‘book” containing the Lives of Epaminondas and 
Scipio Africanus the Elder has been lost. 
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He was also kind towards his familiar friends, and 
mild in temper, but eager and impetuous in returning 
favours. At any rate, when Aeropus died, he was 
distressed beyond measure, declaring that Aeropus 
had indeed only suffered what was common to human- 
ity, but that he blamed and reviled himself because 
he had always delayed and moved slowly in the 
matter and so had not returned his friend’s favour. 
For the debts due to one’s creditors can be paid back 
to their heirs ; but if the favours received from friends 
are not returned while those friends can be sensible 
of the act, it is an affliction to a just and good man. 
Again, in Ambracia there was a fellow who denounced 
and reviled him, and people thought that Pyrrhus 
ought to banish him. “ Let him remain here,” said 
Pyrrhus, “and speak ill of us among a few, rather 
than carry his slanders round to all mankind.” And 
again, some young fellows indulged in abuse of him 
over their cups, and were brought to task for it. 
Pyrrhus asked them if they had said such things, and 
when one of them replied, “ We did, O King; and 
we should have said still more than this if we had 
had more wine.” Pyrrhus laughed and dismissed 
them.! 

IX. In order to enlarge his interests and power he 
married several wives after the death of Antigone. 
He took to wife, namely, a daughter of Autoleon, king 
of the Paeonians; Bircenna, the daughter of Bar- 
dyllis the Illyrian; and Lanassa, the daughter of 
Agathocles of Syracuse, who brought him as her 
dowry the city of Corcyra, which had been captured 
by Agathocles. By Antigone he had a son Ptolemy, 


1 The story is found also in Plutarch’s Morals, p. 184d, 
and in Val. Max. 5, 1, ext, 3. 
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Alexander by Lanassa, and Helenus, his youngest son, 
by Bircenna. He brought them all up to be brave 
in arms and fiery, and he whetted them for this from 
their very birth. It is said, for instancé, that when 
he was asked by one of them, who was still a boy, to 
whom he would leave his kingdom, he replied: “To 
that one of you who keeps his sword the sharpest.”’ 
This, however, meant nothing less than the famous 
curse of Oedipus in the tragedy ;! that “ with whet- 
ted sword,” and not by lot, the brothers should 
“divide the house.” So savage and ferocious is the 
nature of rapacity. 

X. After this battle Pyrrhus returned to his home 
rejoicing in the splendour which his fame and lofty 
spirit had brought him; and when he was given the 
surname of “‘ Eagle”’ by the Epeirots, “Through you,” 
he said, “am I an eagle; why, pray, should I not be? 
It is by your arms that I am borne aloft as by swift 
pinions.” But a little while after, learning that De- 
metrius was dangerously sick, he suddenly threw 
an army into Macedonia, intending merely to overrun 
and plunder some parts of it. Yet he came within 
a little of mastering the whole country and getting 
the kingdom without a battle; for he marched on as 
far as Edessa without opposition from anyone, and 
many actually joined his forces and shared his expe- 
dition. And now Demetrius himself was roused by 
the peril to act beyond his strength, while his friends 
and commanders in a short time collected many 
soldiers and set out with zeal and vigour_ against 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, however, had come more for plun- 
der than anything else, and would not stand _ his 
ground, but fled, losing a part of his army on the 
march, under the attacks of the Macedonians. 


1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 68. 371 
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However, because Demetrius had easilyand speedily 
driven Pyrrhus out of the country, he did not leave 
him to his own devices, but now that he had deter- 
mined to undertake a great enterprise and to recover 
his father’s realm with a hundred thousand soldiers 
and five hundred ships, he did not wish to have col- 
lisions with Pyrrhus, nor yet to leave behind in him 
an enterprising and troublesome neighbour for the 
Macedonians. He wished, rather, since he had no 
time to wage war against Pyrrhus, to come to terms 
and make peace with him, and then turn his arms 
against the other kings. But after an agreement had 
been made between them for these reasons, the pur- 
pose of Demetrius became apparent, as well as the 
magnitude of his preparations, and the kings, in 
alarm, kept sending to Pyrrhus messengers and let- 
ters,! expressing their amazement that he should let 
slip his own opportunity for making war and wait for 
Demetrius to seize his; and that when he was able to 
drive Demetrius out of Macedonia, since he was now 
much occupied and disturbed, he should await the 
time when his adversary, at his leisure and after he 
had become great, could wage a decisive struggle 
with him for the sanctuaries and tombs of the Molos- 
sian land, an adversary who had just robbed him of 
Corcyra, and his wife besides. For Lanassa, who 
found fault with Pyrrhus for being more devoted to 
his barbarian wives than to her, had retired to Cor- 
cyra, whither, since she desired a royal marriage, she 
invited Demetrius, understanding that he, of all the 
kings, was most readily disposed to marry wives. So 
Demetrius sailed thither, married Lanassa, and left 
a garrison in the city. 


1 Cf. the Demetrius, xliv. 1. 
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XI. Such letters the kings kept sending to Pyr- 
rhus, and at the same time on their own part they 
assailed Demetrius while he was still waiting to com- 
plete his preparations. Ptolemy sailed up with a 
great fleet and tried to bring the Greek cities to 
revolt, while Lysimachus invaded upper Macedonia 
from Thrace and ravaged the country. So Pyrrhus, 
taking the field at the same time with these, marched 
against Beroea, expecting, as proved to be the case, 
that Demetrius would go to confront Lysimachus, 
and thus leave the lower country unprotected. That 
night Pyrrhus dreamed that he was called by Alex- 
ander the Great, and that when he answered the call 
he found the king lying on a couch, but met with 
kindly speech and friendly treatment from him, and 
received a promise of his ready aid and help. “ And 
how, O King,” Pyrrhus ventured to ask, “when thou 
art sick, canst thou give me aid and help?” “My 
name itself will give it,” said the king, and mounting 
a Nisaean horse he led the way, 

This vision gave Pyrrhus great assurance, and 
leading his army with all speed through the inter- 
vening districts he took possession of Beroea; then, 
stationing the greater part of his forces there, he 
proceeded to subdue the rest of the country through 
his generals. When Demetrius heard of this, and 
became aware of a pernicious uproar in his camp 
on the part of the Macedonians, be was afraid to 
lead them farther on, lest on coming into the neigh- 
bourhood of a Macedonian king of great renown they 
should go over to him. Therefore he turned back and 
led them against Pyrrhus, with the idea that he was 
a foreigner and hated by the Macedonians. But after 
he had pitched his camp over against Pyrrhus, many 
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Beroeans came thither with loud praises of Pyrrhus; 
they said he was invincible in arms and a brilliant 
hero, and treated his captives with mildness and 
humanity. There were some also whom Pyrrhus 
himself sent into the camp; they pretended to be 
Macedonians, and said that now was the favourable 
time to rid themselves of Demetrius and his severity, 
by going over to Pyrrhus, a man who was gracious to 
the common folk and fond of his soldiers. In con- 
sequence of this, the greater part of the army was 
all excitement, and went about looking for Pyrrhus ; 
for it chanced that he had taken off his helmet, and 
he was not recognised until he bethought himself 
and put it on again, when its towering crest and its 
goat’s horns made him known to all. Some of the 
Macedonians therefore ran to him and asked him for 
his watchword, and others put garlands of oaken 
boughs about their heads because they saw the 
soldiers about him garlanded. And presently even 
to Demetrius himself certain persons ventured to say 
that if he quietly withdrew and renounced his under- 
takings men would think that he had taken wise 
counsel. He saw that this advice tallied with the 
agitation in the camp, and was frightened, and 
secretly stole away, after putting ona broad-brimmed 
hat and a simple soldier's cloak. So Pyrrhus came 
up, took the camp without a blow, and was proclaimed 
king of Macedonia. 

XII. But now Lysimachus made his appearance, 
claimed that the overthrow of Demetrius had been 
the joint work of both, and demanded a division of 
the kingdom. So Pyrrhus, who did not yet feel en- 
tire confidence in the Macedonians, but was still 
doubtful about them, accepted the proposition of 
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Lysimachus, and they divided the cities and the 
territory with one another. This availed for the 
present, and prevented war between them, but 
shortly afterward they perceived that the distribution 
which they had made did not put an end to their 
enmity, but gave occasion for complaints and quarrels. 
For how men to whose rapacity neither sea nor 
mountain nor uninhabitable desert sets a limit, men 
to whose inordinate desires the boundaries which 
separate Europe and Asia put no stop, can remain 
content with what they have and do one another no 
wrong when they are in close touch, it is impossible 
to say. Nay, they are perpetually at war, because 
plots and jealousies are parts of their natures, and 
they treat the two words, war and peace, like cur- 
rent coins, using whichever happens to be for their 
advantage, regardless of justice; for surely they are 
better men when they wage war openly than when 
they give the names of justice and friendship to the 
times of inactivity and leisure which interrupt their 
work of injustice. And Pyrrhus made this plain; 
for, setting himself to hinder the growing power of 
Demetrius, and trying to prevent its recovery, so to 
speak, from a serious illness, he went to the help of 
the Greeks and entered Athens. Here he went up 
to the acropolis and sacrificed to the goddess, then 
came down again on the same day, and told the 
people he was well pleased with the confidence and 
goodwill which they had shown him, but that in 
future, if they were wise, they would not admit any 
one of the kings into their city nor open their gates 
to him. After this, he actually made peace with De- 
metrius, but in a little while, when Demetrius had 
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set out for Asia, he once more took the advice of 
Lysimachus and tried to bring Thessaly to revolt, 
besides waging war upon the garrisons of Demetrius 
in the Greek cities. For he found that the Mace- 
donians were better disposed when they were on a 
campaign than when they were unoccupied, and he 
himself was by nature entirely averse to keeping 
quiet. 

But at last, after Demetrius had been wholly over- 
thrown in Syria,! Lysimachus, who now felt himself 
secure, and had nothing on his hands, at once set 
out against Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was in camp at Edessa, 
where Lysimachus fell upon his provision trains and 
mastered them, thus bringing him to straits; then, 
by letters and conferences he corrupted the leading 
Macedonians, upbraiding them because they had 
chosen as lord and master a man who wasa foreigner, 
whose ancestors had always been subject to 
Macedonia, and were thrusting the friends and 
familiars of Alexander out of the country. After 
many had thus been won over, Pyrrhus took alarm 
and departed with his Epeirots and allied forces, thus 
losing Macedonia precisely as he got it.2 Whence 
we see that kings have no reason to find fault with 
popular bodies for changing sides as suits their inter- 
ests; for in doing this they are but imitating the 
kings themselves, who are their teachers in unfaith- 
fulness and treachery, and think him most advantaged 
who least observes justice. 

XIII. At this time, then, when Pyrrhus had been 
driven back into Epeirus and had given up Mace- 
donia, Fortune put it into his power to enjoy what he 
had without molestation, to live in peace, and to 

1 At the battle of Ipsus, 301 B.c. Cf, the Demetrius, 
chapter xliv. 2 Cf. chapter xi. 
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1 ¢ls uéoov with Blass and most MSS : uécov. 
2 xpoedOdyra Blass, after Reiske: mpoceA@dvra. 
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reign over his own people. But he thought it tedious 
to the point of nausea if he were not inflicting mis- 
chief on others or suffering it at others’ hands, and 
like Achilles could not endure idleness, 


“but ate his heart away 
Remaining there, and pined for war-cry and battle.” } 


Filled with such desires, then, he found ground 
for fresh undertakings in the following circumstances. 
The Romans were at war with the people of Taren- 
tum, who, being able neither to carry on the war, nor 
yet, owing to the rashness and villainy of their pop- 
ular leaders, to put an end to it, wished to make 
Pyrrhus their leader and summon him to the war, 
believing him to be most at leisure of all the kings, 
and a most formidable general. Of the elderly and 
sensible citizens, some who were directly opposed to 
this plan were overborne by the clamour and vio- 
lence of the war party, and others, seeing this, ab- 
sented themselves from the assembly. But there 
was a certain worthy man, Meton by name, who, 
when the day on which the decree was to be ratified 
was at hand and the people were taking their seats 
in the assembly, took a withered garland and a 
torch,:after the way of revellers, and came dancing 
in behind a flute-girl who led the way for him. 
Then, as will happen in a throng of free people not 
given to decorum, some clapped their hands at 
sight of him, and others laughed, but none tried 
to stop him; nay, they bade the woman play on her 
flute and called upon Meton to come forward and 
give them a song; and it was expected that he 
would do so. But when silence had been made, 


1 Tliad, i. 491 f. 
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he said: “Men of Tarentum, ye do well not to 
frown upon those who wish to sport and revel, while 
they can. And if ye are wise, ye will all also get 
some enjoyment still out of your freedom, assured 
that ye will have other business and a different life 
and diet when Pyrrhus has come into the city.” 
These words brought conviction to most of the 
Tarentines, and a murmur of applause ran through the 
assembly. But those who were afraid that if peace 
were made they would be given up to the Romans, 
reviled the people for tamely submitting to such 
shameless treatment from a drunken reveller, and 
banding together they cast Meton out.! 

And so the decree was ratified, and the people 
sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus,? not only from their 
own number, but also from the Italian Greeks. These 
brought gifts to Pyrrhus, and told him they wanted a 
leader of reputation and prudence, and that he would 
find there large forces gathered from Lucania, Mes- 
sapia, Samnium, and Tarentum, amounting to twenty 
thousand horse and three hundred and fifty thousand 
foot all told. This not only exalted Pyrrhus himself, 
but also inspired the Epeirots with eagerness to un- 
dertake the expedition. 

XIV. Now, there was a certain Cineas, a man of 
Thessaly, with a reputation for great wisdom, who 
had been a pupil of Demosthenes the orator, and 
was quite the only public speaker of his day who was 
thought to remind his hearers, as a statue might, 
of that great orator’s power and ability. Associating 

1 Cf. Dionysius Hal., Hacerpta ea lib. xia, 8. 
2 In the summer of 281 3.0, 
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himself with Pyrrhus, and sent by him as ambassador 
to the cities, he confirmed the saying of Euripides, 
to wit, “all can be won by eloquence 


That even the sword of warring enemies might 
gain.” 


At any rate, Pyrrhus used to say that more cities 
had been won for him by the eloquence of Cineas 
than by his own arms; and he continued to hold 
Cineas in especial honour and to demand his services. 
It was this Cineas, then, who, seeing that Pyrrhus 
was eagerly preparing an expedition at this time to 
Italy, and finding him at leisure for the moment, 
drew him into the following discourse. “ The 
Romans, O Pyrrhus, are said to be good fighters, 
and to be rulers of many warlike nations; if, then, 
Heaven should permit us to conquer these men, how 
should we use our victory?” And Pyrrhus said: 
“Thy question, O Cineas, really needs no answer; 
the Romans once conquered, there is neither bar- 
barian nor Greek city there which is a match for 
us, but we shall at once possess all Italy, the great 
size and richness and importance of which no man 
should know better than thyself.” After a little 
pause, then, Cineas said: ‘“ And after taking Italy, 
O King, what are we to do?” And Pyrrhus, not yet 
perceiving his intention, replied: “Sicily is near, 
and holds out her hands to us, an island abounding in 
wealth and men, and very easy to capture, for all is 
faction there, her cities have no government, and 
demagogues are rampant now that Agathocles is 
gone.” ‘ What thou sayest,” replied Cineas, “ is 
probably true; but will our expedition stop with the 
taking of Sicily ?’’ “Heaven grant us,” said Pyrrhus, 
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“victory and success so far; and we will make these 
contests but the preliminaries of great enterprises. 
For who could keep his hands off Libya, or Carthage, 
when that city got within his reach, a city which 
Agathocles, slipping stealthily out of Syracuse and 
crossing the sea with a few ships, narrowly missed 
taking? And when we have become masters here, 
no one of the enemies who now treat us with scorn 
will offer further resistance; there is no need of 
saying that.” ‘None whatever,’ said Cineas, ‘for 
it is plain that with so great a power we shall be 
able to recover Macedonia and rule Greece securely. 
But when we have got everything subject to us, 
what are we going to do?” Then Pyrrhus smiled 
upon him and said: “We shall be much at ease, 
and we'll drink bumpers, my good man, every day, 
and we'll gladden one another’s hearts with confi- 
dential talks.” And now that Cineas had brought 
Pyrrhus to this point in the argument, he said: 
“Then what stands in our way now if we want to 
drink bumpers and while away the time with one 
another ? Surely this. privilege is ours already, and 
we have at hand, without taking any trouble, those 
things to which we hope to attain by bloodshed and 
great toils and perils, after doing much harm to 
others and suffering much ourselves.” 

By this reasoning of Cineas Pyrrhus was more 
troubled than he was converted; he saw plainly 
what great happiness he was leaving behind him, 
but was unable to renounce his hopes of what he 
eagerly desired. 

XV. First, then, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with 
three thousand soldiers; next, after numerous 
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cavalry-transports, decked vessels, and passage-boats 
of every sort had been brought over from Tarentum, 
he put on board of them twenty elephants and three 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot, two thousand 
archers, and five hundred slingers. When all was 
ready, he put out and set sail ; but when he was half 
way across the Ionian sea he was swept away by a 
north wind that burst forth out of all season. In 
spite of its violence he himself, through the bravery 
and ardour of his seamen and captains, held out and 
made the land, though with great toil and danger ; 
but the rest of the fleet was thrown into confusion 
and the ships were scattered. Some of them missed 
Italy and were driven off into the Libyan and 
Sicilian sea; others, unable to round the Japygian 
promontory, were overtaken by night, and a heavy 
and violent sea, which drove them upon harbourless 
and uncertain shores, and destroyed them all except 
the royal galley. She, as long as the waves. drove 
upon her side, held her own, and was saved by her 
great size and strength from the blows of the water ; 
but soon the wind veered round and met her from 
the shore, and the ship was in danger of being 
crushed by the heavy surges if she stood prow on 
against them. However, to allow her again to be 
tossed about by an*angry open sea and by blasts of 
wind that came from all directions, was thought to 
be more fearful than their present straits. Pyrrhus 
therefore sprang up and threw himself into the sea, 
and his friends and bodyguards were at once 
emulously eager to help him. But night and the 
billows with their heavy crashing and violent recoil 
made assistance difficult, so that it was not until day 
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had already come and the wind was dying away that 
he succeeded in gaining the shore, in body altogether 
powerless, but with boldness and strength of spirit 
still making head against his distress. The Messapians, 
among whom he had been cast forth, ran together 
with eager offers to assist as well as they could, and 
at the same time some of his ships that had escaped 
the storm came up; in these there were but a few 
horsemen all told, less than two thousand footmen, 
and two elephants. 

XVI. With these Pyrrhus set out for Tarentum, 
where Cineas, on learning of his approach, led out 
his soldiers to meet him. Entering the city, he did 
nothing that was against the wishes of the Tarentines, 
nor did he put any compulsion upon them, until his 
ships came back in safety from the sea and the 
greater part of his forces were assembled. Then, 
however, seeing that the multitude were incapable, 
unless under strong constraint, of either saving 
themselves or saving others, but were inclined to let 
him do their fighting for them while they remained 
at home in the enjoyment of their baths and social 
festivities, he closed up the gymnasia and the public 
walks, where, as they strolled about, they fought 
out their country’s battles in talk; he also put a 
stop to drinking-bouts, revels, and festivals, as. un- 
seasonable, called the men to arms, and was stern 
and inexorable in his enrolment of them for military 
service. Many therefore left the city, since they. were 
not accustomed to being under orders, and called it 
servitude not to live as they pleased. 

And now word was brought to Pyrrhus that 
Laevinus the Roman consul was coming against him 
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with a large army and plundering Lucania as he 
came. Pyrrhus had not yet been joined by his allies, 
but thinking it an intolerable thing to hold back and 
suffer his enemies to advance any nearer, he took 
the field with his forces, having first sent a herald to 
the Romans with the enquiry whether it was their 
pleasure, before waging war, to receive satisfaction 
from the Italian Greeks, employing him as arbiter 
and mediator. But Laevinus made answer that the 
Romans neither chose Pyrrhus as a mediator nor 
feared him as a foe. Pyrrhus therefore went for- 
ward and pitched his camp in the plain between the 
cities of Pandosia and Heracleia. When he learned 
that the Romans were near and lay encamped on the 
further side of the river Siris, he rode up to the 
river to get a view of them; and when he had 
observed their disciplirie, the appointment of their 
watches, their order, and the general arrangement 
of their camp, he was amazed, and said to the friend 
who was nearest him: “The discipline of these 
Barbarians is not barbarous; but the result will show 
us what it amounts to.’”’ He was now less confident 
of the issue, and determined to wait for his allies; 
but he stationed a guard on the bank of the river to 
check the Romans if, in the meantime, they should 
attempt to cross it. The Romans, however, anxious 
to anticipate the coming of the forces which Pyrrhus 
had decided ‘to await, attempted the passage, their 
infantry crossing the river by a ford, and their cavalry 
dashing through the water at many points, so that 
the Greeks on guard, fearing that they would be 
surrounded, withdrew. When Pyrrhus saw this, he 
was greatly disturbed, and charging his infantry 
officers to form in line of battle at once and stand 
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under arms, he himself rode out with his three 
thousand horsemen, hoping to come upon the Romans 
while they were still crossing, and to find them 
scattered and in disorder. But when he saw a 
multitude of shields gleaming on the bank of the 
river and the cavalry advancing upon him in good 
order, he formed his men in close array and led them 
to the attack. He was conspicuous at once for the 
beauty and splendour of his richly ornamented 
armour, and showed by his deeds that his valour did 
not belie his fame; and this most of all because, while 
actively participating in the fight and vigorously 
repelling his assailants, he did not become confused 
in his calculations nor lose his presence of mind, but 
directed the battle as if he were surveying it from 
a distance, darting hither and thither himself and 
bringing aid to those whom he thought to be 
overwhelmed. 

Here Leonnatus the Macedonian, observing that an 
Italian was intent upon Pyrrhus, and was riding out 
against him and following him in every movement 
from place to place, said: ‘“Seest thou, O King, 
that Barbarian yonder, riding the black horse with 
white feet? He looks like a man who has some 
great and terrible design in mind, For he keeps his 
eyes fixed upon thee, and is intent to reach thee with 
all his might and main, and pays no heed to anybody 
else. So be on thy guard against the man.” To him 
Pyrrhus made reply: “ What is fated,O Leonnatus, 
it is impossible to escape ; but with impunity neither 
he nor any other Italian shall come to close quarters 
with me.” While they were still conversing thus, 
the Italian levelled his spear, wheeled his horse, and 
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charged upon Pyrrhus. Then at the same instant 
the Barbarian’s spear smote the king’s horse, and 
his own horse was smitten by the spear of Leonnatus. 
Both horses fell, but while Pyrrhus was seized and 
rescued by his friends, the Italian, fighting to the 
last, was killed: He was a Frentanian by race, 
captain of a troop of horse, Oplax by name. 

XVII. This taught Pyrrhus to be more on his 
guard ; and seeing that his cavalry were giving way, 
he called up his phalanx and put it in array, while he 
himself, after giving his cloak and armour to one of 
his companions, Megacles, and hiding himself after 
a fashion behind his men, charged with them upon 
the Romans. But they received and engaged him, 
and for a long time the issue of the battle remained 
undecided; it is said that there were seven turns of 
fortune, as each side either fled back or pursued. 
And indeed the exchange of armour which the king 
had made, although it was opportune for the safety 
of his person, came near overthrowing his cause and 
losing him the victory. For many of the enemy 
assailed Megacles, and the foremost of them, Dexoiis 
by name, smote him and laid him low, and then, 
snatching away his helmet and cloak, rode up to 
Laevinus, displaying them, and shouting as he did so 
that he had killed Pyrrhus. Accordingly, as the spoils 
were carried along the ranks and displayed, there was 
joy and shouting among the Romans, and among the 
Greeks consternation and dejection, until Pyrrhus, 
learning what was the matter, rode along his line 
with his face bare, stretching out his hand to the 
combatants and giving them to know him by his 
voice. At last, when the Romans were more than 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal., Hxcerpta ex lib, xix., 12. 
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ever crowded back by the elephants, and their 
horses, before they got near the animals, were 
terrified and ran away with their riders, Pyrrhus 
brought his Thessalian cavalry upon them while 
they were in confusion and routed them with great 
slaughter. 

Dionysius states that nearly fifteen thousand of 
the Romans fell, but Hieronymus says only seven 
thousand ; on the side of Pyrrhus, thirteen thousand 
fell, according to Dionysius, but according to Hiero- 
nymus less than four thousand. These, however, were 
his best troops; and besides, Pyrrhus lost the friends 
and generals whom he always used and trusted most. 
However, he took the camp of the Romans after they 
had abandoned it, and won over to his side some of 
their allied cities; he also wasted much territory, 
and advanced until he was within three hundred 
furlongs’ distance from Rome. And now, after the 
battle, there came to him many of the Lucanians 
and Samnites. These he censured for being late, but 
it was clear that he was pleased and proud because 
with his own troops and the Tarantines alone he had 
conquered the great force of the Romans. 

XVIII. The Romans did not depose Laevinus from 
his consular office; and yet we are told that Caius 
Fabricius declared that it was not the Epeirots who 
had conquered the Romans, but Pyrrhus who had 
conquered Laevinus, Fabricius being of the opinion 
that the Roman defeat was not due to their army, but 
to its general; but they lost no time in filling up their 
depleted legions and raising others, used fearless 
and vehement language about the war, and thus filled 
Pyrrhus with consternation. He decided, therefore, 
to send to them first and find out whether they were 
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disposed to come to terms, for he regarded the cap- 
ture of their city and their complete conquest as a 
large task and one that was beyond his present force, 
whereas a friendly settlement with them after a 
victory would greatly enhance his reputation. Accor- 
dingly, Cineas was sent to Rome, where he had con- 


ferences with the men in authority, and sent their 


wives and children gifts in the name of his king. 
No one, however, would accept the gifts, but all re- 
plied, men and women alike, that if a peace were 
publicly concluded they also, on their part, would 
show goodwill and kindness to the king. Moreover, 
though Cineas made many kind and alluring proposals 
to the senate, not one of them was received there 
with alacrity or pleasure, although Pyrrhus offered to 
restore without a ransom their men who had been 
captured in the battle, and promised to assist them 
in the subjugation of Italy, and in return for these 
favours asked only friendship for himself, immunity 
for the Tarentines, and nothing else. Nevertheless, 
most of the senators were plainly inclined towards 
peace, since they had been defeated in one great 
battle, and expected another with a larger army, 
now that the Italian Greeks had joined Pyrrhus. At 
this point Appius Claudius, a man of distinction, but 
one whom old age and blindness had forced to give 
up all public activities, now that the message from 
the king had come and a report was rife that the 
senate was going to vote for the proposed cessation 
of hostilities, could not restrain himself, but ordered 
his attendants to take him up and had _ himself 
carried on a litter through the forum to the senate- 
house. When he had reached the door, his sons and 
sons-in-law took him up in their arms and brought 
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him inside, and the senators, out of regard for the 
man, kept respectful silence. 

XIX. Then Appius raised himself up where he 
was and said: “ Up to this time, O Romans, I have 
regarded the misfortune to my eyes as an affliction, 
but it now distresses me that I am not deaf as 
well as blind, that I might not hear the shameful 
resolutions and decrees of yours which bring low 
the glory of Rome. For what becomes of the 
words that ye are ever reiterating to all the world, 
namely, that if the great Alexander of renown had 
come to Italy and had come into conflict with us, 
when we were young men, and with our fathers, 
when they were in their prime, he would not now 
be celebrated as invincible, but would either have 
fled, or, perhaps, have fallen there, and so have left 
Rome more glorious still? Surely ye are proving 
that this was boasting and empty bluster, since ye 
are afraid of Chaonians and Molossians, who were 
ever the prey of thé Macedonians, and ye tremble 
before Pyrrhus, who has ever been a minister and 
servitor to one at least of Alexander’s bodyguards,! 
and now comes wandering over Italy, not so much to 
help the Greeks who dwell here, as to escape his 
enemies at home, promising to win for us the supre- 
macy here with that army which could not avail to 
preserve for him a small portion of Macedonia. Do 
not suppose that ye will rid yourselves of this fellow 
by making him your friend ; nay, ye will bring against 
you others, and they will despise you as men whom 
anybody can easily subdue, if Pyrrhus goes away 
without having been punished for his insults, but 


1 Referring sarcastically to his relations with Ptolemy and 
Demetrius. 
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actually rewarded for them in having enabled 
Tarantines and Samnites to mock at Romans.” 

After Appius had thus spoken, his hearers were 
seized with eagerness to prosecute the war, and 
Cineas was sent back with the reply that Pyrrhus 
must first depart out of Italy, and then, if he wished, 
the Romans would talk about friendship and alliance ; 
but as long as he was there in arms, they would fight 
him with all their might, even though he should 
rout in battle ten thousand men like Laevinus. 
It is said, too, that Cineas, while he was on this 
mission, made it his earnest business at the same 
time to observe the life and manners of the Romans, 
and to understand the excellences of their form of 
government ; he also conversed with their best men, 
and had many things to tell Pyrrhus, among which 
was the declaration that the senate impressed him as 
a council of many kings, and that, as for the people, 
he was afraid it might prove to be a Lernaean hydra 
for them to fight against, since the consul already 
had twice as many soldiers collected as those who 
faced their enemies before, and there were many 
times as many Romans still who were capable of 
bearing arms. 

XX. After this, an embassy came from the Romans 
to treat about the prisoners that had been taken. 
The embassy was headed by Caius Fabricius, who, 
as Cineas reported, was held in highest esteem at 
Rome as an honourable man and good soldier, but 
was inordinately poor. To this man, then, Pyrrhus 
privately showed kindness and tried to induce him 
to accept gold, not for any base purpose, indeed, but 
calling it a mark of friendship and hospitality. But 
Fabricius rejected the gold, and for that day Pyrrhus 
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let him alone; on the following day, however, wishing 
to frighten a man who had not yet seen an elephant, 
he ordered the largest of these animals to be stationed 
behind a hanging in front of which they stood 
conversing together. This was done; and at a given 
signal the hanging was drawn aside, and the animal 
suddenly raised his trunk, held it over the head of 
Fabricius, and emitted a harsh and frightful cry. 
But Fabricius calmly turned and said with a smile to 
Pyrrhus: “ Your gold made no impression on me 
yesterday, neither does your beast to-day.” Again, 
at supper, where all sorts of topics were discussed, 
and particularly that of Greece and her philosophers, 
Cineas happened somehow to mention Epicurus, and 
set forth the doctrines of that school concerning 
the gods, civil government, and the highest good, 
explaining that they made pleasure the highest 
good, but would have nothing to do with civil 
government on the ground that it was injurious and 
the ruin of felicity, and that they removed the Deity 
as far as possible from feelings of kindness or anger or 
concern for us, into a life that knew no care and was 
filled with ease and comfort. But before Cineas was 
done, Fabricius cried out and said: “O Hercules, 
may Pyrrhus and the Samnites cherish these doc- 
trines, as long as they are at war with us.” 

Thus Pyrrhus was led to admire the high spirit 
and character of the man, and was all the more eager 
to have friendship with his city instead of waging war 
against it; he even privately invited him, in case he 
brought about the settlement, to follow his fortunes 
and share his life as the first and foremost of all his 
companions and generals. But Fabricius, as we are 
told, said quietly to him: “Nay, O King, this 
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would not be to thy advantage ; for the very men 
who now admire and honour thee, if they should 
become acquainted with me, would prefer to have 
me as their king rather than thee.” Such a man 
was Fabricius. And Pyrrhus did not receive the 
speech with anger or like a tyrant, but actually 
reported to his friends the magnanimity of Fabricius, 
and entrusted his prisoners of war to him alone, on 
condition that, in case the senate should not vote for 
the peace, they should be sent back again to him, 
though they might first greet their relatives and 
celebrate the festival of Saturn. And they were so 
sent back after the festival, the senate having voted 
a penalty of death for any that stayed behind. 

XXI. After this, and when Fabricius had assumed 
the consulship,! a man came into his camp with a 
letter for him. The letter had been written by the 
physician of Pyrrhus, who promised that he would 
take the king off by poison, provided that the 
Romans would agree to reward him for putting an 
end to the war without further hazard on their part. 
But Fabricius, who was indignant at the iniquity of 
the man, and had disposed his colleague to feel 
likewise, sent a letter to Pyrrhus with all speed 
urging him to be on his guard against the plot. The 
letter ran as follows: “Caius Fabricius and Quintus 
Aemilius, consuls of Rome, to King Pyrrhus, health 
and happiness. It would appear that thou art a 
good judge neither of friends nor of enemies. Thou 
wilt see, when thou hast read the letter which we 
send, that the men with whom thou art at war are 


1 The chronology of the story is at fault here. Fabricius 
and Aemilius were consuls in 278, the year after the battle 
at Asculum described in §§ 5 ff. 
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honourable and just, but that those whom thou 
trustest are unjust and base. And indeed we do not 
give thee this information out of regard for thee, but 
in order that thy ruin may not bring infamy upon us, 
and that men may not say of us that we brought the 
war to an end by treachery because we were unable to 
do so by valour.” When Pyrrhus had read this letter 
and got proof of the plot against his life, he punished 
the physician, and as a requital to Fabricius and the 
Romans made them a present of his prisoners of war, 
and once more sent Cineas to negotiate a peace for 
him. But the Romans would not consent to receive 
the men for nothing, either as a favour from an 
enemy, or as a reward for not committing iniquity 
against him, and therefore released for Pyrrhus an 
equal number of Tarentines and Samnites whom 
they had taken; on the subject of friendship and 
peace, however, they declared they would allow 
nothing to be said until Pyrrhus had taken his arms 
and his army out of Italy and sailed back to Epeirus 
on the ships that brought him. 

Consequently, Pyrrhus found himself obliged to 
fight another battle, and after recuperating his army 
he marched to the city of Asculum, where he 
engaged the Romans. Here, however, he was 
forced into regions where his cavalry could not 
operate, and upon a river with swift current and 
wooded banks, so that his elephants could not charge 
and engage the enemy’s phalanx. Therefore, after 
many had been wounded and slain, for the time being 
the struggle was ended by the coming of night. But 
on the next day, designing to fight the battle on level 
ground, and to bring his elephants to bear upon the 
ranks of the enemy, Pyrrhus occupied betimes the 
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unfavourable parts of the field with a detachment of 
his troops; then he put great numbers of slingers and 
archers in the spaces between the elephants and led 
his forces to the attack in dense array and with a 
mighty impetus. So the Romans, having no oppor- 
tunity for sidelong shifts and counter-movements, as 
on the previous day, were obliged to engage on level 
ground and front to front ; and being anxious to re- 
pulse the enemy’s men-at-arms before their elephants 
came up, they fought fiercely with their swords 
against the Macedonian spears, reckless of their lives 
and thinking only of wounding and slaying, while 
caring naught for what they suffered. After a long 
time, however, as we are told, they began to be 
driven back at the point where Pyrrhus himself was 
pressing hard upon his opponents ; but the greatest 
havoe was wrought by the furious strength of the 
elephants, since the valour of the Romans was of no 
avail in fighting them, but they felt that they must 
yield before them as before an onrushing billow or a 
crashing earthquake, and not stand their ground 
only to die in vain, or suffer all that is most grievous 
without doing any good at all. 

After a short flight the Romans reached their camp, 
with a loss of six thousand men, according to Hierony- 
mus, who also says that on the side of Pyrrhus, 
according to the king’s own commentaries, thirty- 
five hundred and five were killed. Dionysius, however, 
makes no mention of two battles at Asculum, nor of 
an admitted defeat of the Romans, but says that the 
two armies fought once for all until sunset and then 
at last separated ; Pyrrhus, he says, was wounded in 
the arm by a javelin, and also had his baggage 
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plundered by the Daunians;1 and there fell, on the 
side of Pyrrhus and on that of the Romans, over 
fifteen thousand men. 

The two armies separated ; and we are told that 
Pyrrhus said to one who was congratulating him on 
his victory, “If we are victorious in one more battle 
with the Romans, we shall be utterly ruined.” For 
he had lost a great part of the forces with which he 
came, and all his friends and generals except a few ; 
moreover, he had no others whom he could summon 
from home, and he saw that his allies in Italy were 
becoming indifferent, while the army of the Romans, 
as if from a fountain gushing forth indoors, was 
easily and speedily filled up again, and they did not 
lose courage in defeat, nay, their wrath gave them 
all the more vigour and determination for the war. 

XXII. But while he was involved in such per- 
plexities, new hopes once more inspired him, and 
projects which divided his purposes. For at one and 
the same time there came to him from Sicily men 
who offered to put into his hands the cities of 
Agrigentum, Syracuse, and Leontini, and begged 
him to help them to drive out the Carthaginians and 
rid the island of its tyrants; and from Greece, men 
with tidings that Ptolemy Ceraunus? with his army 
had perished at the hands of the Gauls, and that 
now was the time of all times for him to be in 
Macedonia, where they wanted a king. Pyrrhus 
rated Fortune soundly because occasions for two 
great undertakings had come to him at one time, 


1 Auxiliaries of the Romans from Arpinum in Apulia. 

2 The son of Ptolemy I. of Egypt. In 280 B.o. he had 
basely assassinated Seleucus, and made himself king of 
Macedonia. 
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and thinking that the presence of both meant the 
loss of one, he wavered in his calculations for a long 
time. Then Sicily appeared to offer opportunities 
for greater achievements, since Libya was felt to 
be near, and he turned in this direction, and forth- 
with sent out Cineas to hold preliminary conferences 
with the cities, as was his wont, while he himself 
threw a garrison into Tarentum. The Tarentines 
were much displeased at this, and demanded that he 
either apply himself to the task for which he had 
come, namely to help them in their war with Rome, 
or else abandon their territory and leave them their 
city as he had found it. To this demand he made no 
very gracious reply, but ordering them to keep quiet 
and await his convenience, he sailed off. 

On reaching Sicily! his hopes were at once 
realized securely; the cities readily gave themselves 
up to him, and wherever force and conflict were 
necessary nothing held out against him at first, but 
advancing with thirty thousand foot, twenty-five 
hundred horse, and two hundred ships, he put the 
Phoenicians to rout and subdued the territory under 
their control. Then he determined to storm the 
walls of Eryx, which was the strongest of their 
fortresses and had numerous defenders. So when 
his army was ready, he put on his armour, went out 
to battle, and made a vow to Heracles that he would 
institute games and a sacrifice in his honour, if the 
god would render him in the sight of the Sicilian 
Greeks an antagonist worthy of his lineage and 
resources ; then he ordered the trumpets to sound, 
scattered the Barbarians with his missiles, brought 
up his scaling-ladders, and was the first to mount 


1 Early in the year 278 B.c. 
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the wall. Many were the foes against whom he 
strove ; some of them he pushed from the wall on 
either side and hurled them to the ground, but most 
he laid dead in heaps about him with the strokes of 
his sword. He himself suffered no harm, but was a 
terrible sight for his enemies to look upon, and 
proved that Homer! was right and fully justified in 
saying that valour, alone of the virtues, often displays 
transports due to divine possession and frenzy. After 
the capture of the city, he sacrificed to the god in 
magnificent fashion and furnished spectacles of all 
sorts of contests. 

XXIII. The Barbarians about Messana, called 
Mamertines, were giving much annoyance to the 
Greeks, and had even laid some of them under con- 
tribution. They were numerous and warlike, and 
therefore had been given a name which, in the 
Latin tongue, signifies martial. Pyrrhus seized their 
collectors of tribute and put them to death, then 
conquered the people themselves in battle and de- 
stroyed many of their strongholds. Moreover, when 
the Carthaginians were inclined to come to terms 
and were willing to pay him money and send him 
ships in case friendly relations were established, 
he replied to them (his heart being set upon 
greater things) that there could be no settlement or 
friendship between himself and them unless they 
abandoned all Sicily and made the Libyan Sea a 
boundary between themselves and the Greeks. But 
now, lifted up by his good fortune and by the strength 
of his resources, and pursuing the hopes with which 
he had sailed from home in the beginning, he set his 
heart upon Libya first ; and since many of the ships 


1 As in Iliad, v. 185; vi. 101; ix. 238. 
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that he had were insufficiently manned, he began to 
collect oarsmen, not dealing with the cities in an 
acceptable or gentle manner, but in a lordly way, 
angrily putting “compulsion and penalties upon them. 
He had not behaved in this way at the very beginning, 
but had even gone beyond others in trying to win 
men’s hearts by gracious intercourse with them, by 
trusting everybody, and by doing nobody any harm. 
But now he ceased to be a popular leader and be- 
came a tyrant, and added to his name for severity 
a name for ingratitude and faithlessness. 
Nevertheless the Sicilians put up with these 
things as necessary, although they were exasper- 
ated; but then came his ‘dealings with Thoenon 
and Sosistratus. These were leading men in Syra- 
cuse, and had been first to persuade Pyrrhus to 
come into Sicily. Moreover, after he had come, 
they immediately put their city into his hands and 
assisted him in most of what he had accomplished 
in Sicily. And yet he was willing neither to take 
them with him nor to leave them behind, and held 
them in suspicion. Sosistratus took the alarm and 
withdrew ; but Thoenon was accused by Pyrrhus of 
complicity with Sosistratus and put to death.! With 
this, the situation of Pyrrhus was suddenly and 
entirely changed. A terrible hatred arose against 
him in the cities, some of which joined the Car- 
thaginians, while others called in the Mamertines, 
And now, as he saw everywhere secessions and 
revolutionary designs and a strong faction opposed 
to him, he received letters from the Samnites and 
Tarentines, who had been excluded from all their 
territories, could with difficulty maintain the war 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal., Lacerpla ex lib. xa., 8. 
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even in their cities, and begged for his assist- 
ance. This gave him a fair pretext for his sailing 
away, without its being called a flight or despair 
of his cause in the island; but in truth it was 
because he could not master Sicily, which was like a 
storm-tossed ship, but desired to get out of her, that 
he once more threw himself into Italy. And it is 
said that at the time of his departure he looked back 
at the island and said to those about him: “ My 
friends, what a wrestling ground for Carthaginians 
and Romans we are leaving behind us!” And this 
conjecture of his was soon afterwards confirmed. 
XXIV. But the Barbarians combined against him 
as he was setting sail. With the Carthaginians he 
fought a sea-fight in the strait and lost many of his 
ships, but escaped with the rest to Italy; and here 
the Mamertines, more than ten thousand of whom 
had crossed in advance of him, though they were 
afraid to match forces with him, yet threw his 
whole army into confusion by setting upon him 
and assailing him in difficult regions. Two of his 
elephants fell, and great numbers of his rearguard 
were slain. Accordingly, riding up in person from 
the van, he sought to ward off the enemy, and 
ran great risks in contending with men who were 
trained to fight and were inspired with high 
courage. And when he was wounded on the head 
with a sword and withdrew a little from the com- 
batants, the enemy were all the more elated. One 
of them ran forth far in advance of the rest, a man 
who was huge in body and resplendent in armour, 
and in a bold voice challenged Pyrrhus to come 
out, if he were still alive. This angered Pyrrhus, 
and wheeling round in spite of his guards, he pushed 
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his way through them—full of wrath, smeared with 
blood, and with a countenance terrible to look upon, 
and before the Barbarian could strike dealt him 
such a blow on the head with his sword that, what 
with the might of his arm and the excellent temper 
of his steel, ‘it cleaved its way down through, so that 
at one instant the parts of the sundered body fell to 
either side. ‘This checked the Barbarians from any 
further advance, for they were amazed and confounded 
at Pyrrhus, and thought him some superior being. 
So he accomplished the rest of his march unmolested 
and came to Tarentum,! bringing twenty thousand 
foot and three thousand horse. Then, adding to his 
force the best troops of the Tarentines, he forthwith 
led them against the Romans, who were encamped 
in the country of the Samnites, 

XXV. But the power of the Samnites had been 
shattered, and their spirits were broken, in con- 
sequence of many defeats at the hands of the 
Romans. They also cherished considerable resent- 
ment against Pyrrhus because of his expedition to 
Sicily ; hence not many of them came to join him. 
Pyrrhus, however, divided his army into two parts, 
sent one of them into Lucania to attack the other 
consul, that he might not come to the help of his 
colleague, and led the other part himself against 
Manius Curius, who was safely encamped near the 
city of Beneventum and was awaiting assistance’ 
from Lucania ; in part also it was because his sooth- 
sayers had dissuaded him with unfavourable omens 
and sacrifices that he kept quiet. Pyrrhus, accord- 
ingly, hastening to attack this consul before the 
other one came up, took his best men and his most 


1 In the autumn of 276 B.o, 
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warlike elephants and set out by night against his 
camp. But since he took a long circuit through a 
densely wooded country, his lights did not hold out, 
and his soldiers lost their way and straggled. This 
caused delay, so that the night passed, and at day- 
break he was in full view of the enemy as he 
advanced upon them from the heights, and caused 
much tumult and agitation among them. 

Manius, however, since the sacrifices were pro- 
pitious and the crisis forced action upon him, led his 
forces out and attacked the foremost of the enemy, 
and after routing these, put their whole army to 
flight, so that many of them fell and some of their 
elephants were left behind and captured. This 
victory brought Manius down into the plain to give 
battle ; here, after an engagement in the open, he 
routed the enemy at some points, but at one was 
overwhelmed by the elephants and driven back upon 
his camp, where he was obliged to call upon the 
guards, who were standing on the parapets in great 
numbers, all in arms, and full of fresh vigour. 
Down they came from their strong places, and 
hurling their javelins at the elephants compelled 
them to wheel about and run back through the 
ranks of their own men, thus causing disorder and 
confusion there. This gave the victory to the 
Romans, and at the same time the advantage also 
in the struggle for supremacy. For having acquired 
high courage and power and a reputation for invinci- 
bility from their valour in these struggles, they at once 
got control of Italy, and soon afterwards of Sicily. 

XXVI. Thus Pyrrhus was excluded from his hopes 
of Italy and Sicily, after squandering six years’ time 
in his wars there, and after being worsted in his 
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undertakings, but he kept his brave spirit uncon- 
quered in the midst of his defeats; and men believed 
that in military experience, personal prowess, and 
daring, he was by far the first of the kings of his 
time, but that what he won by his exploits he lost 
by indulging in vain hopes, since through passionate 
desire for what he had not he always failed to 
establish securely what he had. For this reason 
Antigonus used to liken him to a player with dice 
who makes many fine throws but does not under- 
stand how to use them when they are made. 

He returned to Epeirus! with eight thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, and since he had no 
money he sought for a war by which he could 
maintain his army. Some Gauls joined him, and he 
thereupon made an incursion into Macedonia, where 
Antigonus the son of Demetrius was reigning, 
designing to strip and plunder the country. But 
after he had taken a great number of cities and two 
thousand Macedonian soldiers had come over to him, 
he began to hope for greater things, and set out to 
attack Antigonus, and falling upon him in a narrow 
pass, threw his whole army into confusion. The 
Gauls who formed the rearguard of Antigonus, a 
numerous body, made a sturdy resistance; but after 
a fierce battle most of these were cut to pieces, 
while those who had charge of the elephants were 
hemmed in and surrendered themselves and all their 
animals. Then Pyrrhus, thus greatly strengthened, 
and consulting his good fortune rather than _ his 
judgment, advanced upon the phalanx of the 
Macedonians, which was filled with confusion and 
fear because of their previous defeat. For this 


1 Late in the year 274 B.o. 
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reason they refrained from engagement or battle 
with him, whereupon Pyrrhus, stretching out his 
right hand and calling upon the generals and captains, 
brought over to him all the infantry of Antigonus in 
a body. So Antigonus took to flight with a few of 
his horsemen, and occupied some of the seaboard 
cities; while Pyrrhus, thinking that amid so many 
successes his achievement against the Gauls con- 
duced most to his glory, dedicated the most beautiful 
and splendid of the spoils in the temple of Athena 
Itonis, with the following elegiac inscription : 


“These shields, now suspended here as a gift to 
Athena Itonis, Pyrrhus the Molossian took 
from valiant Gauls, after defeating the entire 
army of Antigonus; which is no great wonder ; 
for now, as well as in olden time, the Aeacidae 
are brave spearmen.”’ 


After the battle, however, he at once proceeded to 
occupy the cities. And after getting Aegae into his 
power, besides other severities exercised upon its in- 
habitants he left as a garrison in the city some of the 
Gauls who were making the campaign with him. But 
the Gauls, a race insatiable of wealth, set themselves 
to digging up the tombs of the kings who had been 
buried there ; the treasure they plundered, the bones 
they insolently cast to the four winds. ‘This outrage 
Pyrrhus treated with lightness and indifference, as 
it was thought; he either postponed punishment 
because he had some business on hand, or remitted 
it altogether because he was afraid to chastise the 
Barbarians ; and on this account he was censured by 
the Macedonians. Moreover, before his affairs were 
securely and firmly established, his thoughts swung 
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again towards new hopes. He railed at Antigonus 
and called him a shameless man for not laying aside 
the purple and wearing a common robe; and when 
Cleonymus the Spartan came and invited him to 
come to Lacedaemon, he readily listened to him. 
Now, Cleonymus was of royal lineage, but because 
he was thought to be of a violent and arbitrary 
temper, he enjoyed neither goodwill nor confidence 
at home, but Areus was king there. This was one 
general ground of complaint which he had against 
his fellow citizens, and it was of long standing. 
Besides, Cleonymus in his later years had married 
Chilonis the daughter of Leotychides, a beautiful 
woman of royal lineage; but she had fallen desper- 
ately in love with -Acrotatus the son of Areus, a 
young man in the flower of his age, and thus 
rendered his marriage distressing to Cleonymus, 
since he loved her, and at the same time disgraceful; 
for every Spartan was well aware that the husband 
was despised by his wife. Thus his domestic vexations 
added themselves to his political disappointment, 
and in indignation and wrath he brought Pyrrhus 
against Sparta.! Pyrrhus had twenty-five thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, besides twenty-four 
elephants, so that the magnitude of his preparations 
made it clear at once that he was not aiming to 
acquire Sparta for Cleonymus, but the Peloponnesus 
for himself. And yet his professions were all to the 
contrary, and particularly those which he made to 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors themselves when 
they met him at Megalopolis. He told them he 
had come to set free the cities which were sub- 
ject to Antigonus, yes, and that he was going to 


1 In 272 8.0. 
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send his younger sons to Sparta, if nothing pre- 
vented, to be brought up in the Lacedaemonian 
customs, that so they might presently have the ad- 
vantage over all other princes. With these fictions 
he beguiled those who came to meet him on_ his 
march, but as soon as he reached Laconian territory 
he began to ravage and plunder it. And when the 
Spartan ambassadors upbraided him for making war 
upon them without previous declaration, he said : 

«Yet we know that you Spartans also do not tell 
others beforehand what you are going to do.’”. Where- 
upon one of those who were present, Mandrocleidas 
by name, said to him in the broad Spartan dialect: 

“Tf thou art a god, we shall suffer no harm at thy 
hands; for we have done thee no w rong; but if a 
man, another will be found who is even stronger 
than thou.” 

XXVIII. After this, he marched down against the 
city of Sparta. Cleonymus urged him to make the 
assault as soon as he arrived, but Pyrrhus was afraid, 
as we are told, that his soldiers would plunder the 
city if they fell upon it at night, and therefore re- 
strained them, saying that they would accomplish 
just as much by day. For there were but few 
men in the city, and they were unprepared, owing 
to the suddenness of the peril; and Areus was not 
at home, but in Crete, whither he was bringing 
military aid for the Gortynians. And this, indeed, 
more than anything else, proved the salvation of 
the city, which its weakness and lack of defenders 
caused to be despised. For Pyrrhus, thinking that 
no one would give him battle, bivouacked for the 
night, and the friends and Helot slaves of Cleonymus 
adorned and furnished his house in the expectation 
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that Pyrrhus would take supper there with its 
owner. 

When night had come, the Lacedaemonians at first 
took counsel to send their women off to Crete, but the 
women were opposed to this; and Archidamia came 
with a sword in her hand to the senators and up- 
braided them in behalf of the women for thinking it 
meet that they should live after Sparta had perished. 
Next, it was decided to run a trench parallel with 
the camp of the enemy, and at either end of it 
to set their waggons, sinking them to the wheel-hubs 
in the ground, in order that, thus firmly planted, 
they might impede the advance of the elephants. 
When they began to carry out this project, there 
came to them the women and maidens, some of them 
in their robes, with tunics girt close, and others in 
their tunics only, to help the elderly men in the 
work. The men who were going to do the fighting 
the women ordered to keep quiet, and assuming their 
share of the task they completed with their own 
hands a third of the trench. The width of the trench 
was six cubits, its depth four, and its length eight 
hundred feet, according to Phylarchus ; according to 
Hieronymus, less than this. When day came and 
the enemy were putting themselves in motion, these 
women handed the young men their armour, put the 
trench in their charge, and told them to guard and 
defend it, assured that it was sweet to conquer before 
the eyes of their fatherland, and glorious to die in 
the arms of their mothers and wives, after a fall that 
was worthy of Sparta. As for Chilonis, she withdrew 
from the rest, and kept a halter about her neck, that 
she might not come into the power of Cleonymus if 
the city were taken. 
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XXVIII. Pyrrbus himself, then, with his men-at- 
arms, tried to force his way directly against the many 
shields of the Spartans which confronted him, and 
over a trench which was impassable and afforded his 
soldiers no firm footing owing to the freshly turned 
earth. But his son Ptolemy, with two thousand 
Gauls and picked Chaonians, went round the trench 
and tried to force a passage where the waggons were. 
These, however, being so deeply planted in the earth 
and so close together, made not only his onset, but 
also the counter-efforts of the Lacedaemonians, a 
difficult matter. The Gauls pulled the wheels up 
and were dragging the waggons down into the river ; 
but the young Acrotatus saw the danger, and run- 
ning through the city with three hundred men got 
round behind Ptolemy without being seen by him, 
owing to some depressions in the ground, and at last 
fell upon his rear ranks and forced them to turn 
about and fight with him. And now the Barbarians 
crowded one another into the trench and fell among 
the waggons, and finally, after great slaughter, were 
successfully driven back. The elderly men and the 
host of women watched the brilliant exploit of 
Acrotatus. And when he went back again through 
the city to his allotted post, covered with blood and 
triumphant, elated with his victory, the Spartan 
women thought that he had become taller and more 
beautiful than ever, and envied Chilonis her lover. 
Moreover, some of the elderly men accompanied him 
on his way, crying: “Go, Acrotatus, and take to 
thyself Chilonis; only, see that thou begettest brave 
sons for Sparta.” 

A fierce battle was also waged where Pyrrhus 
himself led, and many Spartans made a splendid 
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fight, but particularly PhyHius, who surpassed all in 
the tenacity of his resistance and the numbers of 
the on-rushing enemy whom he slew ; and when he 
perceived that his powers were failing from the 
multitude of the wounds he had received, he made 
way for one of his comrades in the line, and fell 
inside the ranks, that his dead body might not come 
into the hands of the enemy. 

XXIX. Night put an end to the battle; and 
Pyrrhus, as he slept, had the following vision. He 
dreamed that Sparta was smitten with thunderbolts 
from his hand and was all ablaze, and that he was 
filled with joy. His joy waked him from sleep, 
and he commanded his officers to get the army ready 
for action, and narrated his dream to his friends, 
convinced that he was going to take the city by 
storm. Most of them, then, were fully persuaded 
that he was right, but Lysimachus was not pleased 
with the vision; he said he was afraid lest, as 
places smitten by thunderbolts are kept free from 
the tread of men, the Deity might be indicating in 
advance to Pyrrhus also that the city was not to be 
entered by him. But Pyrrhus declared that this 
was nonsense intended for the crowd, and great 
folly, and calling upon his hearers to take their arms 
in their hands and act upon the belief that 


“One is the best of all omens, to fight in defence of 
Pyrrhus,’’? 


rose up, and at day-break led forth his army. 
But the Lacedaemonians defended themselves with 
an alacrity and bravery beyond their strength; the 


1 An adaptation of Iliad, xii. 243, by substituting ‘‘ Pyr- 
rhus” for “‘ one’s country ” (dppou for mdrpns). 
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women, too, were at hand, proffering missiles, dis- 
tributing food and drink to those who needed them, 
and taking up the wounded. The Macedonians tried 
to fill up the trench, collecting and throwing into it 
great quantities of materials, beneath which the 
arms and dead bodies were hidden away. And 
when the Lacedaemonians tried to put a stop to 
this, Pyrrhus was seen forcing his way on horseback 
past the trench and the waggons into the city. But 
the men stationed at this point raised a shout, and 
there was a concourse and shrieking of the women, 
and just as Pyrrhus was riding through the waggons 
and attacking the men in front of him, his horse was 
wounded in the belly by a Cretan javelin and leaped 
to one side, and in his death agony threw Pyrrhus 
upon steep and slippery ground. His companions 
were thrown into confusion around him, and the 
Spartans, running upon them and making good use of 
their missiles, drove them all off. After this, Pyrrhus 
brought the fighting to a stop at other points also, 
thinking that the Spartans would make some con- 
cessions, now that almost all of them were wounded 
and many had fallen. But now the good fortune of 
the city, either because she was satisfied with the 
bravery of its men, or because she would show forth 
the great power which she herself has in desperate 
crises, brought to their aid from Corinth, when the 
hopes of the Spartans were already sorry, Ameinias 
the Phocian, one of the generals of Antigonus, with 
mercenary troops; and no sooner had he been re- 
ceived into the city than Areus the Spartan king 
came from Crete, bringing with him two thousand 
soldiers. So the women at once dispersed to their 
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homes, since they no longer thought it meet to 
busy themselves with the work of war, and the 
men, after dismissing from their ranks those of 
unmilitary age whom necessity had brought there, 
arrayed themselves for battle. 

XXX. Pyrrhus, too, was more than ever possessed 
_by a fierce ambition to become master of the city, 
now that reinforcements had come to it; but since 
he could accomplish nothing, and met with fresh 
losses, he went away, and fell to ravaging the country, 
purposing to spend the winter there. But Fate was 
not to be escaped. For at Argos there was a feud 
between Aristeas and Aristippus; and since Aris- 
tippus was thought to enjoy the friendship of Anti- 
gonus, Aristeas hastened to invite Pyrrhus into 
Argos. Pyrrhus was always entertaining one hope 
after another, and since he made one success but the 
starting point for a new one, while he was deter- 
mined to make good each disaster by a fresh 
undertaking, he suffered neither defeat nor victory 
to put a limit to his troubling himself and 
troubling others. At once, therefore, he broke camp 
and set out for Argos. But Areus, by setting 
frequent ambushes and occupying the most dif_i- 
cult points on the march, kept cutting off the Gauls 
and Molossians who brought up the rear for Pyrrhus. 

Now, it had been foretold to Pyrrhus by his seer, 
in consequence of sacrifices where no liver could be 
found, that he was to lose one of his kindred; but 
here, unhappily, owing to the agitation and tumult 
among his rear-guard, he forgot himself, and ordered 
his son Ptolemy with his comrades to go to the 
rescue, while he himself drew his army more quickly 
out of the narrow pass and led them forward. A 
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fierce battle raged where Ptolemy was, and while a 
band of picked Spartans under the command of 
Evaleus engaged the soldiers who were fighting in 
front of him, a man of stout arm and swift foot, 
Oryssus by name, of Aptera in Crete, ran up on one 
side of the young prince as he was fighting spiritedly, 
smote him, and laid him low. Upon Ptolemy’s fall 
and the rout of his company, the Spartans pursued, 
carrying all before them, and before they were 
aware of it had dashed out into the plain and 
were cut off by the infantry of Pyrrhus. Against 
this band of Spartans Pyrrhus, who had just heard of 
the death of his son and was in anguish, turned his 
Molossian horsemen. He himself charged at their 
head, and sated himself with Spartan blood. He 
had always shown himself invincible and terrible in 
arms, but now his daring and might surpassed all 
previous displays. When he set his horse upon 
Evalcus, the Spartan stepped aside and had almost 
cut off with his sword the bridle-hand of Pyrrhus; as 
it was he hit the rein and severed it. Pyrrhus 
transfixed the Spartan with a thrust of his spear, and 
at the same instant fell off his horse, and fighting on 
foot, at once proceeded to slay all the picked band 
which was fighting over the body of Evalcus. This 
great additional loss to Sparta when the war was 
already at an end was due to the ambition of the 
commanders. 

XXXI. So Pyrrhus, after accomplishing as it were 
an expiation for his son and celebrating his obsequies 
with a brilliant contest, having also vented much of 
his grief in his fury against the enemy, led his army 
on towards Argos. “And when he learned that 
Antigonus was already posted on the heights com- 
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manding the plain, he pitched his camp near Nauplia. 
On the following day he sent a herald to Anti- 
gonus, calling him a robber, and challenging him to 
come down into the plain and fight with him for the 
kingdom. But Antigonus replied that in conducting 
a campaign he relied more upon opportunities than 
upon arms, and that many roads to death lay open to 
Pyrrhus if he was tired of life. And now to both 
kings came ambassadors from Argos, entreating 
them to go away and allow the city to be neutral, 
but well-disposed towards both. Antigonus, accord- 
ingly, consented, and gave his son to the Argives as 
a hostage ; Pyrrhus also agreed to go away, but since 
he gave no pledge, he remained under suspicion. 

Moreover, Pyrrhus himself had a significant portent; 
for the heads of his sacrificed cattle, though they 
already lay apart from the bodies, were seen to put 
out their tongues and lick up their own gore. And 
besides this, in the city of Argos the priestess of 
Apollo Lyceius ran forth from the temple crying 
that she saw the city full of corpses and slaughter, 
and that the eagle which visited the scene of combat 
presently vanished away. 

XXXII. At dead of night Pyrrhus came up to the 
walls of the city, and finding that the gate called 
Diamperes had been thrown open for them by 
Aristeas, was undiscovered long enough for his Gauls 
to enter the city and take possession of the market- 
place. But the gate would not admit his elephants, 
and therefore the towers had to be taken off their 
backs and put on again when the animals were 
inside, in darkness and confusion. This caused delay, 
and the Argives, taking the alarm, ran up to the 
Aspis and other strong places of the city, and sending 
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to Antigonus called upon him for help. Antigonus 
marched up close to the city, and lying in wait there 
himself, sent his generals and his son inside with a 
considerable relief-force. Areus also came, with a 
thousand Cretans and Spartans (the most lightly 
armed). All these troops united in an assault upon 
the Gauls and threw them into great confusion. And 
Pyrrhus, who now entered. the city with shouts and 
cries by way of Cylarabis,! noticed that the Gauls did 
not answer his men with any vigour or courage, and 
therefore conjectured that their response was that of 
men confounded and in distress. Accordingly, he 
led on faster, pushing along the horsemen in front of 
him, who were making their way with difficulty 
among the water-conduits, of which the city is full, and 
were in peril of their lives from them. And now, in 
this night-battle, there was great uncertainty as to 
what commands were given and how the commands 
were carried out; men straggled and lost their way 
among the narrow streets, and generalship was of no 
avail owing to the darkness, confused shouting, and 
confined spaces; both parties therefore were unable 
to accomplish anything and waited for the day. 

But when at last it began to grow light, the sight 
of the Aspis filled with armed enemies greatly dis- 
turbed Pyrrhus; moreover, among the numerous 
votive-offerings in the market-place he caught sight 
of a wolf and bull in bronze, represented as closing 
with one another in battle, and he was dumbfounded, 
for he called to mind an ancient oracle regarding 
himself which declared that it was fated for him to 
die when he saw a wolf fighting with a bull. Now, 
the Argives say that these figures were set up in 


1 A gymnasium just outside the city towards the East. 
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1 #AmiCe Coraés, Bekker, and Blass, with the MSS.; #Amee. 
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their market-place as memorials of an ancient event. 
Namely, when Danaiis first landed in the country, 
near Pyramia in the district of Thyreatis, and was on 
his way to Argos, he saw a wolf fighting with a bull; 
and conceiving that he himself was represented by 
the wolf (since both were strangers and were attack- 
ing the natives), he watched the battle to its end, 
and when the wolf had prevailed, paid his vows to 
Apollo Lyceius (the wolf-god), attacked the city, 
and was victorious, after Gelanor, who was at that 
time king of Argos, had been driven out by a 
faction. This, then, was the significance of the 
dedication.? 

XXXIII. Dejected at this sight, as well as because 
none of his hopes were being realized, Pyrrhus 
purposed to retreat; but fearing the narrowness of 
the gates he sent to his son Helenus, who had been 
left outside the city with the greater part of the 
forces, ordering him to tear down part of the wall 
and succour those who rushed out through the breach, 
in case the enemy molested them. Owing to the 
haste and tumult, however, the messenger brought 
no clear orders, but actually made a mistake, and the 
young prince, taking the rest of the elephants and 
the best of his soldiers, marched through the gate 
into the city to help his father. But Pyrrhus was 
already on the retreat. And as long as the market- 
place afforded him room for withdrawing and fighting, 
he would turn and repel his assailants; but after he 
had been driven out of the market-place into the 
narrow street which led up to the gate, and en- 
countered those who were rushing to his aid from 
the opposite direction, some of these could not hear 


1 Cf. Pausanias, ii. 19, 3. 
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him when he called out to them to withdraw, and 
those who did, even though they were very ready to 
obey him, were kept from doing so by those who were 
pouring in behind them from the gate. For the 
largest of the elephants had fallen athwart the gate- 
way! and lay there roaring, in the way of those who 
would have turned back; and another elephant, one 
of those which had gone on into the city, Nicon by 
name, seeking to recover his rider, who had fallen 
from his back in consequence of wounds, and dashing 
in the face of those who were trying to get out, 
crowded friends and foes alike together in a pro- 
miscuous throng, until, having found the body of his 
master, he took it up with his proboscis, laid it across 
his two tusks, and turned back as if crazed, over- 
throwing and killing those who came in his way. Thus 
crushed and matted together not a man of them could 
act at all for himself, but the whole multitude, bolted 
together, as it were, into one body, kept rolling 
and swaying this way and that. Little fighting 
could be done against those of the enemy who were 
continually being caught up into their ranks or 
attacking them from the rear, and they wrought 
most harm to themselves. For when a man had 
drawn his sword or poised his spear, he could not 
recover or sheathe his weapon again, but it would 
pass through those who stood in its way, and so they 
died from one another’s blows. 

XXXIV. But Pyrrhus, seeing the stormy sea that 
surged about him, took off the coronal, with which 
his helmet was distinguished, and gave it to one of 
his companions ; then, relying on his horse, he 
plunged in among the enemy who were pursuing 


1 «De travers tout au beau milieu de la porte” (Amyot). 
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him. Here he was wounded bya spear which pierced 
his breastplate—not a mortal, nor even a severe 
wound—and turned upon the man who had struck 
him, who was an Argive, not of illustrious birth, but 
the son of a poor old woman. His mother, like the 
rest of the women, was at this moment watching the 
battle from the house-top, and when she saw that 
her son was engaged in conflict with Pyrrhus, she 
was filled with distress in view of the danger to him, 
and lifting up a tile with both her hands threw it at 
Pyrrhus. It fell upon his head below his helmet and 
crushed the vertebrae at the base of his neck, so 
that his sight was blurred and his hands dropped the 
reins. Then he sank down from his horse and fell 
near the tomb of Licymnius,! unrecognised by most 
who saw him. But a certain Zopyrus, who was 
serving under Antigonus, and two or three others, 
ran up to him, saw who he was, and dragged him 
into a door-way just as he was beginning to recover 
from the blow. And when Zopyrus drew an Illyrian 
short-sword with which to cut off his head, Pyrrhus 
gave him a terrible look, so that Zopyrus was 
frightened ; his hands trembled, and yet he essayed 
the deed; but being full of alarm and confusion 
his blow did not fall true, but along the mouth 
and chin, so that it was only slowly and with 
difficulty that he severed the head. Presently what 
had happened was known to many, and Alcyoneus, 
running to the spot, asked for the head as if he 
would see whose it was. But when he had got it he 
rode away to his father, and cast it down before him 
as he sat among his friends. Antigonus, however, 
when he saw and recognised the head, drove his son 


1 Cf. Pausanias, ii. 22, 8. 
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away, smiting him with his staff and calling him 
impious and barbarous ; then, covering his face with 
his cloak he burst into tears, calling to mind Antigonus 
his grandfather and Demetrius his father, who were 
examples in his own family of a reversal of fortune. 
The head and body of Pyrrhus, then, Antigonus 
caused to be adorned for burial and burned; and 
when Alcyoneus found Helenus in an abject state 
and wearing a paltry cloak, and spoke to him kindly 
and brought him into the presence of his father, 
Antigonus was pleased with his conduct, and said: 
« This is better, my son, than what thou didst before ; 
but not even now hast thou done well in allowing 
this clothing to remain, which is a disgrace the 
rather to us who are held to be the victors.” Then, 
after showing kindness to Helenus and adorning his 
person, he sent him back to Epeirus, and he dealt 
mildly with the friends of Pyrrhus when he became 
master of their camp and of their whole force. 
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I. Or a third name for Caius Marius we are 
ignorant, as we are in the case of Quintus Sertorius 
the subduer of Spain, and of Lucius Mummius the 
captor of Corinth ; for Mummius received the surname 
of Achaicus from his great exploit, as Scipio received 
that of Africanus, and Metellus that of Macedonicus. 
From this circumstance particularly Poseidonius 
thinks to confute those who hold that the third name 
is the Roman proper name, as, for instance, Camillus, 
Marcellus, or Cato; for if that were so, he says, then 
those with only two names would have had no proper 
name at all. But it escapes his notice that his own 
line of reasoning, if extended to women, robs them 
of their proper names; for no woman is given the 
first name, which Poseidonius thinks was the proper 
name among the Romans. Moreover, of the other 
two names, one was common to the whole family, as 
in the case of the Pompeii, the Manlii, or the Cornelii 
(just as a Greek might speak of the Heracleidae or 
the Pelopidae), and the other was a cognomen or 
epithet, given with reference to their natures or 
their actions, or to their bodily appearances or defects, 
Macrinus, for example, or Torquatus, or Sulla (like the 
Greek Mnemon, Grypus, or Callinicus).! However, 

1 The full name of a Roman citizen consisted of a praeno- 
men (the ‘‘ given,” or ‘‘ proper” name), a nomen designating 
his family or gens, and a cognomen, which was also heredi- 


ditary. Women rarely had a praenomen, or ‘‘ proper” 
name, but bore the family name only. 
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in these matters the irregularity of custom furnishes 
many topics for discussion. 

IJ. As for the personal appearance of Marius, we 
have seen a marble statue of him at Ravenna in Gaul, 
and it very well portrays the harshness and _bitter- 
ness of character which are ascribed to him. For 
since he was naturally virile and fond of war, and 
since he received a training in military rather than 
in civil life, his temper was fierce when he came to 
exercise authority. Moreover, we are told that he 
never studied Greek literature, and never used the 
Greek language for any matter of real importance, 
thinking it ridiculous to study a literature the 
teachers of which were the subjects of another 
people ; and when, after his second triumph and at 
the consecration of some temple, he furnished the 
public with Greek spectacles, though he came into 
the theatre, he merely sat down, and at once went 
away. Accordingly, just as Plato was wont to say 
often to Xenocrates the philosopher, who had the 
reputation of being rather morose in his disposition, 
« My good Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces,” so if 
Marius could have been persuaded to sacrifice to the 
Greek Muses and Graces, he would not have put the 
ugliest possible crown upon a most illustrious career 
in field and forum, nor have been driven by the 
blasts of passion, ill-timed ambition, and insatiable 
greed upon the shore of a most cruel and savage old 
age. However, his actual career shall at once bring 
this into clear view. ; 

III. Born of parents who were altogether obscure 
—poor people who lived by the labour of their own 
hands (Marius was his father’s name, Fulcinia that of 
his mother), it was not. till late that he saw the city 
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or got a taste of city ways. Inthe meantime he lived 
at Cirrhaeaton,!a village in the territory of Arpinum, 
in a manner that was quite rude when compared 
with the polished life of a city, but temperate, and 
in harmony with the rearing which the ancient 
Romans gave their children. His first service as a 
soldier was in a campaign against the Celtiberians, 
when Scipio Africanus was besieging Numantia,? and 
he attracted the notice of his general by excelling 
the other young men in bravery, and by his very 
cheerful acceptance of the changed regimen which 
Scipio introduced into his army when it was spoiled 
by luxury and extravagance. It is said, too, that he 
encountered and laid low an enemy in the sight of 
his general. Therefore he was advanced by his 
commander to many honours; and once, when the 
tall after supper had to do with generals, and one 
of the company (either because he really wished to 
know or merely sought to please) asked Scipio where 
the Roman people would find any such chieftain and 
leader to follow him, Scipio, gently tapping Marius 
on the shoulder as he reclined next him, said : 
“Here, perhaps.” So gifted by nature were both 
men ; the one in showing himself great while still a 
young man, and the other in discerning the end 
from the beginning. 

IV. So, then, Marius, filled with high hopes, we 
are told, by this speech of Scipio in particular, as if 
it were a divine utterance in prophecy, set out upon 
a political career, and was made tribune of the 
people® with the assistance of Caecilius Metellus, of 


1 Probably a corruption for Cereatae. 
2 134-133 B.c. 
8 In 119 B.c., at the age of thirty-eight. 
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whose house he had always been an_ hereditary 
adherent. While serving as tribune he introduced a 
law concerning the mode of voting, which, as it was 
thought, would lessen the power of the nobles in 
judicial cases; whereupon Cotta the consul opposed 
him and persuaded the senate to contest the law, 
and to summon Marius before it to explain his pro- 
cedure. The senate voted to do this, and Marius 
appeared before it. He did not, however, behave 
like a young man who had just entered political life 
without any brilliant services behind him, but 
assumed at once the assurance which his subsequent 
achievements gave him, and threatened to hale Cotta 
off to prison unless he had the vote rescinded. Cotta 
then turned to Metellus and asked him to express 
his opinion, and Metellus, rising in his place, con- 
curred with the consul; but Marius called in the 
officer and ordered him to conduct Metellus himself 
to prison. Metellus appealed to the other tribunes, 
but none of them came to his support, so the senate 
gave way and rescinded its vote. Marius therefore 
came forth in triumph to the people and got them to 
ratify his law. Men now thought him superior to 
fear, unmoved by respect of persons, and a formidable 
champion of the people in opposition to the senate. 
However, this opinion was quickly modified by 
another political procedure of his. For when a law 
was introduced providing for the distribution of grain 
to the citizens, he opposed it most strenuously and 
carried the day, thereby winning for himself an equal 
place in the esteem of both parties as a man who 
favoured neither at the expense of the general good. 

V. After his tribuneship, he became a candidate 
for the higher aedileship, For there are two classes 
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of aediles, one taking its name of “ curule”’ from the 
chairs with curving feet on which the magistrates sit 
in the exercise of their functions, the other, and the 
inferior, being called “ plebeian.”” When the superior 
aediles have been elected, the people cast a second 
vote for the others. Accordingly, when it was clear 
that Marius was losing his election to the higher 
office, he immediately changed his tactics and applied 
for the other. But men thought him bold and 
obstinate, and he was defeated; nevertheless, al- 
though he had met with two failures in one day, a 
thing which had never happened to any candidate 
before, he did not lower his assurance in the least, 
but not long afterwards became a candidate for the 
praetorship + and narrowly missed defeat; he was 
returned last of all, and was prosecuted for bribery. 
Suspicion was chiefly aroused by the sight of a ser- 
vant of Cassius Sabaco inside the palings among the 
voters; for Sabaco was an especial friend of Marius. 
Sabaco was therefore summoned before the court, and 
testified that the heat had made him so thirsty that 
he had ealled for cold water, and that his servant had 
come in to him with a cup, and had then at once 
gone away after his master had drunk. Sabaco, how- 
ever, was expelled from the senate by the censors of 
the next year, and it was thought that he deserved 
this punishment, either because he had given false _ 
testimony, or because of his intemperance. But Caius 
Herennius also was brought in as a witness against 
Marius, and pleaded that it was contrary to estab- 
lished usage for patrons (the Roman term for our 
representatives at law) to bear witness against clients, 
and that the law relieved them of this necessity; and 


1 Tn 115 8.0. 
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not only the parents of Marius but Marius himself 
had originally been clients of the house of the He- 
rennii. The jurors accepted this plea in avoidance 
of testimony, but Marius himself contradicted He- 
rennius, declaring that as soon as he had been elected 
to his magistracy he had ceased to be a client; 
which was not altogether true. For it is not every 
magistracy that frees its occupants (as well as their 
posterity) from their relations to a patron, but only 
that to which the law assigns the curule chair. 
However, although during the first days of the trial 
Marius fared badly and found the jurors severe to- 
wards him, on the last day, contrary to all expectation, 
there was a tie vote and he was acquitted. 

VI. Well, then, for his praetorship Marius got only 
moderate commendation. After his praetorship, 
however, the province of Farther Spain was allotted 
to him, and here he is said to have cleared away the 
robbers, although the province was still uncivilized 
in its customs and in a savage state, and robbery was 
at that time still considered a most honourable occu- 
pation by the Spaniards. But when he returned to 
political life, he had neither wealth nor eloquence, 
with which the magnates of the time used to 
influence the people. Still, the very intensity of his 
assurance, his indefatigable labours, and his plain and 
simple way of living, won him a certain popularity 
among his fellow citizens, and his honours brought 
him increasing influence, so that he married into the 
illustrious family of the Caesars and became the hus- 
band of Julia, who was the aunt of that Caesar who 
in after times became greatest among the Romans, 
and in some degree, because of his relationship, Pade 
Marius his example, as I have stated in his Life. 

1 See the Caesar, v. 1 f. 
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There is testimony both to the temperance of 
Marius, and also to his fortitude, of which his be- 
haviour under a surgical operation is a proof. He was 
afficted in both legs, as it would appear, with 
varicose veins, and as he disliked the deformity, he 
resolved to put himself into the physician’s hands. 
Refusing to be bound, he presented to him one leg, 
and then, without a motion or a groan, but with a 
steadfast countenance and in silence, endured incred- 
ible pain under the knife. When, however, the 
physician was proceeding to treat the other leg, 
Marius would suffer him no further, declaring that 
he saw the cure to be not worth the pain. 

VII. When Caecilius Metellus the consul was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief for the war against 
Jugurtha,! he took Marius with him to Africa in the 
capacity of legate. Here, in essaying great exploits 
and brilliant struggles, Marius was not careful, like 
the rest, to enhance the glory of Metellus and conduct 
himself in his interests; and deeming that he had 
not so much been called by Metellus to the office of 
legate as he was being introduced by Fortune into a 
most favourable opportunity as well as a most spacious 
theatre for exploits, he made a display of every sort 
of bravery. And though the war brought many 
hardships, he neither shunned any great labour, nor 
disdained any that were small, but surpassed the 
officers of his own rank in giving good counsel and 
foreseeing what was advantageous, and vied with 
the common soldiers in frugality and endurance, 
thereby winning much goodwill among them. For as 
a general thing it would seem that every man finds 


1 Tn 109 B.o. 
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solace for his labours in seeing another voluntarily 
share those labours; this seems to take away the 
element of compulsion; and it is a most agreeable 
spectacle for a Roman soldier when he sees a 
general eating common bread in public, or sleeping 
on a simple pallet, or taking a hand in the construc- 
tion of some trench or palisade. For they have 
not so much admiration for those leaders who share 
honour and riches with them as for those who 
take part in their toils and dangers, but have more 
affection for those who are willing to join in their 
toils than for those who permit them to lead an 
easy life. 

By doing all these things and thereby winning the 
hearts of the soldiers, Marius soon filled Africa, and 
soon filled Rome, with his name and fame, and men 
in the camp wrote to those at home that there 
would be no end or cessation of the war against 
the Barbarian unless they chose Caius Marius 
consul. 

VIII. At all this Metellus was evidently displeased. 
But it was the affair of Turpillius that most vexed 
him. This Turpillius was an hereditary guest-friend of 
Metellus, and at this time was serving in his army as 
chief of engineers. But he was put in charge of 
Vaga, a large city, and because he relied for safety 
on his doing the inhabitants no wrong, but rather 
treating them with kindness and humanity, he un- 
awares came into the power of the enemy; for they 
admitted Jugurtha into their city. Still, they did 
Turpillius no harm, but obtained his release and sent 
him away safe and sound. Accordingly, a charge of 
treachery was brought against him; and Marius, who 
was a member of the council which tried the case, 
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was himself bitter, and exasperated most of the 
others against the accused, so that Metellus was 
reluctantly forced to pass sentence of death upon 
him. After a short time, however, the charge was 
found to be false, and almost everybody sympathized 
with Metellus in his grief; but Marius, full of joy 
and claiming the condemnation as his own work, 
was not ashamed to go about saying that he had 
fastened upon the path of Metellus a daemon who 
would avenge the murder of a guest-friend. 

In consequence of this there was open enmity be- 
tween the two men; and we are told that on one 
occasion when Marius was present Metellus said to 
him as if in mockery: “ Dost thou purpose to leave 
us, my good Sir, and sail for home, and stand for the 
consulship? Pray will it not satisfy thee to be fellow- 
consul with this my son?’’ Now the son of Metellus 
was at this time a mere stripling. However, Marius 
was eager to be dismissed, and so, after making 
many postponements, and when only twelve days re- 
mained before the election of consuls, Metellus dis- 
missed him. Marius accomplished the long journey 
from the camp to Utica and the sea in two days and 
one night, and offered sacrifice before he sailed. And 
the seer is said to have told him that the Deity 
revealed for Marius successes that were of incredible 
magnitude and beyond his every expectation. Elated 
by this prophecy he put to sea. In three days he 
crossed the sea with a favouring wind, and was at 
once welcomed gladly by the populace,and after being 
introduced to the assembly by one of the tribunes, he 
first made many slanderous charges against Metellus, 
and then asked for the consulship, promising that he 
would either kill Jugurtha or take him alive. 
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IX. He was triumphantly elected,! and at once 
began to levy troops. Contrary to law and custom 
he enlisted many a poor and insignificant man, al- 
though former commanders had not accepted such 
persons, but bestowed arms, just as they would any 
other honour, only on those whose property assessment 
made them worthy to receive these, each soldier being 
supposed to put his substance in pledge to the state. 
It was not this, however, that brought most odium 
upon Marius, but the boldly insolent and arrogant 
speeches with which he vexed the nobles, crying out 
that he had carried off the consulship as spoil from 
the effeminacy of the rich and well-born, and that he 
had wounds upon his own person with which to vaunt 
himself before the people, not monuments of the 
dead nor likenesses of other men. Often, too, he 
would mention by name the generals in Africa who 
had been unsuccessful, now Bestia, and now Albinus, 
men of illustrious houses indeed, but unfortunate 
themselves, and unwarlike, who had met with disaster 
through lack of experience; and he would ask his 
audience if they did not think that the ancestors of 
these men would have much preferred to leave de- 
scendants like himself, since they themselves had 
been made illustrious, not by their noble birth, but 
by their valour and noble deeds. Such talk was not 
mere empty boasting, nor was his desire to make 
himself hated by the nobility without purpose ; 
indeed the people, who were delighted to have the 
senate insulted and always measured the greatness 
of a man’s spirit by the boastfulness of his speech, 
encouraged him, and incited him not to spare 


1 For the year 107 B.0., at the age of fifty. 
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men of high repute if he wished to please the 
multitude. 

X. When he had crossed to Africa, Metellus, now 
become a victim of jealousy, and vexed because, after 
he had brought the war to an end and had nothing 
further to do except to seize the person of Jugurtha, 
Marius was coming to enjoy the crown and the 
triumph,—a man whose ingratitude towards his 
benefactor had raised him to power,—would not con- 
sent to meet him, but privately left the country 
while Rutilius, who had become his legate, handed 
over the army to Marius. And in the end a retri- 
bution fell upon Marius; for Sulla robbed him of the 
glory of his success, as Marius had robbed Metellus. 
How this came to pass, I will narrate briefly, since 
the details are given more at length in my Life of 
Sulla.! 

Bocchus, the king of the Barbarians in the interior, 
was a son-in-law of Jugurtha, and apparently gave 
him little or no assistance in his war, alleging his 
faithlessness as an excuse, and fearing the growth of 
his power. But when Jugurtha in his flight and 
wandering felt compelled to make him his last hope 
and sought haven with him, Bocchus received him, 
more out of regard for his position as a suppliant 
than from goodwill, and kept him in his hands. So 
far as his open acts were concerned, Bocchus entreated 
Marius in behalf of his father-in-law, writing that he 
would not give him up and assuming a bold tone; 
but secretly he planned to betray him, and sent for 
Lucius Sulla, who was quaestor for Marius and had 
been of some service to Bocchus during the campaign. 
But when Sulla had come to him in all confidence, 


1 Chapter iii. 
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the Barbarian experienced a change of heart and felt 
repentant, and for many days wavered in his plans, 
deliberating whether to surrender Jugurtha or to hold 
Sulla also a prisoner. Finally however, he decided 
upon his first plan of treachery, and put Jugurtha 
alive into the hands of Sulla. 

This was the first seed of that bitter and incurable 
hatred between Marius and Sulla, which nearly 
brought Rome to ruin. For many wished Sulla to 
have the glory of the affair because they hated Mar- 
ius, and Sulla himself had a seal-ring made, which he 
used to wear, on which was engraved the surrender 
of Jugurtha to him by Bocchus. By constantly using 
this ring Sulla provoked Marius, who was an ambitious 
man, loath to share his glory with another, and 
quarrelsome. And the enemies of Marius gave Sulla 
most encouragement, by attributing the first and 
greatest successes of the war to Metellus, but the 
last, and the termination of it, to Sulla, that so the 
people might cease admiring Marius and giving him 
their chief allegiance. 

XI. Soon, however, all this envy and hatred and 
slander of Marius was removed and dissipated by 
the peril which threatened Italy from the west, as 
soon as the state felt the need of a great general 
and looked about for a helmsman whom she might 
employ to save her from so great a deluge of war. 
Then the people would have nothing to do with any- 
one of high birth or of a wealthy house who offered 
himself at the consular elections, but p oclaimed 
Marius consul! in spite of his absence from the 
city. For no sooner had word been brought to 
the people of the capture of Jugurtha than the 


1 For the year 104 B.c. 
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reports about the Teutones and Cimbri fell upon 
their ears. What these reports said about the num- 
bers and strength of the invading hosts was dis- 
believed at first, but afterwards it was found to be 
short of the truth. For three hundred thousand 
armed fighting men were advancing, and much larger 
hordes of women and children were said to accompany 
them, in quest of land to support so vast a multitude, 
and of cities in which to settle and live, just as the 
Gauls before them, as they learned, had wrested the 
best part of Italy from the Tyrrhenians and now 
occupied it. They themselves, indeed, had not had 
intercourse with other peoples, and had traversed a 
great stretch of country, so that it could not be 
ascertained what people it was nor whence they had 
set out, thus to descend upon Gaul and Italy like a 
cloud. The most prevalent conjecture was that they 
were some of the German peoples which extended 
as far as the northern ocean, a conjecture based 
on their great stature, their light-blue eyes, and the 
fact that the Germans call robbers Cimbri. 

But there are some who say that Gaul was wide and 
large enough to reach from the outer sea and the 
subarctic regions to the Maeotic Lake on the east, 
where it bordered on Pontie Scythia, and that from 
that point on Gauls and Scythians were mingled. 
These mixed Gauls and Scythians had left their 
homes and moved westward, not in a single march, 
nor even continuously, but with each recurring 
spring they had gone forward, fighting their way, 
and in the course of time had crossed the continent. 
Therefore, while they had many names for different 
detachments, they called their whole army by the 
general name of Galloscythians. 
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Others, however, say that the Cimmerians who 
were first known to the ancient Greeks were not a 
large part of the entire people, but merely a body of 
exiles or a faction which was driven away by the 
Scythians and passed from the Maeotic Lake into 
Asia under the lead of Lygdamis; whereas the 
largest and most warlike part of the people dwelt at 
the confines of the earth along the outer sea, oc- 
cupying a land that is shaded, wooded, and wholly 
sunless by reason of the height and thickness of the 
trees, which reach inland as far as the Hercynii; and 
as regards the heavens, they are under that portion 
of them where the pole gets a great elevation by 
reason of the declination of the parallels, and appears 
to have a position not far removed from the spectator’s 
zenith, and a day and a night divide the year into 
two equal parts; which was of advantage to Homer 
in his story of Odysseus consulting the shades of the 
dead.1_ From these regions, then, these Barbarians 
sallied forth against Italy, being called at first 
Cimmerians, and then, not inappropriately, Cimbri. 
But all this is based on conjecture rather than on 
sure historical evidence. 

Their numbers, however, are given by many 
writers as not less, but more, than the figure 
mentioned above. Moreover, their courage and 
daring made them irresistible, and when they en- 
gaged in battle they came on with the swiftness and 
force of fire, so that no one could withstand their onset, 
but all who came in their way became their prey 
and booty, and even many large Roman armies, with 
their commanders, who had been stationed to protect 
Transal pine Gaul, were destroyed ingloriously; indeed, 

1 Odyssey, Book XI. See vy. 14 ff., describing the Cim- 
merians. 
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1 See chapter xi. 1. Marius was still in Africa. 
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by their feeble resistance they were mainly in- 
strumental in drawing the on-rushing Barbarians 
down upon Rome. For when the invaders had 
conquered those who opposed them, and had got 
abundance of booty, they determined not to settle 
themselves anywhere until they had destroyed Rome 
and ravaged Italy. 

XII. Learning of these things from many quarters, 
the Romans summoned Marius to the command. 
And he was appointed consul for the second time,! 
although the law forbade that a man in his absence 
and before the lapse of a specified time should be 
elected again; still, the people would not listen to 
those who opposed the election. For they considered 
that this would not be the first time that the law 
had given way before the demands of the general 
good, and that the present occasion demanded it no 
less imperatively than when they had made Scipio 
consul contrary to the laws,? although at that time 
they were not fearful of losing their own city, but 
desirous of destroying that of the Carthaginians. 
This course was adopted, Marius came across the sea 
from Africa with his army, and on the very Calends 
of January, which with the Romans is the first day 
of the year, assumed the consulship and celebrated 
his triumph, exhibiting to the Romans Jugurtha in 
chains. This was a sight which they had despaired 
of beholding, nor could any one have expected, 
while Jugurtha was alive, to conquer the enemy ; so 
versatile was he in adapting himself to the turns 
of fortune, and so great craft did he combine with 
his courage. But we are told that when he had 


2 In 147 B.c., when Scipio had not reached the age required 
by law. 
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been led in triumph he lost his reason; and that 
when, after the triumph, he was cast into prison, 
where some tore his tunic from his body, and others 
were so eager to snatch away his golden ear-ring 
that they tore off with it the lobe of his ear, and 
when he had been thrust down naked into the 
dungeon pit, in utter bewilderment and with a grin 
on his lips he said: “ Hercules! How cold this 
Roman bath is!” But the wretch, after struggling 
with hunger for six days and up to the last moment 
clinging to the desire of life, paid the penalty which 
his crimes deserved. 

In the triumphal procession there were carried, 
we are told, three thousand and seven pounds of 
gold, of uncoined silver five thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, and in coined money two hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand drachmas. 

After the procession was over, Marius called the 
senate into session on the Capitol, and made his 
entry, either through inadvertence or with a vulgar 
display of his good fortune, in his triumphal robes ; 
but perceiving quickly that the senators were offended 
at this, he rose and went out, changed to the usual 
robe with purple border, and then came back. 

XIII. Setting out on the expedition, he laboured 
to perfect his army as it went along, practising the 
men in all kinds of running and in long marches, 
and compelling them to carry their own baggage and 
to prepare their own food. Hence, in after times, 
men who were fond of toil and did whatever was en- 
joined upon them contentedly and without a murmur, 
were called Marian mules. Some, however, think 
that this name had a different origin. Namely, when 
Scipio was besieging Numantia,! he wished to inspect 


1 Cf. chapter iii. 2. 495 
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not only the arms and the horses, but also the mules 
and the waggons, that every man might have them 
in readiness and good order. Marius, accordingly, 
brought out for inspection both a horse that had been 
most excellently taken care of by him, and a mule 
that for health, docility, and strength far surpassed 
all the rest. The commanding officer was naturally 
well pleased with the beasts of Marius and often 
spoke about them, so that in time those who wanted 
to bestow facetious praise on a persevering, patient, 
laborious man would call him a Marian mule. 

XIV. And now, as it would seem, a great piece of 
good fortune befell Marius. For the Barbarians had 
a reflux, as it were, in their course, and streamed 
first into Spain. This gave Marius time to exercise 
the bodies of his men, to raise their spirits to a 
sturdier courage, and, what was most important of 
all, to let them find out what sort of a man he was. 
For his sternness in the exercise of authority and his 
inflexibility in the infliction of punishment appeared 
to them, when they became accustomed to obedience 
and good behaviour, salutary as well as just, and 
they regarded the fierceness of his temper, the 
harshness of his voice, and that ferocity of his 
countenance which gradually became familiar, as 
fearful to their enemies rather than to themselves. 
But it was above all things the uprightness of his 
judicial decisions that pleased the soldiers; and of 
this the following illustration is given. 

Caius Lusius, a nephew of his, had a command 
under him in the army. In other respects he was a 
man of good reputation, but he had a weakness for 
beautiful youths. This officer was enamoured of one 
of the young men who served under him, by name 
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Trebonius, and had often made unsuccessful attempts 
to seduce him. But finally, at night, he sent a 
servant with a summons for Trebonius. The young 
man came, since he could not refuse to obey a 
summons, but when he had been introduced into the 
tent and Caius attempted violence upon him, he drew 
his sword and slew him. Marius was not with the 
army when this happened; but on his return he 
brought Trebonius to trial. Here there were many 
accusers, but not a single advocate, wherefore Tre- 
bonius himself courageously took the stand and told 
all about the matter, bringing witnesses to show that 
he had often refused the solicitations of Lusius and 
that in spite of large offers he had never prostituted 
himself to anyone. Then Marius, filled with delight 
and admiration, ordered the customary crown for 
brave exploits to be brought, and with his own hands 
placed it on the head of Trebonius, declaring that 
at a time which called for noble examples he had 
displayed most noble conduct. 

Tidings of this were brought to Rome and helped 
in nosmall degree to secure for Marius his third consul- 
ship ;} at the same time, too, the Barbarians were 
expected in the spring, and the Romans were un- 
willing to risk battle with them under any other 
general. However, the Barbarians did not come as 
soon as they were expected, and once more the 
period of Marius’s consulship expired. As the consular 
elections were at hand, and as his colleague in the 
office had died, Marius left Manius Aquillius in charge 
of the forces and came himself to Rome. Here 
many men of great merit were candidates for the 
consulship, but Lucius Saturninus, who had more 


1 For the year 103 B.o. 
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influence with the people than any other tribune, 
was won over by the flattering attentions of Marius, 
and in his harangues urged the people to elect Marius 
consul. Marius affected to decline the office and 
declared that he did not want it, but Saturninus called 
him a traitor to his country for refusing to command 
her armies at a time of so great peril. Now, it was 
clear that Saturninus was playing his part at the 
instigation of Marius, and playing it badly, too, but 
the multitude, seeing that the occasion required 
the ability as well as the good fortune of Marius, 
voted for his fourth consulship,! and made Catulus 
Lutatius his colleague, a man who was esteemed 
by the nobility and not disliked by the common 
people. 

XV. Learning that the enemy were near, Marius 
rapidly crossed the Alps, and built a fortified camp 
along the river Rhone. Into this he brought to- 
gether an abundance of stores, that he might never 
be forced by lack of provisions to give battle contrary 
to his better judgment. The conveyance of what 
was needful for his army, which had previously been 
a long and costly process where it was by sea, he 
rendered easy and speedy. That is, the mouths of 
the Rhone, encountering the sea, took up great 
quantities of mud and sand packed close with clay 
by the action of the billows, and made the entrance 
of the river difficult, laborious, and slow for vessels 
carrying supplies. So Marius brought his army to 
the place, since the men had nothing else to do, and 
ran a great canal. Into this he diverted a great part 
of the river and brought it round to a suitable place 


1,102 B.o. 
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on the coast, a deep bay where large ships could float, | 
and where the water could flow out smoothly and with- 
out waves to the sea. This canal, indeed, still bears 
the name of Marius.} 

The Barbarians divided themselves into two bands, 
and it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to proceed through 
Noricum in the interior of the country against 
Catulus, and force a passage there, while the Teu- 
tones and Ambrones were to march through Liguria 
along the sea-coast against Marius. On the part of 
the Cimbri there was considerable delay and loss of 
time, but the Teutones and Ambrones set out at 
once, passed through the intervening country, and 
made their appearance before Marius. Their numbers 
were limitless, they were hideous in their aspect, 
and their speech and cries were unlike those of other 
peoples. They covered a large part of the plain, 
and after pitching their camp challenged Marius to 
battle. 

XVI. Marius, however, paid no heed to them, but 
kept his soldiers inside their fortifications, bitterly 
rebuking those who would have made a display of 
their courage, and calling those whose high spirit made 
them wish to rush forth and give battle traitors to 
their country. For it was not, he said, triumphs or 
trophies that should now be the object of their 
ambition, but how they might ward off so great a 
cloud and thunder-bolt of war and secure the safety of 
Italy. This was his language in private to his 
officers and equals ; but he would station his soldiers 
on the fortifications by detachments, bidding them 
to observe the enemy, and in this way accustomed 
them not to fear their shape or dread their cries, 


1 Cf. Strabo, iv. 8 (p. 183). 
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which were altogether strange and ferocious; and to 
make themselves acquainted with their equipment 
and movements, thus in course of time rendering 
what was only apparently formidable familiar to their 
minds from observation. For he considered that 
their novelty falsely imparts to terrifying objects 
many qualities which they do not possess, but that 
with familiarity even those things which are really 
dreadful lose their power to affright. And so in 
the case of his soldiers, not only did the daily sight 
of the enemy lessen somewhat their amazement at 
them, but also, when they heard the threats and the 
intolerable boasting of the Barbarians, their anger 
rose and warmed and set on fire their spirits ; for the 
enemy were ravaging and plundering all the country 
round, and besides, often attacked the Roman forti- 
fications with great temerity and shamelessness, so 
that indignant speeches of his soldiers reached the 
ears of Marius. “ What cowardice, pray, has Marius 
discovered in us that he keeps us out of battle like 
women under lock and key? Come, let us act like 
freemen and ask him if he is waiting for other 
soldiers to fight in defence of Italy, and will use us 
as workmen all the time, whenever there is need of 
digging ditches and clearing out mud and diverting 
a river or two. For it was to this end, as it would 
seem, that he exercised us in those many toils,! and 
these are the achievements of his consulships which 
he will exhibit to his fellow-citizens on his return to 
Rome. Or does he fear the fate of Carbo and 
Caepio, whom the enemy defeated?? But they were 
far behind Marius in reputation and excellence, and 

1 Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 

2 Carbo in 113 B.c., Caepio in 105 8.0, See the Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 
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led an army that was far inferior to his. Surely it 
is better to do something, even if we perish as 
they did, rather than to sit here and enjoy the 
spectacle of our allies being plundered.” 

XVII. Marius was delighted to hear of such 
expressions, and tried to calm the soldiers down by 
telling them that he did not distrust them, but in 
consequence of certain oracles was awaiting a fit 
time and place for his victory. And indeed he used 
to carry about ceremoniously in a litter a certain Syrian 
woman, named Martha, who was said to have the 
gitt of prophecy, and he would make sacrifices at her 
bidding. She had previously been rejected by the 
senate when she wished to appear before them with 
reference to these matters and predicted future 
events. Then she got audience of the women and 
gave them proofs of her skill, and particularly the 
wife of Marius, at whose feet she sat when some 
gladiators were fighting and successfully foretold 
which one was going to be victorious. In consequence 
of this she was sent to Marius by his wife, and 
was admired by him. As a general thing she was 
carried along with the army in a litter, but she 
attended the sacrifices clothed in a double purple 
robe that was fastened with a clasp, and carrying a 
spear that was wreathed with fillets and chaplets. 
Such a performance as this caused many to doubt 
whether Marius, in exhibiting the woman, really 
believed in her, or was pretending to do so and 
merely acted a part with her. 

The affair of the vultures, however, which Alex- 
ander of Myndus relates, is certainly wonderful. Two 
vultures were always seen hovering about the armies 
of Marius before their victories, and accompanied 
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them on their journeys, being recognized by bronze 
rings on their necks; for the soldiers had caught 
them, put these rings on, and Jet them go again; 
and after this, on recognizing the birds, the soldiers 
greeted them, and they were glad to see them when 
they set out upon a march, feeling sure in such 
cases that they would be successful. 

Many signs also appeared, most of which were or 
the ordinary kind ; but from Ameria and Tuder, cities 
of Italy, it was reported that at night there had been 
seen in the heavens flaming spears, and shields which 
at first moved in different directions, and then clashed 
together, assuming the formations and movements of 
men in battle, and finallysome of them would give way, 
while others pressed on in pursuit, and all streamed 
away to the westward. Moreover, about this time 
Bataces, the priest of the Great Mother,! came from 
Pessinus announcing that the goddess had declared 
to him from her shrine that the Romans were to be 
victorious and triumphant in war. The senate gave 
credence to the story and voted that a temple should 
be built for the goddess in commemoration of the 
victory ; but when Bataces came before the assembly 
and desired to tell the story, Aulus Pompeius, a 
tribune of the people, prevented him, calling him an 
impostor, and driving him with insults from the 
rostra. And lo, this did more than anything else to 
gain credence for the man’s story. For hardly had 
Aulus gone back to his house after the assembly 
was dissolved, when he broke out with so violent a 
fever that he died within a week, and everybody 
knew and talked about it. 


} Cybelé, Mother of the Gods. - 
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XVIII. But the Teutones, since Marius kept quiet, 
attempted to take his camp by storm ; many missiles, 
however, were hurled against them from the forti- 
fications, and they lost some of their men. They 
therefore decided to march forward, expecting 
to cross the Alps without molestation. So they 
packed up their baggage and began to march past 
the camp of the Romans. Then, indeed, the im- 
mensity of their numbers was made specially evident 
by the length of their line and the time required for 
their passage; for it is said they were six days in 
passing the fortifications of Marius, although they 
moved continuously. And they marched close to the 
camp, inquiring with laughter whether the Romans 
had any messages for their wives ; “for,” said they, 
“we shall soon be with them.’ But when the 
Barbarians had passed by and were going on their 
way, Marius also broke camp and followed close upon 
them, always halting near by and at their very side, 
but strongly fortifying his camps and keeping strong 
positions in his front, so that he could pass the night 
in safety. Thus the two armies went on until they 
came to the place called Aquae Sextiae, from which 
they had to march only a short distance and they 
would be in the Alps. For this reason, indeed, 
Marius made preparations to give battle here, and he 
occupied for his camp a position that was strong, but 
poorly supplied with water, wishing, as they say, by 
this circumstance also to incite his soldiers to fight. 
At any rate, when many of them were dissatisfied 
and said they would be thirsty there, he pointed to a 
river that ran near the barbarian fortifications, and 
told them they could get water there, but the 
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price of it was blood. “Why, then,” they said, 
“dost thou not lead us at once against the enemy, 
while our blood is still moist?” To which Marius 
calmly replied: “We must first make our camp 
strong.” 

XIX. His soldiers, accordingly, though reluctant, 
obeyed ; but the throng of camp-servants, who had 
no water either for themselves or their beasts, went 
down in a body to the river, some taking hatchets, 
some axes, and some also swords and lances along 
with their water-jars, determined to get water even 
if they had to fight for it. With these only a few of 
the enemy at first engaged, since the main body 
were taking their meal after bathing, and some were 
still bathing. For streams of warm water burst 
from the ground in this place, and at these the 
Romans surprised a number of the Barbarians, who 
were enjoying themselves and making merry in this 
wonderfully pleasant place. Their cries brought 
more of the Barbarians to the spot, and Marius had 
difficulty in longer restraining his soldiers, since 
they had fears now for their servants. Besides, the 
most warlike division of the enemy, by whom at an 
earlier time the Romans under Manlius and Caepio 
had been defeated ! (they were called Ambrones and 
of themselves numbered more than thirty thousand), 
had sprung up from their meal and were running to 
get their arms. However, though their bodies were 
surfeited and weighed down with food and their 
spirits excited and disordered with strong wine, they 
did not rush on in a disorderly or frantic course, nor 
raise an inarticulate battle-cry, but rhythmically 
clashing their arms and leaping to the sound they 


1 Cf. chapter xvi. 5. 
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would frequently shout out all together their tribal 
name Ambrones, either to encourage one another, or 
to terrify their enemies in advance by the declaration. 
The first of the Italians to go down against them were 
the Ligurians, and when they heard and understood 
what the Barbarians were shouting, they themselves 
shouted back the word, claiming it as their own an- 
cestral appellation ; for the Ligurians call themselves 
Ambrones by descent. Often, then, did the shout 
echo and reecho from either side before they came 
to close quarters; and since the hosts back of each 
party took up the cry by turns and strove each to 
outdo the other first in the magnitude of their shout, 
their cries roused and fired the spirit of the com- 
batants. 

Well, then, the Ambrones became separated by the 
stream; for they did not all succeed -in getting 
across and forming an array, but upon the foremost 
of them the Ligurians at once fell with a rush, and the 
fighting was hand-to-hand. Then the Romans came 
to the aid of the Ligurians, and charging down from 
the heights upon the Barbarians overwhelmed and 
turned them back. Most of the Ambrones were 
cut down there in the stream where they were all 
crowded together, and the river was filled with their 
blood and their dead bodies; the rest, after the 
Romans had crossed, did not dare to face about, 
and the Romans kept slaying them until they came 
in their flight to their camp and waggons. Here 
the women met them, swords and axes in their 
hands, and with hideous shrieks of rage tried to drive 
back fugitives and pursuers alike, the fugitives as 
traitors, and the pursuers as foes; they mixed them- 
selves up with the combatants, with bare hands tore 
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away the shields of the Romans or grasped their 
swords, and endured wounds and mutilations, their 
fierce spirits unvanquished to the end. So, then, as 
we are told, the battle at the river was brought on 
by accident rather than by the intention of the 
commander. 

XX. After destroying many of the Ambrones the 
Romans withdrew and night came on; but in spite 
of so great a success the army did not indulge in 
paeans of victory, or drinking in the tents, or friendly 
converse over suppers, or that sweetest of all delights 
for men who have fought and won a battle, gentle 
sleep, but that night more than any other was spent 
in fears and commotions. For their camp was still 
without palisade or wall, and there were still left 
many myriads of the Barbarians who had met with 
no defeat. These had been joined by all the Am- 
brones who survived the battle, and there was 
lamentation among them all night long, not like the 
wailings and groans of men, but howlings and bellow- 
ings with a strain of the wild beast in them, 
mingled with threats and cries of grief, went up 
from this vast multitude and echoed among the 
surrounding hills and over the river valley. The 
whole plain was filled with an awful din, the Romans 
with fear, and even Marius himself with consternation 
as he awaited some disorderly and confused night- 
battle. However, the Barbarians made no attack 
either during that night or the following day, but 
spent the time in marshalling their forces and making 
preparations. 

Meanwhile, since the position of the Barbarians was 
commanded by sloping glens and ravines that were 
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shaded by trees, Marius sent Claudius Marcellus 
thither with three thousand men-at-arms, under 
orders to lie concealed in ambush until the battle 
was on, and then to show themselves in the enemy’s 
rear. The rest of his soldiers, who had taken supper 
in good season and then got a night’s sleep, he led 
out at day-break and drew up in front of the camp, 
and sent out his cavalry into the plain. The Teutones, 
seeing this, could not wait for the Romans to come 
down and fight with them on equal terms, but 
quickly and wrathfully armed themselves and charged 
up the hill. But Marius, sending his officers to all 
parts of the line, exhorted the soldiers to stand 
firmly in their lines, and when the enemy had got 
within reach to hurl their javelins, then take to their 
swords and crowd the Barbarians back with their 
shields; for since the enemy were on precarious 
ground their blows would have no force and the 
locking of their shields no strength, but the uneven- 
ness of the ground would keep them turning and 
tossing about. This was the advice he gave his men, 
and they saw that he was first to act accordingly ; 
for he was in better training than any of them, and 
in daring far surpassed them all. 

XXI. Accordingly, the Romans awaited the enemy’s 
onset, then closed with them and checked their 
upward rush, and at last, crowding them back little 
by little, forced them into the plain. Here, while 
the Barbarians in front were at last forming in line 
on level ground, there was shouting and commotion 
in their rear. For Marcellus had watched his 
opportunity, and when the cries of battle were borne 
up over the hills he put his men upon the run and 
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fell with loud shouts upon the enemy’s rear, where 
he cut dow the hindmost of them. Those in the 
rear forced along those who were in front of them, 
and quickly plunged the whole army into confusion, 
and under this double attack they could not hold 
out long, but broke ranks and fled. The Romans 
pursued them and either slew or took alive over a 
hundred thousand of them, besides making them- 
selves masters of their tents, waggons, and property, 
all of which, with the exception of what was pilfered, 
was given to Marius by vote of the soldiers. And 
though the gift that he received was so splendid, it 
was thought to be wholly unworthy of his services in 
the campaign, where the danger that threatened 
had been so great. 

There are some writers, however, who give a 
different account of the division of the spoils, and also 
of the number of the slain. Nevertheless, it is said 
that the people of Massalia fenced their vineyards 
round with the bones of the fallen, and that the soil, 
after the bodies had wasted away in it and the rains 
had fallen all winter upon it, grew so rich and be- 
came so full to its depths of the putrefied matter 
that sank into it, that it produced an exceeding great 
harvest in after years, and confirmed the saying of 
Archilochus! that “fields are fattened”’ by such a 
process. And it is said that extraordinary rains 
generally dash down after great battles, whether it is 
that some divine power drenches and hallows the 
ground with purifying waters from Heaven, or that 
the blood and putrefying matter send up a moist and 
heavy vapour which condenses the air, this being 
easily moved and readily changed to the highest 
degree by the slightest cause. 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graect, ii.4 pp. 428 f. 521 
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XXII. After the battle, Marius collected such of 
the arms and spoils of the Barbarians as were hand- 
some, entire, and fitted to make a show in his 
triumphal procession ; all the rest he heaped up on a 
huge pyre and set on foot a magnificent sacrifice. 
The soldiers had taken their stand about the pyre in 
arms, with chaplets on their heads, and Marius 
himself, having put on his purple-bordered robe and 
girt it about him, as the custom was, had taken a 
lighted torch, held it up towards heaven with both 
hands, and was just about to set fire to the pyre, 
when some friends were seen riding swiftly towards 
him, and there was deep silence and expectancy on 
the part of all. But when the horsemen were near, 
they leaped to the ground and greeted Marius, 
bringing him the glad news that he had been elected 
consul for the fifth time,! and giving him letters to 
that effect. This great cause for rejoicing having 
been added to the celebration of their victory, the 
soldiers, transported with delight, sent forth a 
universal shout, accompanied by the clash and clatter 
of their arms, and after his officers had crowned 
Marius afresh with wreaths of bay, he set fire to the 
pyre and completed the sacrifice. 

XXIII. However, that power which permits no 
great successes to bring a pure and unmixed enjoy- 
ment, but diversifies human life with a blending of 
evil and of good—be it Fortune, or Nemesis, or Inevit- 
able Necessity, within a few days brought to Marius 
tidings of his colleague Catulus, which, like a cloud 
in a calm and serene sky, involved Rome in another 
tempest of fear. For Catulus, who was facing the 
Cimbri, gave up trying to guard the passes of the 

1 For the year 101 3.0, 
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Alps, lest he should be weakened by the necessity of 
dividing his forces into many parts, and at once 
descended into the plains of Italy. Here he put the 
river Atiso between himself and the enemy, built 
strong fortifications on both banks of it to prevent 
their crossing, and threw a bridge across the stream, 
that he might be able to go to the help of the people 
on the other side in case the Barbarians made their 
way through the passes and attacked the fortresses. 
But these Barbarians were so contemptuous and bold 
in following their enemies that, more by way of 
displaying their strength and daring than because it 
was necessary at all, they endured the snow-storms 
without any clothing, made their way through ice 
and deep snow to the summits, and from there, 
putting their broad shields under them and then let- 
ting themselves go, slid down the smooth and deeply 
fissured cliffs. After they had encamped near the 
stream and examined the passage, they began to dam it 
up, tearing away the neigbouring hills, like the giants 
of old, carrying into the river whole trees with their 
roots, fragments of cliffs, and mounds of earth, and 
crowding the current out of its course; they also 
sent whirling down the stream against the piles of 
the bridge heavy masses which made the bridge 
quiver with their blows, until at last the greater part 
of the Roman soldiers played the coward, abandoned 
their main camp, and began, to retreat. 

And now Catulus, like a consummately good com- 
mander, showed that he had less regard for his own 
reputation than for that of his countrymen. For 
finding that he could not persuade his soldiers to re- 
main, and seeing that they were making off in terror, 
he ordered his standard to be taken up, ran to the 
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foremost of the retiring troops, and put himself at 
their head, wishing that the disgrace should attach 
to himself and not to his country, and that his 
soldiers, in making their retreat, should not appear 
to be running away, but following their general. 
The Barbarians attacked and captured the fortress 
on the further side of the Atiso, and they so much 
admired the Romans there, who showed themselves 
bravest of men and fought worthily of their country, 
that they let them go on parole, making them take 
oath upon the bronze bull. This was subsequently 
captured, after the battle, and was carried, we are 
told, to the house of Catulus as the chief prize of 
the victory. But the country was now destitute 
of defenders, and the Barbarians inundated and 
ravaged it. 

XXIV. In view of these things Marius was sum- 
moned to Rome. When he had arrived there, it was 
the general expectation that he would celebrate the 
triumph which the senate had readily voted him. 
But he refused to do so, either because he did not 
wish to deprive his soldiers and comrades-in-arms of 
their due honours, or because he would encourage 
the multitude in view of the present crisis by en- 
trusting the glory of his first success to the fortune 
of the state, in the hope that it would be returned 
to him enhanced by a second. Having said what 
was suitable to the occasion, he set out to join 
Catulus, whom he tried to encourage, while at the 
same time he summoned his own soldiers from Gaul. 
When these had come, he crossed the Po and tried 
to keep the Barbarians out of the part of Italy 
lying this side of the river. But the Barbarians 
declined battle, alleging that they were waiting for 
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their brethren the Teutones and wondered why they 
were so long in coming; this was either because 
they were really ignorant of their destruction, or 
because they wished to have the appearance of 
disbelieving it. For they terribly mishandled those 
who brought tidings of it, and sent to Marius de- 
manding territory for themselves and their brethren 
and enough cities for them to dwell in. When 
Marius asked their ambassadors whom they meant 
by their brethren, they said they meant the 
Teutones. At this, all the other Romans who heard 
them burst out laughing, and Marius scoffingly said : 
“ Then don’t trouble yourselves about your brethren, 
for they have land, and they will have it forever— 
land which we have given them.”’ The ambassadors 
understood his sarcasm and fell to abusing him, 
declaring that he should be punished for it, by the 
Cimbri at once, and by the Teutones when they 
came. “ Verily,” said Marius, “ they are here, and it 
will not be right for you to go away before you have 
embraced your brethren.” Saying this, he ordered 
the kings of the Teutones to be produced in fetters ; 
for they had been captured among the Alps, where 
they were fugitives, by the Sequani. 

XXV. When these things had been reported to 
the Cimbri, they oncé more advanced against Marius, 
who kept quiet and carefully guarded his camp. 
And it is said that it was in preparation for this 
battle that Marius introduced an innovation in the 
structure of the javelin. Up to this time, it seems, 
that part of the shaft which was let into the iron head 
was fastened there by two iron nails; but now, leaving 
one of these as it was, Marius removed the other, 
and put in its place a wooden pin that could easily 
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be broken. His design was that the javelin, after 
striking the enemy’s shield, should not stand straight 
out, but that the wooden peg should break, thus 
allowing the shaft to bend in the iron head and trail 
along the ground, being held fast by the twist at the 
point of the weapon. 

And now Boeorix the king of the Cimbri, with a 
small retinue, rode up towards the camp and 
challenged Marius to set a day and a place and come 
out and fight for the ownership of the country. 
Marius replied that the Romans never allowed their 
enemies to give them advice about fighting, but that 
he would nevertheless gratify the Cimbri in this 
matter. Accordingly, they decided that the day 
should be the third following, and the place the 
plain of Vercellae, which was suitable for the 
operations of the Roman cavalry, and would give the 
Cimbri room to deploy their numbers. 

When, therefore, the appointed time had come, 
the Romans drew up their forces for battle. Catulus 
had twenty thousand three hundred soldiers, while 
those of Marius amounted to thirty-two thousand, 
which were divided between both wings and had 
Catulus between them in the centre, as Sulla, who 
fought in this battle, has stated.1_ He says also that 
Marius hoped that the two lines would engage at 
their extremities chiefly and on the wings, in order 
that his soldiers might have the whole credit for the 
victory and that Catulus might not participate in the 
struggle nor even engage the enemy (since the 
centre, as is usual in battle-fronts of great extent, 
would be folded back); and therefore arranged the 


1Jn his Memoirs; cf. the Sulla, iv. 3. 
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forces in thismanner. And we are told that Catulus 
himself also made a similar statement in defence of 
his conduct in the battle, and accused Marius of 
great malice in his treatment of him. 

As for the Cimbri, their foot-soldiers advanced 
slowly from their defences, with a depth equal to 
their front, for each side of their formation had an 
extent of thirty furlongs; and their horsemen, 
fifteen thousand strong, rode out in splendid style, 
with helmets made to resemble the maws of frightful 
wild beasts or the heads of strange animals, which, 
with their towering crests of feathers, made their 
wearers appear taller than they really were; they 
were also equipped with breastplates of iron, and 
carried gleaming white shields. For hurling, each 
man had two lances; and at close quarters they used 
large, heavy swords. 

XXVI. At this time, however, they did not charge 
directly upon the Romans, but swerved to the right 
and tried to draw them along gradually until they 
got them between themselves and their infantry, 
which was drawn up on their left. The Roman 
commanders perceived the crafty design, but did not 
succeed in holding their soldiers back; for one ot 
them shouted that the enemy was taking to flight, 
and then all set out to pursue them. Meanwhile the 
infantry of the Barbarians came on to the attack 
like a vast sea in motion. Then Marius, after 
washing his hands, lifted them to heaven and vowed 
a hecatomb to the gods; Catulus also in like manner 
lifted his hands and vowed that he would consecrate 
the fortune of that day. It is said, too, that Marius 
offered sacrifice, and that when the victims had been 
shown to him, he cried with a loud voice: “ Mine is 
the victory.” 
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After the attack had begun, however, an ex- 
perience befell Marius which signified the divine 
displeasure, according to Sulla. For an immense 
cloud of dust was raised, as was to be expected, 
and the two armies were hidden from one another 
by it, so that Marius, when he first Jed his forces to 
the attack, missed the enemy, passed by their lines of 
battle, and moved aimlessly up and down the plain for 
some time. Meanwhile, as chance would have it, the 
Barbarians engaged fiercely with Catulus, and he and 
his soldiers, among whom Sulla says he himself was 
posted, bore the brunt of the struggle. The Romans 
were favoured in the struggle, Sulla says, by the heat, 
and by the sun, which shone in the faces of the 
Cimbri. For the Barbarians were well able to endure 
cold, and had been brought up in shady and chilly 
regions, as ] have said.1 They were therefore un- 
done by the heat; they sweated profusely, breathed 
with difficulty, and were forced to hold their shields 
before their faces. For the battle was fought after 
the summer solstice, which falls, by Roman reckoning, 
three days before the new moon of the month now 
called August,? but then Sextilis. Moreover, the 
dust, by hiding the enemy, helped to encourage the 
Romans. For they could not see from afar the great 
numbers of the foe, but each one of them fell at a 
run upon the man just over against him, and fought 
him hand to hand, without having been terrified by 
the sight of the rest of the host. And their bodies 
were so inured to toil and so thoroughly trained 
that not a Roman was observed to sweat or pant, in 
spite of the great heat and the run with which they 


‘ Chapter xi. 5 f. 
2 a.d. III. Kalendas Augusti. 
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came to the encounter. This is what Catulus himself 
is said to have written! in extolling his soldiers. 
XXVII. The greatest number and the best fighters 
of the enemy were cut to pieces on the spot; for 
to prevent their ranks from being broken, those 
who fought in front were bound fast to one another 
with long chains which were passed through their 
belts. The fugitives, however, were driven back 
to their entrenchments, where the Romans beheld 
a most tragic spectacle. The women, in black gar- 
ments, stood at the waggons and slew the fugitives 
—their husbands or brothers or fathers, then 
strangled their little children and cast them be- 
neath the wheels of the waggons or the feet of the 
cattle, and then cut their own throats. It is said 
that one woman hung dangling from the tip of a 
waggon-pole, with her children tied to either ankle; 
while the men, for lack of trees, fastened them- 
selves by the neck to the horns of the cattle, or to 
their legs, then plied the goad, and were dragged or 
trampled to death as the cattle dashed away. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such self-destruction, more 
than sixty thousand were taken prisoners ; and those 
who fell were said to have been twice that number. 
Now, the enemy’s property became the booty of 
the soldiers of Marius, but the spoils of battle, the 
standards, and the trumpets, were brought, we are 
told, to the camp of Catulus; and Catulus relied 
chiefly upon this as a proof that the victory was won 
by hismen. Furthermore, a dispute for the honour ot 
the victory arose among the soldiers, as was natural, 
and the members of an embassy from Parma were 


1 Catulus wrote a history of his consulship, of which Cicero 
speaks in terms of high praise (Brutus, 35, 132 ff.). 
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' Marius was consul still, while Catulus had not been re- 
elected, and was only. pro-consul. 
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chosen to act as arbitrators. These men the soldiers 
of Catulus conducted among the dead bodies of the 
enemy, which were clearly seen to have been pierced 
by their javelins ; for these could be known by the 
name of Catulus which had been cut into the shaft. 
However, the entire success was attributed to 
Marius, both on account of his former victory and of 
his superior rank.! Above all, the people hailed 
him as the third founder of Rome,? on the ground 
that the peril which he had averted from the city 
was not less than that of the Gallic invasion ; and 
all of them, as they made merry at home with their 
wives and children, would bring ceremonial offerings 
of food and libations of wine to Marius as well as to 
the gods, and they were insistent that he alone 
should celebrate both triumphs. Marius, however, 
would not do this, but celebrated his triumph with 
Catulus, wishing to show himself a man of moderation 
after a course of so great good fortune. Perhaps, 
too, he was afraid of the soldiers, who were drawn 
up and ready, in case Catulus were deprived of his 
honour, to prevent Marius also from celebrating a 
triumph. 

XXVIII. Thus, then, his fifth consulship was 
coming to an end; but he was as eager for a sixth as 
another would have been for his first. He tried to 
win over the people by obsequious attentions, and 
yielded to the multitude in order to gain its favour, 
thus doing violence, not only to the dignity and 
majesty of his high office, but also to his own nature, 
since he wished to be a compliant man of the people 
when he was naturally at farthest remove from this. 
In confronting a political crisis or the tumultuous 


2 With Romulus and Camillus. See the Camillus, xxxi. 2. 
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throng, we are told, his ambition made him most 
timorous, and that undaunted firmness which he 
showed in battle forsook him when he faced the 
popular assemblies, so that he was disconcerted by 
the most ordinary praise or blame. And yet we are 
told that when he had bestowed citizenship upon as 
many as a thousand men of Camerinum for conspicuous 
bravery in the war, the act was held to be illegal and 
was impeached by some ; to whom he replied that the 
clash of arms had prevented his hearing the voice of 
the law. However, he appeared to be in greater fear 
and terror of the shouting in the popular assemblies. 
At any rate, while in war he had authority and 
power because his services were needed, yet in civil 
life his leadership was more abridged, and he 
therefore had recourse to the goodwill and favour of 
the multitude, not caring to be the best man if only 
he could be the greatest. The consequence was that 
he came into collision with all the aristocrats. It 
was Metellus, however, whom he especially feared, 
a man who had experienced his ingratitude, and one 
whose genuine excellence made him the natural 
enemy of those who tried to insinuate themselves by 
devious methods into popular favour and sought to 
control the masses by pleasing them. Accordingly, 
he schemed to banish Metellus from the city. For 
this purpose he allied himself with Saturninus and 
Glaucia, men of the greatest effrontery, who had a 
rabble of needy and noisy fellows at their beck and 
call, and with their assistance would introduce laws. 
He also stirred up the soldiery, got them to mingle 
with the citizens in the assemblies, and thus con- 
trolled a faction which could overpower Metellus. 
Then, according to Rutilius, who is generally a lover 
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of truth and an honest man, but had a private quarrel 
with Marius, he actually got his sixth consulship by 
paying down large sums of money among the tribes, 
and by buying votes made Metellus lose his election 
to the office, and obtained as his colleague in the 
consulship Valerius Flaccus, who was more a servant 
than a colleague. And yet the people had never 
bestowed so many consulships upon any other man 
except Corvinus Valerius. In the case of Corvinus, 
however, forty-five years are said to have elapsed 
between his first and his last consulship; whereas 
Marius, after his first consulship, ran through the 
other five without a break, 

XXIX. In this last consulship! particularly did 
Marius make himself hated, because he took part 
with Saturninus in many of his misdeeds. One of 
these was the murder of Nonius, whom Saturninus 
slew because he was a rival candidate for the 
tribuneship. Then, as tribune, Saturninus introduced 
his agrarian law, to which was added a clause providing 
that the senators should come forward and take oath 
that they would abide by whatsoever the people 
might vote and make no opposition to it. In the 
senate Marius made pretence of opposing this part 
of the law, and declared that he would not take the 
oath, and that he thought no other sensible man 
would ; for even if the law were not a bad one, it was 
an insult to the senate that it should be compelled to 
make such concessions, instead of making them 
under persuasion and of its own free will. He said 
this, however, not because it was his real mind, but 
that he might catch Metellus in the toils of a fatal 
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trick. For he himself regarded lying as part of a 
man’s excellence and ability, made no account of his 
agreements with the senators, and did not intend to 
keep them; whereas he knew that Metellus was a 
steadfast man, who thought with Pindar that “ truth 
is the foundation of great excellence,’! and he 
therefore wished to bind him beforehand by a state- 
ment to the senate that he would not take the oath, 
and then have his refusal to do so plunge him into a 
hatred on the part of the people that could never be 
removed. And this was what came to pass. 

For Metellus declared that he would not take the 
oath, and the senate broke up for a while; but after 
a few days Saturninus summoned the senators to the 
rostra and tried to force them to take the oath. When 
Marius came forward there was silence, and the eyes 
of all were fastened upon him. Then, bidding a 
long farewell to all his boastful and insincere ex- 
pressions in the senate, he said his throat was not 
broad enough to pronounce an opinion once for all 
upon so important a matter, but that he would 
take the oath, and obey the law, if it was a law; 
adding this bit of sophistry as a cloak for his shame. 
The people, then, delighted at his taking the oath, 
clapped their hands in applause, but the nobles were 
terribly dejected and hated Marius for his change 
of front. Accordingly, all the senators took the 
oath in order, through fear of the people, until the 
turn of Metellus came; but Metellus, although his 
friends earnestly entreated him to take the oath and 
not subject himself to the irreparable punishments 
which Saturninus proposed for those who should 


1 Fragment 221 (Boeckh), 
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refuse, would not swerve from his purpose or take 
the oath, but, adhering to his principles and prepared 
to suffer any evil rather than do a shameful deed, 
he left the forum, saying to those about him that to 
do a wrong thing was mean, and to do the right 
thing when there was no danger was any man’s way, 
but that to act honourably when it involved dangers 
was peculiarly the part of a good and true man. 
Upon this, Saturninus got a vote passed that the 
consuls should proclaim Metellus interdicted from 
fire, water, and shelter; and the meanest part of 
the populace supported them and was ready to 
put the man to death. The best citizens, however, 
sympathised with Metellus and crowded hastily 
about him, but he would not allow a faction to 
be raised on his account, and departed from the 
city, following the dictates of prudence. “ For,” 
said he, “either matters will mend and the people 
will change their minds and I shall return at their 
invitation, or, if matters remain as they are, it is best 
that I should be away.” But what great goodwill 
and esteem Metellus enjoyed during his exile, and 
how he spent his time in philosophical studies at 
Rhodes, will be better told in his Life. 

XXX. And now Marius, who was forced, in return 
for this assistance, to look on quietly while Saturninus 
ran to extremes of daring and power, brought about 
unawares a mischief that was not to be cured, but 
made its way by arms and slaughter directly towards 
tyranny and subversion of the government. And 
since he stood in awe of the nobles, while he courted 
the favour of the multitude, he was led to commit 
an act of the utmost meanness and duplicity. For 
when the leading men had come to him by night 

1 No such Life is extant. 
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and were trying to incite him against Saturninus, 
without their knowledge he introduced Saturninus 
into the house by another door; then, pretending to 
both parties that he had a diarrhoea, he would run 
backwards and forwards in the house, now to the 
nobles and now to Saturninus, trying to irritate and 
bring them into collision. However, when the 
senate and the knights began to combine and give 
utterance to their indignation, he led his soldiers 
into the forum, forced the insurgents to take 
refuge on the Capitol, and compelled them to 
surrender for lack of water. For he cut off the 
water-conduits; whereupon they gave up the 
struggle, called Marius, and surrendered themselves 
on what was called the public faith. Marius did all 
he could to save the men, but it was of no avail, and 
when they came down into the forum they were put 
to death. This affair made Marius obnoxious alike 
to the nobles and to the people, and when the time 
for electing censors came he did not present himself 
as a candidate, although everyone expected that he 
would, but allowed other and inferior men to be 
elected, for fear that he would be defeated. How- 
ever, he tried to put a good face upon his conduct 
by saying that he was unwilling to incur the hatred 
of many citizens by a severe examination into their 
lives and manners. 

XXXI. When a decree was introduced recalling 
Metellus from exile, Marius opposed it strongly 
both by word and deed, but finding his efforts vain, at 
last desisted; and after the people had adopted the 
measure with alacrity, unable to endure the sight of 
Metellus returning, he set sail for Cappadocia and 
Galatia,! ostensibly to make the sacrifices which he 

1Tn 99 u.0. 
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had vowed to the Mother of the Gods, but really 
having another reason for his journey which the 
people did not suspect. He had, that is, no natural 
aptitude for peace or civil life, but had reached his 
eminence by arms. And now, thinking that his 
influence and reputation were gradually fading away 
because of his inactivity and quietude, he sought 
occasions for new enterprises. For he hoped that if 
he stirred up the kings of Asia and incited Mithri- 
dates to action, who was expected to make war upon 
Rome, he would at once be chosen to lead the 
Roman armies against him, and would fill the city 
with new triumphs, and his own house with Pontic 
spoils and royal wealth. For this reason, though 
Mithridates treated him with all deference and 
respect, he would not bend or yield, but said: “O 
King, either strive to be stronger than Rome, or do 
her bidding without a word.” This speech startled 
the king, who had often heard the Roman speech, 
but then for the first time in all its boldness. 
XXXIT. On returning to Rome, he built a house 
for himself near the forum, either, as he himself said, 
because he was unwilling that those who paid their 
respects to him should have the trouble of coming a 
long distance, or because he thought that distance 
was the reason why he did not have larger crowds at 
his door than others. The reason, however, was not 
of this nature ; it was rather his inferiority to others 
in the graces of intercourse and in political helpful- 
ness, which caused him to be neglected, like an in- 
strument of war in time of peace. Of all those who 
eclipsed him in popular esteem he was most vexed 
and annoyed by Sulla, whose rise to power was due to 
the jealousy which the nobles felt towards Marius, 
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and who was making his quarrels with Marius the 
basis of his political activity. And when Bocchus 
the Numidian, who had been designated an ally of 
the Romans, set. up trophy-bearing Victories on the 
Capitol, and by their side gilded figures representing 
Jugurtha surrendered by him to Sulla, Marius was 
transported with rage and fury to see Sulla thus 
appropriating to himself the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was making preparations to tear down 
the votive offerings. But Sulla too was furious, and 
civil dissension was just on the point of breaking out, 
when it was stopped by the Social War, which 
suddenly burst upon the city.1 That is, the most 
warlike and most numerous of the Italian peoples 
combined against Rome, and came within a little of 
destroying her supremacy, since they were not only 
strong in arms and men, but also had generals whose 
daring and ability were amazing and made them a 
match for the Romans. 

XXXIIk This war, which was varied in its events 
and most changeful in its fortunes, added much to 
Sulla’s reputation and power, but took away as much 
from Marius. For he was slow in making his 
attacks, and always given to hesitation and delay, 
whether it was that old age had quenched his wonted 
energy and fire (for he was now past his sixty-sixth 
year), or that, as he himself said, a feeling of shame 
led him to go beyond his powers in trying to endure 
the hardships of the campaign when his nerves were 
diseased and his body unfit for work. However, 
even then he won a great victory in which he slew 
six thousand of the enemy; and he never allowed 
them to get a grip upon him, but even when he was 


1 90-89 B.c. See the Sulla, vi. 1 f. 
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hemmed about with trenches bided his time, and was 
not unduly irritated by their insults and challenges. 
We are told that Publius Silo,! who had the greatest 
authority and power among the enemy, once said to 
him, “If thou art a great general, Marius, come 
down and fight it out with us’’; to which Marius 
answered, “Nay, but do thou, if thou art a great 
general, force me to fight it out with you against my 
will.” And at another time, when the enemy had 
given him an opportunity to attack them, but the 
Romans had played the coward, and both sides had 
withdrawn, he called an assembly of his soldiers and 
said to them: “I do not know whether to call the 
enemy or you the greater cowards; for they were 
not able to see your backs, nor you their napes.’’ At 
last, however, he gave up his command, on the 
ground that his infirmities made him quite incapable 
of exercising it. i 
XXXIV. But when the Italians had at last made 
their submission, and many persons at Rome were 
suing for the command in the Mithridatic war, with 
the aid of the popular leaders, contrary to all 
expectation the tribune Sulpicius, a most audacious 
man, brought Marius forward and proposed to make 
him pro-consul in command against Mithridates. The 
people were divided in opinion, some preferring 
Marius, and others calling for Sulla and bidding 
Marius go to the warm baths at Baiae and look out 
for his health, since he was worn out with old age and 
rheums, as he himself said. For at Baiae, near Cape 
Misenum, Marius owned an expensive house, which 
had appointments more luxurious and effeminate 


1 Pompaedius Silo, leader of the Marsi. Cf. the Cato 
Minor, ii. 1-4. 
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than became a man who had taken active part in so 
many wars and campaigns. This house, we are told, 
Cornelia bought for seventy-five thousand drachmas ; 
and not long afterwards Lucius Lucullus purchased 
it for two million five hundred thousand. So quickly 
did lavish expenditure spring up, and so great an 
increase in luxury did life in the city take on. 
Marius, however, showing a spirit of keen emulation 
that might have characterized a youth, shook off 
old age and infirmity and went down daily into the 
Campus Martius, where he exercised himself with 
the young men and showed that he was still agile in 
arms and capable of feats of horsemanship, although 
his bulk was not well set up in his old age, but ran 
to corpulence and weight. 

Some, then, were pleased to have him thus en- 
gaged, and would go down into the Campus and 
witness his emulation in competitive contests; but 
the better part were moved to pity at the sight of his 
greed and ambition, because, though he had risen 
from poverty to the greatest wealth and from obscurity 
to the highest place, he knew not how to set bounds to 
his good fortune, and was not content to be admired 
and enjoy quietly what he had, but as if in need of 
all things, and after winning triumphs and fame, was 
setting out, with all his years upon him, for Cappa- 
docia and the Euxine sea, to fight it out with 
Archelaiisand Neoptolemus, thesatrapsof Mithridates. 
And the justification for this which Marius offered 
was thought to be altogether silly ; he said, namely, 
that he wished to take part personally in the cam- 
paign in order to give his son a military training. 

XXXYV. These things brought to a head the secret 
disease from which the state had long been suffering, 
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and Marius found a most suitable instrument for the 
destruction of the commonwealth in the audacity 
of Sulpicius, who was in all things an admirer and 
an imitator of Saturninus, except that he charged 
him with timidity and hesitation in his political 
measures. Sulpicius himself was not a man _ of 
hesitation, but kept six hundred of the Knights 
about him as a body-guard, which he called his 
anti-senate; he also made an attack with armed 
men upon the consuls as they were holding an as- 
sembly, and when one of them fled from the forum, 
Sulpicius seized his son and butchered him; Sulla, 
however, the other consul, as he was being pursued 
past the house of Marius, did what no one would 
have expected and burst into the house. His pur- 

suers ran past the house and therefore missed him, — 
and it is said that Marius himself sent him off safely 
by another door so that he came in haste to his camp. 
But Sulla himself, in his Memoirs, says he did not 
fly for refuge to the house of Marius, but withdrew 
thither in order to consult with Marius about the 
step which Sulpicius was trying to force him to take 
(by surrounding him with drawn swords and driving 
him to the house of Marius), and that finally he went 
from there to the forum and rescinded the consular 
decree for the suspension of public business, as 
Sulpicius and his party demanded.!_ When this had 
been done, Sulpicius, who was now master of the 
situation, got the command conferred upon Marius by 
vote of the people; and Marius, who was making his 
preparations for departure, sent out two military 
tribunes to take over the command of Sulla’s army. 


1 These proveedings are much more clearly narrated in the 
Sula, chapter viii. Cf. also Appian, Bell. Civ i. 55. 
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Sulla, however, called upon his soldiers (who were no 
fewer than thirty-five thousand legionaries) to resent 
this, and led them forth against Rome. His soldiers 
also fell upon the tribunes whom Marius had sent and 
slew them. 

Marius, too, put to death many of Sulla’s friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed freedom to the slaves if 
they would fight on his side. It is said, however, 
that only three of them joined his ranks, and after a 
feeble resistance to Sulla’s entry into the city he was 
speedily driven out and took to flight.1 As soon as 
he had made his escape from the city his companions 
were scattered, and since it was dark, he took refuge 
at one of his farmsteads, called Solonium. He also 
sent his son to get provisions from the estate of his 
father-in-law, Mucius, which was not far off, while he 
himself went down to the coast at Ostia, where a 
friend of his, Numerius, had provided a vessel for him. 
Then, without waiting for his son, but taking his 
step-son Granius with him, he set sail. The younger 
Marius reached the estate of Mucius, but as he was 
getting supplies and packing them up, day overtook 
him and he did not altogether escape the vigilance of 
his enemies ; for some horsemen came riding towards 
the place, moyed by suspicion. When the overseer 
of the farm saw them coming, he hid Marius in a 
waggon loaded with beans, yoked up his oxen, and met 
the horsemen as he was driving the waggon to the city. 
In this way young Marius was:conveyed to the house 
of his wife, where he got what he wanted, and then 
by night came to the sea, boarded a ship that was 
bound for Africa, and crossed over. 

XXXVI. The elder Marius, after putting to sea, 
was borne by a favouring wind along the coast of 

1 Cf. the Su/la, chapter xi. 
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Italy ; but since he was afraid of one Geminius, who 
was a powerful man in Terracina and an enemy of his, 
he told his sailors to keep clear of Terracina. The 
sailors were willing enough to do as he wished, but 
the wind veered round and blew towards the shore, 
bringing in a heavy surge, and it was thought that the 
vessel would not hold out against the beating of the 
waves ; besides, Marius was in a wretched plight 
from sea-sickness, and therefore they made their way, 
though with difficulty, to the coast near Circeii. 
Then, as the storm was increasing and their provisions 
were failing, they landed from the vessel and wan- 
dered about. They had no definite object in view, 
but, as is usual in cases of great perplexity, sought 
always to escape the present evil as the most grievous, 
and fixed their hopes on the unknown future. For 
the land was their enemy, and the sea an enemy as 
well; they were afraid they might fall in with men, 
and they were afraid they might not fall in with men 
because they had no provisions. However, late in 
the day they came upon a few herdsmen; these had 
nothing to give them in their need, but they 
recognized Marius and bade him go away as fast as 
he could; for a little while before numerous horse- 
men had been seen riding about there in search of 
him. Thus at his wits’ end, and, what was worst of 
all, his companions fainting with hunger, he turned 
aside for the while from the road, plunged into a deep 
forest, and there spent the night in great distress. 
But the next day, compelled by want, and wishing 
to make use of his strength before it failed him 
altogether, he wandered along the shore, trying to 
encourage his companions, and. begging them not to 
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“Os tpia nev «rA., as cited in Aristotle, Hist. An. vi. 6 
(p go 17). 
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give up the struggle before his last hope could be 
realized, for which he was still reserving himself in 
reliance on ancient prophecies. When, that is, he 
was quite young and living in the country, he had 
caught in his cloak a falling eagle’s nest, which had 
seven young ones in it; at sight of this, his parents 
were amazed, and made enquiries of the seers, who 
told them that their son would be most illustrious 
of men, and was destined to receive the highest 
command and power seven times. 

Some say that this really happened to Marius; but 
others say that those who heard the story from him 
at this time and during the rest of his flight, believed 
it, and recorded it, though it was wholly fabulous. 
For, they say, an eagle does not lay more than two 
eggs at one time, and Musaeus also was wrong when, 
speaking of the eagle, he says: 


“Three indeed she layeth, and two hatcheth, but one 
only doth she feed.”’? 


However, that Marius, during his flight and in his ex- 
tremest difficulties, often said that he should attain to 
a seventh consulship, is generally admitted. 
XXXVII. But presently, when they were about 
twenty furlongs distant from Minturnae, an Italian 
city, they saw from afar a troop of horsemen riding 
towards them, and also, as it chanced, two merchant 
vessels sailing along. Accordingly, with all the 
speed and strength they had, they ran down to the 
sea, threw themselves into the water, and began to 
swim to the ships. Granius and his party reached 
one of the ships and crossed over to the opposite 


1 Fragment 21 (Kinkel, Zp. Graec. Frag., p. 229). 
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island, Aenaria by name; Marius himself, who was 
heavy and unwieldy, two slaves with toil and 
difficulty held above water and put into the other 
ship, the horsemen being now at hand and calling 
out from the shore to the sailors either to bring the 
vessel to shore or to throw Marius overboard and sail 
whither they pleased. But since Marius supplicated 
them with tears in his eyes, the masters of the vessel, 
after changing their minds often in a short time, 
nevertheless replied to the horsemen that they 
would not surrender Marius. The horsemen rode 
away in a rage, and the sailors, changing their plan 
again, put in towards the shore; and after casting 
anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where the river 
expands into a lake, they advised Marius to leave the 
vessel, take some food ashore with him, and recruit 
his strength after his hardships until a good wind for 
sailing should arise; this usually arose, they said, 
when the wind from the sea died away and a tolerably 
strong breeze blew from the marshes. Marius was 
persuaded to follow their advice ; so the sailors carried 
him ashore, and he lay down in some grass, without 
the slightest thought of what was to come. Then 
the sailors at once boarded their vessel, hoisted 
anchor, and took to flight, feeling that it was neither 
honourable for them to surrender Marius nor safe to 
rescue him. Thus, forsaken of all men, he lay a long 
time speechless on the shore, but recovered himself 
at last and tried to walk along, the lack of any path 
making his progress laborious. He made his way 
through deep marshes and ditches full of mud and 
water, until he came to the hut of an old man who got 
his living from the water. At his feet Marius fell 
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down and besought him to save and help a man who, 
in case he escaped his present perils, would recom- 
pense him beyond all his hopes. Then the man, who 
either knew Marius from of old or saw that in his 
face which won the regard due to superior rank, told 
him that if he merely wanted. to rest, the cabin 
would suffice, but that if he was wandering about 
trying to escape pursuers, he could be hidden in a 
place that was more quiet. Marius begged that this 
might be done, and the man took him to the marsh, 
bade him crouch down in a hollow place by the side 
of the river, and threw over him a mass of reeds and 
other material which was light enough to cover with- 
out injuring him. 

XXXVIII. Not much time had elapsed, however, 
when a din and tumult at the hut fell upon the ears 
of Marius. For Geminius had sent a number of men 
from Terracina in pursuit of him, some of whom had 
chanced to come to the old man’s hut, and were 
frightening and berating him for having received and 
hidden an enemy of Rome. Marius therefore rose 
from his hiding-place, stripped off his clothes, and 
threw himself into the thick and muddy water of 
the marsh. Here he could not elude the men who 
were in search of him, but they dragged him ‘out all 
covered with slime, led him naked to Minturnae, 
and handed him over to the magistrates there. Now, 
word had already been sent to every city that Marius 
was to be pursued by the authorities and killed by 
his captors. But nevertheless, the magistrates de- 
cided to deliberate on the matter first ; so they put 
Marius for safe-keeping in the house of a woman 
named Fannia, who was thought to be hostile to him 
on account of an ancient grievance. 
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Fannia, that is, had been married to Titinnius; but 
she had separated herself from him and demanded 
back her dowry, which was considerable. Her 
husband, however, had accused her of adultery; and 
Marius, who was serving in his sixth consulship, had 
presided over the trial. When the case was pleaded, 
and it appeared that Fannia had been a dissolute 
woman, and that her husband had known this and 
yet had taken her to wife and lived with her a long 
time, Marius was disgusted with both of them, and 
decreed that the husband should pay back his wife’s 
dowry, while at the same time he imposed upon 
the woman, as a mark of infamy, a fine of four 
coppers. 

However, at the time of which I speak, Fannia did 
not act like a woman who had been wronged, but 
when she saw Marius, she put far from her all resent- 
ment, cared for him as well as she could, and tried 
to encourage him. Marius commended her, and 
said he was of good courage; for an excellent 
sign had been given him. And this sign was as 
follows. 

When, as he was led along, he had come to the 
house of Fannia, the door flew open and an ass ran 
out, in order to get a drink at a spring that flowed 
hard by; with a saucy and exultant look at Marius 
the animal at first stopped in front of him, and 
then, giving a magnificent bray, went frisking past 
him triumphantly. From this Marius drew an omen 
and concluded that the Deity was indicating a way 
of escape for him by sea rather than by land; for 
the ass made no account of its dry fodder, but 
turned from that to the water. 

After explaining this to Fannia, Marius lay down 
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to rest alone, after ordering the door of the apart- 
ment to be closed. 

XXXIX. Upon deliberation, the magistrates and 
councillors of Minturnae decided not to delay, but 
to put Marius to death. Noone of the citizens, how- 
ever, would undertake the task, so a horseman, either 
a Gaul or a Cimbrian (for the story is told both ways), 
took a sword and went into to the room where 
Marius was. Now, that part of the room where 
Marius happened to be lying had not a very good 
light, but was gloomy, and we are told that to the 
soldier the eyes of Marius seemed to shoot out a 
strong flame, and that a loud voice issued from the 
shadows saying : “ Man, dost thou dare to slay Caius 
Marius?” At once, then, the Barbarian fled from 
the room, threw his sword down on the ground, and 
dashed out of doors, with this one cry: “I cannot kill 
Caius Marius.” Consternation reigned, of course, and 
then came pity, a change of heart, and self-reproach 
for having come to so unlawful and ungrateful a 
decision against a man who had been the saviour ot 
Italy, and who ought in all decency to be helped. 
«So, then,” the talk ran, “let him go where he will 
as an exile, to suffer elsewhere his allotted fate. And 
let us pray that the gods may not visit us with their 
displeasure for casting Marius out of our city in 
poverty and rags.” Moved by such considerations, 
they rushed into his room in a body, surrounded him, 
and began to lead him forth to the sea. But although 
this one and that one were eager to do him some 
service and all made what haste they could, still 
there was delay. For the grove of Marica, as it was 
called, which was held in veneration, and from which 
nothing was permitted to be carried out that had ever 
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been carried in, lay between them and the sea as they 
were going, and if they went round it they must 
needs lose time. At last, however, one of the older 
men cried out and said that no path could forbid men’s 
steps and passage if it were the path of safety for 
Marius. And the speaker himself was the fitst to 
take some of the things that were being carried to 
the ship and pass through the holy place. 

XL. Everything was speedily provided through 
such readiness as this, and a certain Belaeus furnished 
a ship for Marius. Belaeus afterwards had a painting 
made representing these scenes, and dedicated it in 
the temple at the spot where Marius embarked and 
put to sea. Favoured by the wind he was borne 
along by chance to the island of Aenaria, where he 
found Granius and the rest of his friends, and set sail 
with them for Africa, But their supply of fresh 
water failed, and they were compelled to touch at 
Erycina in Sicily. In thisneighbourhood,as it chanced, 
the Roman quaestor was on the watch, and almost 
captured Marius himself as he landed; he did kill 
about sixteen of his men who came ashore for water. 
Marius therefore put out to sea with all speed and 
crossed to the island of Meninx, where he first 
learned that his son had come off safely with Cethegus, 
and that they were on their way to lampsas the king 

,of Numidia, intending to ask his aid. At this news 
Marius was a little refreshed, and made bold to push 
on from the island to the neighbourhood of Carthage. 

The Roman governor of Africa at this time was 
Sextilius,a man who had received neither good nor ill 
at the hands of Marius, but whom, as it was expected, 
pity alone would move to give him aid. Hardly, 
however, had Marius landed with a few companions, 
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when an official met him, stood directly in front of 
him, and said: “ Sextilius the governor forbids thee, 
Marius, to set foot in Africa; and if thou disobeyest, 
he declares that he will uphold the decrees of the 
senate and treat thee as an enemy of Rome.”’ When 
he heard this, Marius was rendered speechless by 
grief and indignation, and for a long time kept quiet, 
looking sternly at the official. Then, when asked by 
him what he had to say, and what answer he would 
make to the governor, he answered with a deep 
groan: “Tell him, then, that thou hast seen Caius 
Marius a fugitive, seated amid the ruins of Carthage.” 
And it was not inaptly that he compared the fate of 
that city with his own reversal of fortune. 
Meanwhile Iampsas the king of Numidia, hesitating 
which course to take, did indeed treat the younger 
Marius and his party with respect, but always had 
some excuse for detaining them when they wished to 
go away, and clearly had no good end in view in thus 
postponing their departure. However, something 
occurred which, though not at all extraordinary, led 
to their escape. The younger Marius, that is, being 
a handsome fellow, one of the concubines of the king 
was pained to see him treated unworthily, and this 
feeling of compassion ripened into love. At first, 
then, Marius repelled the woman’s advances; but 
when he saw that there was no other way of escape 
for him and his friends, and that her behaviour was 
based ona genuine affection, he accepted her favours ; 
whereupon she helped him in getting off, and he ran 
away with his friends and made his escape to his 
father. After father and son had embraced one 
another, they walked along the sea-shore, and there 
they saw some scorpions fighting, which the elder 
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Marius regarded as a bad omen. At once, therefore, 
they boarded a fishing-boat and crossed over to the 
island of Cercina, which was not far distant from the 
mainland; and scarcely had they put out from land 
when horsemen sent by the king were seen riding 
towards the spot whence they had sailed. It would 
seem that Marius never escaped a greater peril than 
this. 

XLI. But in Rome, Sulla was heard of as waging 
war with the generals of Mithridates in Boeotia, and 
the consuls quarrelled and were resorting to arms. 
A battle took place, Octavius won the day, cast out 
Cinna, who was trying to be too arbitrary in his rule, 
and put Cornelius Merula in his place as consul; 
whereupon Cinna assembled a force from the other 
parts of Italy and made war anew upon Octavius and 
his colleague. When Marius heard of these things, 
he thought best to sail thither as fast as he could; 
so taking with him from Africa some Moorish horse- 
men, and some Italians who had wandered thither, 
the number of both together not exceeding a 
thousand, he put to sea. Putting in at Telamon in 
Tyrrhenia, and landing there, he proclaimed freedom 
to the slaves ; he also won over the sturdiest of the free 
farmers and herdsmenof the neighbourhood, who came 
flocking down to thie sea attracted by his fame, and 
in a few days had assembled a large force and manned 
forty ships. 

And now, knowing that Octavius was a most 
excellent man and wished to rule in the justest way, 
but that Cinna was distrusted by Sulla and was making 
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war upon the established constitution, he determined 
to join Cinna with his forces. Accordingly he sent 
to Cinna and offered to obey him in everything as 
consul. Cinna accepted his offer, named him pro- 
consul, and sent him the fasces and other insignia of 
the office. Marius, however, declared that these 
decorations were not suited to his fortunes, and in 
mean attire, his hair uncut since the day of his flight, 
being now over seventy years of age, came with slow 
steps to meet the consul. For he wished that men 
should pity him; but with his appeal for compassion 
there was mingled the look that was natural to him 
and now more terrifying than ever, and through 
his downcast mien there flashed a spirit which 
had been, not humbled, but made savage by his 
reverses. 

XLII. After greeting Cinna and presenting him- 
self to Cinna’s soldiers, he at once began his work 
and greatly changed the posture of affairs. In the 
first place, by cutting off the grain-ships with his 
fleet and plundering the merchants, he made himself 
master of the city’s supplies; next, he sailed to the 
maritime cities and took them; and finally, he seized 
Ostia itself, which was treacherously surrendered to 
him, plundering the property there and killing most 
of its inhabitants, and by throwing a bridge across the 
river completely cut off the enemy from such stores as 
might come by sea. Then he set out and marched 
with his army towards the city, and occupied 
the hill called Janiculum. Octavius damaged his 
own cause, not so much through lack of skill, as by a 
too scrupulous observance of the laws, wherein he 
unwisely neglected the needs of the hour. For 
though many urged him to call the slaves to arms 
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under promise of freedom, he said he would not 
make bondmen members of the state from which he 
was trying to exclude Marius in obedience to the 
laws. Moreover, when Metellus (son of the Metellus 
who had commanded in Africa and had been banished 
through the intrigues of Marius) came to Rome, it 
was thought that he was far superior to Octavius as a 
general, and the soldiers forsook Octavius and came 
to him, entreating him to take the command and save 
the city ; for they would make a good fight, they 
said, and win the victory if they got a tried and 
efficient leader. Metellus, however, was indignant 
at them and bade them go back to the consul ; 
whereupon they went off to the enemy. Metellus 
also left the city, despairing of its safety. 

But Octavius was persuaded by certain Chaldaeans, 
sacrificers, and interpreters of the Sibylline books to 
remain in the city, on the assurance that matters 
would turn out well. For it would seem that this 
man, although he was in other ways the most sensible 
man in Rome, and most careful to maintain the 
dignity of the consular office free from undue in- 
fluence in accordance with the customs of the country 
and its laws, which he regarded as unchangeable 
ordinances, had a weakness in this direction, since 
he spent more time with charlatans and seers than 
with men who were statesmen and soldiers. This 
man, then, before Marius entered the city, was 
dragged down from the rostra by men who had been 
sent on before, and butchered ; and we are told that 
a Chaldaean chart was found in his bosom after he 
had been slain. Now, it seems very unaccountable 
that, of two most illustrious commanders, Marius 
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should succeed by regarding divinations, but 
Octavius should be ruined. 

XLII. Matters being at this pass, the senate met 
and sent a deputation to Cinna and Marius, begging 
them to enter the city and spare the citizens. Cinna, 
accordingly, as consul, seated on his chair of office, re- 
ceived the embassy and gave them a kindly answer; 
but Marius, standing by the consul’s chair without 
speaking a word, made it clear all the while, by the 
heaviness of his countenance and the gloominess of 
his look, that he would at once fill the city with 
slaughter. After the conference was over they moved 
on towards the city. Cinna entered it with a body- 
guard, but Marius halted at the gates and angrily 
dissembled, saying that he was an exile and was 
excluded from the country by the law, and if his 
presence there was desired, the vote which cast him 
out must be rescinded by another vote, since, indeed, 
he was a law-abiding man and was returning to a 
free city. So the people were summoned to the 
forum; and before three or four of the tribes had cast 
their votes, he threw aside his feigning and all that 
petty talk about being an exile, and entered the city, 
having as his body-guard a picked band of the slaves 
who had flocked to his standard, to whom he had 
given the name of Bardyaei. These fellows killed 
many of the citizens at a word of command from 
him, many, too, at a mere nod; and at last, when 
Ancharius, a man of senatorial and praetorial dignity, 
met Marius and got no salutation from him, they 
struck him down with their swords before the face 
of their master. After this, whenever anybody else 
greeted Marius and got no salutation or greeting in 
return, this of itself was a signal for the man’s 
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slaughter in the very street, so that even the friends 
of Marius, to a man, were full of anguish and horror 
whenever they drew near to greet him. So many 
were slain that at last Cinna’s appetite for murder 
was dulled and sated; but Marius, whose anger 
increased day by day and thirsted for blood, kept on 
killing all whom he held in any suspicion whatsoever. 
Every road and every city was filled with men pur- 
suing and hunting down those who sought to escape 
or had hidden themselves. Moreover, the trust 
men placed in the ties of hospitality and friendship 
was found to be no security against the strokes 
of Fortune; for few there were, all told, who 
did not betray to the murderers those who had taken 
refuge with them. All the more worthy of praise and 
admiration, then, was the behaviour of the slaves of 
Cornutus. They concealed their master in his house ; 
then they hung up by the neck one of the many 
dead bodies that lay about, put a gold ring on its 
finger, and showed it to the guards of Marius, after 
which they decked it out as if it were their master’s 
body and gave it burial. Nobody suspected the 
ruse, and thus Cornutus escaped notice and was 
conveyed by his slaves into Gaul. 

XLIV. Marcus Antonius also, the orator, found a 
faithful friend, but it did not save him. For this 
friend, who was a poor plebeian and had received into 
his house a leading man of Rome, whom he wished 
to entertain as well as he could, sent a slave toa 
neighbouring innkeeper to get some wine. As the 
slave tasted the wine more carefully than usual and 
ordered some of better quality, the innkeeper asked 
him what was the reason that he did not buy the 
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new and ordinary wine as usual, instead of wanting 
some that was choice and expensive. The slave, in 
his great simplicity, conscious that he was dealing 
with an old acquaintance, told him that his master 
was entertaining Marcus Antonius, who was concealed 
at his house. As soon as the slave had gone home, 
the innkeeper, who was an impious and pestilent 
fellow, hastened in person to find Marius, who was 
already at supper, and on being introduced, promised 
to betray Antonius to him. When Marius heard 
this, as we are told, a loud cry burst from his lips 
and he clapped his hands for joy ; he actually came 
near springing from his seat and hurrying to the 
place himself, but his friends restrained him; so he 
sent Annius and some soldiers with him, ordering 
them to bring him the head of Antonius with all 
speed. Accordingly, when they were come to the 
house, Annius stopped at the door, while the soldiers 
climbed the stairs and entered the room. But when 
they beheld Antonius, every man began to urge and 
push forward a companion to do the murder instead 
of himself. So indescribable, however, as it would 
seem, was the grace and charm of his words, that 
when Antonius began to speak and pray for his life, 
not a soldier had the hardihood to lay hands on him 
or even to look him in the face, but they all bent their 
heads down and wept. Perceiving that there was 
some delay, Annius went upstairs, and saw that 
Antonius was pleading and that the soldiers were 
abashed and enchanted by his words; so he cursed 
his men, and running up to Antonius, with his own 
hands cut off his head. 

Again, the friends of Catulus Lutatius, who had 
been a colleague of Marius in the consulship, and 
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with him had celebrated a triumph over the Cimbri, 
interceded for him and begged Marius to spare his 
life ; but the only answer they could get was: “ He 
must die.” Catulus therefore shut himself up in a 
room, lighted up a great quantity of charcoal, and was 
suffocated. 

But headless trunks thrown into the streets and 
trampled under foot excited no pity, though 
everybody trembled and shuddered at the sight. 
The people were most distressed, however, by the 
wanton licence of the Bardyaei, as they were called, 
who butchered fathers of families in their houses, 
outraged their children, violated their wives, and 
could not be checked in their career of rapine 
and murder until Cinna and Sertorius, after taking 
counsel together, fell upon them as they were 
asleep in their camp, and transfixed them all with 
javelins.! : 

XLY. Meanwhile, as if a change of wind were 
coming on, messengers arrived from all quarters with 
reports that Sulla had finished the war with Mithri- 
dates, had recovered the provinces, and was sailing 
for home with a large force. This gave a brief stay 
and a slight cessation to the city’s unspeakable evils, 
since men supposed that the war was all but upon 
them. Accordingly, Marius was elected consul for 
the seventh time, and assuming office on the very 
Calends of January,” which is the first day of the 
year, he had a certain Sextus Lucinus thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock. This was thought to be a most 
significant portent of the evils that were once more 
to fall both upon the partisans of Marius and upon 
the city. 


1 Cf. the Sertorius, v. 5. 2 86 B.C. 
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But Marius himself, now worn out with toils, 
deluged, as, it were, with anxieties, and wearied, 
could not sustain his spirits, which shook within him 
as he again faced the overpowering thought of a 
new war, of fresh struggles, of terrors known by 
experience to be dreadful, and of utter weariness. 
He reflected, too, that it was not Octavius or Merula 
in command of a promiscuous throng and a seditious 
rabble against whom he was now to run the hazard 
of war, but that the famous Sulla was coming against 
him, the man who had once ejected him from the 
country, and had now shut Mithridates up to the 
shores of the Euxine Sea. Tortured by such reflec- 
tions, and bringing into review his long wandering, 
his flights, and his perils, as he was driven over 
land and sea, he fell into a state of dreadful despair, 
and was a prey to nightly terrors and harassing 
dreams, wherein he would ever seem to hear a voice 
saying :— 


“Dreadful, indeed, is the lion’s lair, even though it 
be empty.”’! 


And since above all things he dreaded the sleepless 
nights, he gave himself up to drinking-bouts and 
drunkenness at unseasonable hours and in a man- 
ner unsuited to his years, trying thus to induce 
sleep as a way of escape from his anxious thoughts, 
And finally, when one came with tidings from the 
sea, fresh terrors fell upon him, partly because he 
feared the future, and partly because he was wearied 
to satiety by the present, so that it needed only a 
slight impulse to throw him into a pleurisy, as 
Poseidonius the philosopher relates, who says that he 


1 A hexameter verse of unknown authorship. 
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went in personally and conversed with Marius on the 
subjects of his embassy after Marius had fallen ill. 
But a certain Caius Piso, an historian, relates that 
Marius, while walking about with his friends after 
supper, fell to talking about the events of his life, 
beginning with his earliest days, and after recounting 
his frequent reversals of fortune, from good to bad 
and from bad to good, said that it was not the 
part of a man of sense to trust himself to Fortune 
any longer; and after this utterance bade his friends 
farewell, kept his bed for seven days consecutively, 
and so died. Some, however, say that his ambitious 
nature was completely revealed during his illness by 
his being sweptinto a strange delusion. He thought 
that he had the command in the Mithridatic war, 
and then, justas he used todo in his actual struggles, 
he would indulge in all sorts of attitudes and gestures, 
accompanying them with shrill cries and frequent 
calls to battle. So fierce and inexorable was the 
passion for directing that war which had been in- 
stilled into him by his envy and lust of power. And 
therefore, though he had lived to be seventy years 
old, and was the first man to be elected consul for 
the seventh time, and was possessed of a house and 
wealth which would have sufficed for many kingdoms 
at once, he lamented his fortune, in that he was 
dying before he had satisfied and completed his 
desires. 

XLVI. Plato, however, when he was now at the 
point of death, lauded his guardian genius and 
Fortune because, to begin with, he had been born 
aman and not an irrational animal ; again, because 
he was a Greek and not a Barbarian; and still again, 
because his birth had fallen in the times of Socrates. 
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And indeed they say that Antipater of Tarsus, when 
he was in like manner near his end and was 
enumerating the blessings of his life, did not forget 
to mention his prosperous voyage from home to 
Athens, just as though he thought that every gift of 
a benevolent Fortune called for great gratitude, and 
kept it to the last in his memory, which is the most 
secure storehouse of blessings for a man. Unmindful 
and thoughtless persons, on the contrary, let all that 
happens to them slip away as time goes on; therefore, 
since they do not hold or keep anything, they are 
always empty of blessings, but full of hopes, and are 
looking away to the future while they neglect the 
present. And yet the future may be prevented by 
Fortune, while the present cannot be taken away; 
nevertheless these men cast aside the present gift of 
Fortune as something alien to them, while they dream 
of the future and its uncertainties. And this is 
natural. For they assemble and heap together the 
external blessings of life before reason and educa- 
tion have enabled them to build any foundation 
and basement for these things, and therefore they 
cannot satisfy the insatiable appetite of their 
souls. 

So, then, Marius died, seventeen days after enter- 
ing upon his seventh consulship. And immediately 
Rome was filled with great rejoicing and a confident 
hope that she was rid of a grievous tyranny; but in 
a few days the people perceived that they had got 
a new and vigorous master in exchange for the old 
one; such bitterness and cruelty did the younger 
Marius display, putting to death the best and most 
esteemed citizens. He got the reputation of being 
bold and fond of danger in fighting his enemies, and 
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Actium, 279, 293, 297, a promontory 
of Acarnania in northern Greece, 
at the entrance of the Ambraciot 


gulf. 

Aeacides, 59, 347, king of Epeirus 
and father of Pyrrhus. He was 
driven from his kingdom in 
317 B.C., and recalled in 313, 
during which year he was defeated 
and slain by the forces of 
Cassander. 

Aegae, 433, a town in central Mace- 
donia, the burial place of the 
royal line. 

Aemilius, 411, Quintus Aemilius 
Papus, consul in 282 and 278 B.c. 
and censor in 275. In all these 
offices he had Caius Fabricius 
as colleague. 

Aéropus, the Macedonian, 47, 369, 
not otherwise known. 

Agathocles (1), 61, 369, 387 f., 
tyrant of Syracuse, 210-289 B.o. 
He also assumed the title of King 
of Sicily. 

Agathocles (2), 77, 117 f., a son of 
Lysimachus the king of Thrace, 
sent against Demetrius in 287 B.0. 
murdered in 284. 

Agrippa, 215, 285 f., 305, 331 f., 
Marcus Vipsanius A., fellow- 
student of Octavius Caesar at 
Apollonia, and an_ intimate 


friend. He was one of the lead- . 


ing men of the Augustan age. 

He lived 63-12 B.C. 
Agrippina, 333, Agrippina the 

Younger, daughter of Germanicus 


PLUT. IX, 


and grand-daughter of Agrippa. 
In 28 a.D. she married Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who died in 40. In 
49 she married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, 

Ahenobarbus, 333, see Domitius (3). 

Albinus, 483, Spurius Postumius A., 
was consul in 110 B.0. and con- 
ducted the war against Jugurtha 
unsuccessfully. He was  con- 
demned for treasonable relations 
with Jugurtha. 

Alcyoneus, 459 f., a son of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, not otherwise 
mentioned. 

Alexander (1), 355, Roxana’s son by 
Alexander the Great, born in 
323 B.O., and taken to Macedonia 
by Antipater in 320. On the 
death of Antipater in 319, Roxana 
fied with her son to Epeirus, where 
he was betrothed to Deidameia, 
the daughter of King Aeacides. 
After his restoration to Macedonia 
by Aeacides in 317, he was im- 
prisoned with his mother by 
Cassander, and both were mur- 
dered in 311. 

Alexander (2), 87-91, 341, 361f., 
381, a son of Cassander by Thes- 
salonicé, the sister of Alexander 
the Great. 

Alexander (3), 371, a son of Pyrrhus 
and lLanassa, not otherwise 
mentioned. 

Alexander (4), 135, a son of Deme- 
trius and Deidameia, not other- 
wise known, 

Alexander (5), 23, son of Polysper- 
chon, was sent by his father in 
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318 B.c. to wrest Athens from 
the power of Cassander (see the 
Phocion, xxxiii.). He was assas- 
sinated at Sicyon in 314. 
Alexander (6), 219, 263, son of 
Antony and Cleopatra, graced 
the triumph of Octavius Caesar 
at Rome, and was there reared by 
Octavia (see the Antony, Ixxxvii. 


1): 
Alexander (7), 245, 249, of Antioch, 
by of Antony, not otherwise 


own. 

Alexander of Myndus (in Caria), 
507, a Greek writer on zodlogy, of 
uncertain date. 

Alexas the Laodicean, 803 f., not 
otherwise known. 

Alexas the Syrian, 289, not other- 
wise known, 

Amanus, 132 f., a range of moun- 
tains between Cilicia and Syria, 
at the head of the gulf of Issus. 

Amorgus, 29, an island in the 
Aegean Sea, south-east of Naxos. 

Amphissa, 199, the chief town of the 
Ozolian Locrians, about seven 
miles west of Delphi. 

Ancharia, 207, these wife of Caius 
Octavius. Plutarch erroneously 
identifies her daughter Octavia 
with the Octavia who was the 
daughter of Atia. 

Anthesterion, 61 f., the eighth 
month of the Attic calendar, 
answering to parts of February 
and March. 

Anticyra, 295, a town in Phocis, on 
a bay of the Corinthian gulf. 

Antigenidas, 5, a celebrated Theban 
flute-player and poet in the times 
of Alexander the Great. 

Antigone, 357 f., 369, daughter of 
Berenicé and first wite of Pyrrhus, 

Antigonus (1), 7~77, 333 f., 367, 431, 
surnamed the One-eyed, king of 
Asia, father of Demetrius Polior- 
certes. He fell in the battle of 
Ipsus (301 B.0.). 

Antigonus (2), 99, 111, 129, 133 f., 
431 ff., 446 f. 44 49 f, 459 f., son 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of 
Macedonia 283-239 B.O., Anti- 
gonus Gonatas. 

Antigonus the Jew, 219, king of 
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Judaea. His rival, Herod, was 
made king of Judaea by the 
Roman senate, through the 
influence of Antony. Antigonus 
was then defeated and captured 
by Herod (with the assistance of 
the Roman general Sosius), and 
delivered over to Antony, who 
had him executed (37 B.0.). 

Antiochus (1), 71, 77, 93-97, 129 f., 
Antiochus I., son of Seleucus and 
king of Syria, killed in battle with 
the Gauls 261 B.c. 

Antiochus (2), of Commagené, 213 f., 
established in power by Pompey 
(64 B.0.), Ba a supporter of 
Pompey ainst Caesar. He 
died euthy fore 31 B.c. 

Antipater (1), 33, 91, 335, regent of 
Macedonia during Alexander’s 
absence in the East, and of 
Alexander’s empire after the 
murder of Perdiccas in 321 B.o, 
He died in 319. 

Antipater (2), 87, 91, 361, son of 
Cassander by "Thessalonicé the 
sister of Alexander the Great. 
After the death of his brother 
Alexander, Antipater fled for 
refuge to Lysimachus, who had 
him put to death. 

Antipater of Tarsus, 597, a Stoic 
philosopher who was flourishing 
in 144 B.Oo. 

Antiphon, 197. It is uncertain 
which of the many men of this 
name is meant. 

Antonia (1), 333, elder daughter of 
Antony and Octavia. Her son 
by Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus 
Cneius Domitius, was the father 
of Nero, 

Antonia (2), 333, younger daughter 
of Antony and Octavia, Shelived 
to see her grandson Caligula 
emperor in 37 A.D. 

Antonius (1), 587 f., Marcus Anto- 
nius the orator, ‘grandfather of 
the triumvir, 143-87 B.C. He 
was consul in 99, censor in 97, 
and a partisan of Sulla. Cicero 
often speaks of him as one of the 
greatest of Roman orators. 

Antonius (2), 189, Marcus Antoninus 
Creticus, father of the triumvir. 
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In 74 B.0. he was given command 
of the Roman fleet in order to 
clear the Mediterranean of pirates 
but he failed ignominiously and 
was defeated in an attack upon 
Crete. His surname was given 
him in derision. He was avari- 
cious and rapacious. 

Antonius (3), 157, Caius Antonius, 
uncle of the triumvir. He 
served under Sulla in the Mith- 
ridatic war, and was expelled from 
the senate for plundering the 
allies. He was Cicero’s colleague 
in the consulship in 63 B.0., and 
in 59 was convicted of extortion 
in his province of Macedonia, in 
spite of the defence of his 
conduct by Cicero. 

Antonius (4), 171, 185, Caius 
Antonius, elder brother of the 
triumvir. After his praetorship 
he received the province of 
Macedonia, where he was put to 
death in 42 B.o. See the Brutus, 
XAV.—-Xxviii. 

Antonius (5), 171, 203, Lucius 
Antonius, younger brother of the 
triumvir. He was consul in 
4) B.O., and was besieged by 
Octavius Caesar in Perusia, and 
compelled to surrender. His life 
was spared, however, and he was 
even given command in Spain. 
Nothing more is heard of him, 

Antonius (6), 331, 333, Julius An- 
tonius, younger son of the trium- 
vir by Fulvia. He received great 
favours from Augustus, and was 
consul in 10 B.o, But in conse- 
quence of an intrigue with Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, he was 
condemned to death in 2 B.O., 
and took his own life. 

Antyllus, 301, 319, 331 (cf. 199 f.), a 
name given by Greek writers to 
Marcus Antonius, the elder son 
of the triumvir by Fulvia. The 
name is probably a corruption of 
the diminutive Antonillus. Ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius (li. 8, 4), 
Antony sent Antyllus to appease 
Octavius Caesar after the battle 
of Actium. 

Apama the Persian, 77, daughter of 


Spitamenes the Bactrian prince, 
and married to Seleucus in 
325 B.C., when Alexander and his 
principal officers took oriental 
wives. 

Apelles, 53, the most celebrated of 
Greek painters. He flourished 
at the courts of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, 

Apemantus, 297 f., not otherwise 


known. 

Apollonia, 171, an ancient Greek 
city of Illyria. Towards the end 
of the Roman republic it became 
a famous seat of learning. 

Aquae Sextiae, 511, a Roman 
colony in southern Gaul, founded 
in 122 B.0., and named from its 
hot and cold springs, and from 
its founder, the pro-consul Sex- 
Me Calvinus. It is the modern 

ix. 

Aquillius, 499, Manius A., consul 
in 101 B.0,, and in 88 one of the 
consular legates to prosecute the 
war against Mithridates. He 
fell into the hands of Mithridates, 
who put him to a cruel death. 

Archidamia, 439, mentioned only in 
this connection. 

Archidamus, 85, Archidamus IV., 
king of Sparta. It was in 
296 B.C. that he was defeated by 
Demetrius. 

Archilochus, 87, 213, of Paros, one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, 
flourishing in 650 B.c. 

Areius, 317, 321, a philosopher of the 
Stoic school, is said to have been 
a teacher of Augustus. 

Areus, 425 f., 445 f., 453, Areus I., 
king of Sparta 309-265 B.c. He 
fell in a battle with the Mace- 
donians at Corinth, and was 
succeeded by his son Acrotatus. 

Ariobarzanes, 11, Ariobarzanes II., 
king of Pontus 363-337 B.o. 

Aristeas, 447, 451, a citizen of Argos 
who invited Pyrrhus into the city. 
His rival, Aristippus, favoured 
Antigonus Gonatas. 

Aristobulus, 143, a prince of 
Judaea, captured and carried to 
Rome by Pompey in 63 B.c. In 
57 he escaped and stirred up war 
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anew in Judaea, but was again 
captured and sent to Rome by 
Gabinius. In 49 he was released 
and sent home by Julius Caesar, 
but was poisoned to death on the 
journey by emissaries of Pompey. 

Aristocrates, 295, not otherwise 
known. 

Aristodemus, 21, 39, 41, a friend 
and flatterer of Antigonus L., sent 
by him in °315 B.c. to maintain 
his interests in Peloponnesus 
against Cassander. The mission 
for Demetrius in 306 is the last we 
hear of him. 

Arpinum, 469, an ancient city of the 
Volscians, on the river Liris, the 
birth-place of Marius and Cicero. 

Arruntius, 289, perhaps the Lucius 
Arruntius who was consul in 
22 B.O. 

Arsaces, 335, probably Arsaces XV. 
(Phraates 1V.), king of the Par- 
thians 37-2 B.c. 

Artabazus, 341, clearly an error for 
Artavasdes (cf. the Antony, 1. 4). 

Artavasdes, 221, 225, 253 f. (341), 
king.of Armenia 55-30 B.o. After 
the battle of Actium, Cleopatra 
had him put to death, and sent 
his head to his inveterate enemy, 
Artavasdes of Media. 

Asculum, 413 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Apulia. 

Asinius, 157, a friend of Antony, 
otherwise little known. t 
Atia, 207, daughter of Marcus Atius 
Balbus and Julia (the sister of 
Julius Caesar). She was married 
to Caius Octavius, by whom she 
was the mother of Octavius Cae- 

sar, afterwards Augustus. 

Attalus (1), 275, probably Attalus I., 
king of Pergamum 241-197 B.o. 

Attalus (2), 47, Attalus ILI., sur- 
named Philometor, king of Per- 

amum 138-133 B.c. In his will 
e made the Romans his heirs, 

Axius, 105, the principal river of 
Macedonia, flowing ae Pella 
into the Thermaic gulf, 


B 
Baiae, 555, a watering place on the 
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coast of Campania, in the bay 
between Cape Misenum and 
Puteoli. 

Beneventum, 427, one of the chief 
cities of Samnium, in central 
Italy, east of Capua. It was 
called Maleventum until 268 B.o., 
when a Roman colony was estab- 
lished there. 

Berenicé, 355 f., 361, came to Egypt 
from Macedonia in attendance on 
Ptolemy’s bride Eurydicé, the 
daughter of Antipater. She se- 
cured the succession for her son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who paid 
her divine honours after her 
death. Theocritus celebrates her 
virtues in Idyll xvii. 

Beroea, 111, 375 f., a city in the 
northern part of Macedonia, 
about thirty miles from Pella, 
the capital. Cf. Acts, xvii. 10, 14. 

Berytus, 255, a Phoenician city on 
the coast north of Tyre and Sidon. 
It became a Roman colony, and 
was favoured and adorned by 
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Bestia, 483, Lucius Calpurnius B., 
tribune of the people in 121 B.0., 
and consul in 111. He made a 
disgraceful peace with Jugurtha, 
for which he was tried and 
condemned in 110, 

Bibulus, 149, Lucius Calpurnius B., 
aedile in 65 B.C., praetor in 62, 
and consul in 59, in each case a 
colleague of Julius Caesar. He 
was Pompey’s admiral in 49, and 
died in 48, before the battles at 
Dyrrhachium, 

Bircenna, 369 f., wife of Pyrrhus, 
not otherwise mentioned. 

Bocchoris, 67, an ancient Egyptian 
king and legislator, of the ninth 
century B.O. 

Bocchus, 485 f. king of Mauretania, 
and betrayer of Jugurtha to the 
Romans in 106 B.c. 

Boédromion, 61 f., the third Attic 
month, answering nearly to our 
September. 

Brundisium, 155, 215, 279, an im- 
portant vy on the eastern coast 
of Italy (Calabria), with a fine 
harbour. It was the natural 
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point of departure from Italy 
to the East, and was the chief 
naval station of the Romans in 
the Adriatic. 

Brutus, 163, Decimus Junius B., 
surnamed Albinus after his adop- 
tion by Aulus Postumius Albinus, 
the consul of 99 B.o. He was 
widely employed, highly esteemed 
and richly rewarded by Julius 
Caesar, and yet joined his mur- 
derers, After Caesar’s death he 
opposed Antony successfully, but 
fell a victim to the coalition 
between Antony and Octavius 
in 43 B.O, 
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Caepio, 505, 513, Quintus Servilius 
C., consul in 106 B.0., and pro- 
consul in Gallia Narbonensis for 
the following year. Ten years 
after his defeat by the Cimbri (cf. 
the Camillus, xix. 7) he was 
brought to trial for misconduct 
in the war, condemned, and 
thrown into prison. 

Caesar, 179 f., Lucius Julius C., 
uncle of Antony, consul in 64 B.0., 
legate of Julius Caesar in Gaul in 
52. He took no active part in 
the struggle between Pompey and 
Caesar, but sided with the 
aristocracy against Antony. After 
his life was saved by his sister 
we hear nothing of him. 

Caesarion, 261, 301, 321, according 
to Cleopatra, her son by Julius 
Caesar. He was born in 47 B.o, 

Caius, 333, Caius Caesar Caligula, 
youngest, son of Germanicus, 
emperor 37—41 A.D. 

Callimachus, 301, a celebrated 
grammarian, critic, and poet of 
the Alexandrine period, chief 
librarian at Alexandria from about 
260 B.c, till his death about 240, 

Calpurnia, 171, daughter of the 
Lucius Calpurnius Piso who was 
consul in 58 B.c. She became the 
wife of Julius Caesar in 59. See 
the Caesar, xiii. 

Calvisius, 271, Caius C. Statianus, 
one of the legates of Julius Caesar 
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in the civil war, and governor of 
Africa in 45 B.c. He com- 
manded the fleet of Octavius 
Caesar in the war with Sextus 
Pompeius. 

Canidius, 215, 235, 265, 281, 285, 
201 f., 301, ‘Lucius Canidius Cras 
sus, brought about a union be- 
tween Antony and Lepidus in 
43 B.0., and was consul in 40. 
After the battle of Actium he 
was put to death by Octavius 
Caesar. 

Canopus, 203, 339, a town in Egypt, 
about fifteen miles east of 
Alexandria, on one of the mouths 
of the Nile. 

Capito, 217, Caius Fonteius C., had 
been sent in 37 B.o. to restore 
friendship between Octavius and 
Antony. 

Cappadocia, 13, a central district 
of Asia. Minor. 

Carbo, 505, Cnaeus Papirius C., was 
consul with Cinna in 85 B.c. On 
Sulla’s return from the Hast and 
victorious advance upon Rome, 
Carbo fled to Libya, but was 
taken prisoner by Pompey and 
cruelly put to death (see the 
Pompey, chapter x.). 

Cassander, 19, 41, 53, 77 f., 87, 91, 
351 f., 361, a son of Antipater the 
regent of Macedonia. He was 
master of Athens from 318 to 307 
B.0., when Demetrius Poliorcetes 
took possession of the city. He 
died in 297. 

Cassandreia, 113, a city founded by 
Cassander on the site of the 
ancient Potidaea, in the Chalcidic 
peninsula of eastern Macedonia. 

Cassius, 151 f., Quintus C. Longinus, 
tribune of the people with 
Antony in 49 B.C., and made 
governor of Further Spain by 
Julius Caesar, where he had been 
praetor and quaestor in 54. Here 
he renewed the most shameless 
exactions. He was lost at sea 
in 47, 

Cataonia, 121, one of the divisions 
of Cap padocia. 

Catulus, MeO, 508, 523 ff., 527, 531- 
539, 589, Quintus Lutatius Catu- 
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lus, consul in 102 B.c. with 
Marius, a highly educated man, 
author of orations and poems, 
and of a history of his consulship 
and the Cimbric war. 

Celaenae, 17, a city of Phrygia at 
the sources of the Maeander 
(Xenophon, Anab. i. 2, 7). 

Cenchreae, 55, the eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Caunus, 125, a city in southern Caria 
with a commodious port. 

Censorinus, 187, Lucius Marcus C., 
a partisan of Antony, praetor in 
43 B.0., consul in 39, and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia, 

Cerameicus, 29 f., the Inner Cera- 
meicus is meant, which extended 
from the Dipylum gate through 
the agora between the Areiopagus 
and the Hill of the Nymphs. 

Chaonians, 405, 441, one of the 
chief tribes of Bpeirus. 


Chersonese, Syrian, 129, 133, a 
name given to the valley of the 
Orontes about the city of 
Apameia. 


Cineas, 385 f., 389, 393, 403, 407 f., 
413, 419, minister and faithful 
friend of Pyrrhus, and the most 
eloquent man of his day. His 
mission to Sicily is the last we 
hear of him, and he must have 
died before Pyrrhus returned to 
Italy in 276 B.o. 

Cinna, 597 f., 585 f., 591, Lucius 
Cornelius C., leader of the Marian 
party during Sulla’s absence in 
the East (87-84 B.c.), He was 
consul in 87, 86, 85 and84. He 
was slain in a mutiny of his 
soldiers at Brundisium, where he 
had hoped to prevent the landing 
of Sulla, 

Circeii, 361, a maritime town of 
Latium, at the foot of Mons 
Circeius, 

Claudius (1), 403 f., 407, Appius 
Claudius Caecus, censorin 312 B.C. 
and consul in 317 and 296, in 
in which last year he was victori- 
ous over the Samnites. His 
speech in reply in reply to Cineas 
was extent in Cicero’s time 
(Cicero, Brutus, 16, 62). 
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Claudius (2), 333, Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Nero Germanicus, fourth 
Roman emperor (41-54 A.D.). 

Cleon, 27, the Athenian demagogue 
and leader of the war party 
428-422 B.o. See the Nicias, 
chapters vii. f. 

Cleonymus, 97, 435 ff., younger son 
of Cleomenes II. king of Sparta, 
excluded from the throne on his 
father’s death in 309 B.0. 

Cleopatra (1), 161-339 passim, 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes the 
king of Egypt, born about 69 B.0o. 
On the death of her father in 51, 
she became queen of Egypt in 
conjunction with her younger 
brother Ptolemy. 

Cleopatra (2), 219, 331, daughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra, rn in 
40 B.c. By Juba she had a son 
Ptolemy, who sueceeded his 
father as king of Numidia. 

Clodia (or Claudia), 181, daughter 
of Clodius by Fulvia. She was 
betrothed to Octavius Caesar in 
43 B.0., but he never regarded her 
as his wife, and sent her back to 
her mother at the outbreak of the 
Perusian war (alluded to in the 
Antony, Xxx, 1). 

Clodius, 141, 161, Publius Claudius 
(Clodius) Pulcher, son of the 
Appius Claudius mentioned in 
the Sulla, xxix. 3. He became 
the most venomous foe of Cicero 
(cf. the Cicero, chapters xxix.— 
XXXV.). 

Coelius (or Caelius), 285, the text is 
corrupt, and the name should 
probably be Sossius (or Sosius). 

Commagené, 213, 277, the northern- 
most district of Syria, 

Corcyra, 369, 373, an island in the 
Ionian Sea opposite Epeirus, the 
modern Corfu. 

Cornelia, 557, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, mother-in- 
law of Scipio Africanus the 
Younger, and mother of the 
Gracchi, 

Cornutus, 436, probably the Marcus 
Cornutus who had served with 
distinction in the Marsie war 
(90 B.O.). 
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Corrhagus (or Corrhaeus), 7, a 
Macedonian otherwise unknown. 

Corvinus, 543, Marcus Valerius C., 
371-271 B.c., five times dictator 
and six times consul. 

Cotta, 471, Lucius Aurelius C., 
consul in 119 B.o, 

Craterus, 33, one of the ablest 
officers of Alexander the Great, 
and a man of noble character. 
He fell in battle against Eumenes 


in 321 B.o. See the Humenes, 
chapters v. ff. 
Crates, the philosopher, 117, of 


became head of the 


Athens, a 
is 


Academy about 270 B.C. 
writings are not preserved. 

Curio, 141, 149, Caius Scribonius C., 
an able orator, but reckless and 
profligate. He was tribune of 
the people in 50 B.0., and sold his 
support to Caesar, who made him 
praetor in Sicily in 49. Thence 
he crossed into Africa to attack 
the Pompeian forces there, but 
was defeated and slain (Caesar, 
Bell, Civ., ii. 23-44), 

Curius, 427 f., Manius Curius Denta- 
tus, consul in 290 B.c., during 
which year he celebrated two 
triumphs, one over the Samnites 
and one over the Sabines. He 
was consul again in 275, when 
Pyrrhus returned to Italy from 
Sciily. Im 274 he was consul for 
the third time, and continued the 
war against the allies of Pyrrhus 
Then he retired to his Sabine 
farm for the remainder of his 
days, dying in 270. 

Cydnus, 193, a river in eastern 
Cilicia, on which was the city of 
Tarsus. 

Cyrené, 135, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Africa, in 
commercial relations with Carth- 
age, Greece, and Dgypt. ays 

Cyrrhestica, 123, 213, a district in 
northern Syria, south of Com- 
magené. 


D 
Danaiis, 455, mythical ancestor of 
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the Danai, migrating from Egypt 
into Greece. 

Deidameia, 59, 73, 79, 185, 349, 355, 
363, sister of Pyrrhus, and one of 
the many wives of Demetrius. 
She died in 300 B.o. 

Dellius, 191 f., 273, a Roman knight 
transacting business in Asia, 
where he joined Dolabella in 
44 B.O., and afterwards Antony. 
He wrote a history of Antony’s 
war with the Parthians, to which 
Plutarch is indirectly much in- 
debted. Horace dedicated to 
him the third Ode of Book ii. 

Demetrias, 135, a city at the head 
of the Pagasaean gulf, founded by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes about 290 


B.O. 

Demetrias the Phalerean, 19 f., 25 
a celebrated rhetorician and 
orator (346-283 B.0.). He was 
regent of Athens for Cassander 
from 318 to 307. 

Demochares (1), of Leuconoé, 57 f., 
was married to the mother of 
Demosthenes. 

Demochares (2), of Soli, not other- 
wise known. 

Deucalion, 347, a mythical king of 
Phthia in Thessaly, the Noah of 
the Greek legend of the flood. 

Dexotis, 399, known only from this 
exploit, which, in Frontinus, 
Strat., ii. 4, 9, is attributed to 
Laevinus. 

Dicomes, 281, king of the Getae, not 
otherwise mentioned. 

Dionysius, 401, 415, of Halicarnas- 
sus, came to Rome in 29 B.c., 
where he published his great work 
on the history of Rome in 7 B.o, 

Dium, 87, an important maritime 
town in S.E. Macedonia, 

Dodona, 347, a town in Epeirus, 
seat of the most ancient oracle 
of Zeus. 

Dolabella (1), 157-165, Publius 
Cornelius D., the profligate and 
debt-ridden son-in-law of Cicero. 
He took part with Caesar, but 
approved of his murder, and 
gained the consulship for the 
remainder of the year 44. He 
was outlawed and declared a 
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public enemy on account of his 
extortions in Asia, and com- 
mitted suicide. 

Dolabella (2), 325, Publius Cornelius 
D., son of the preceding. He 
was consul in 10 A.D. 

Domitius (1), 231, 265, 281, Cnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son of 
the Ahenobarbus_ who fell at 
Pharsalus (see the Pompey, Ixix.1) 
pardoned by Caesar, but a 
follower of Brutus and Cassius, 
reconciled to Antony in 40 B.o, 

Domitius (2), 383, Lucius D. Aheno- 
barbus, son of the preceding. 
He was consul in 16 B.c., and 
afterwards celebrated a triumph 
for campaigns in Germany. e 
died in 25 A.D. 

Domitius (3), 333 (Ahenobarbus), 
Cnaeus D. Ahenobarbus, son of 
the preceding, and father of the 
emperor Nero. He was consul 
in 32.4.D. His life was filled with 
flagrant and unnatural crimes. 

Domitius (4), 333, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the original name 
of the emperor Nero. After his 
adoption by the emperor Claudius 
he was called Nero Claudius 
Caesar Drusus Germanicus. 

Dromichaetea, 99, 133, king of the 
Getae, known only from his 
victory over Lysimachus, 

Dromocleides the Sphettian, 33, 85, 
not otherwise known, 

Drusus, 333, Nero Claudius D. 
Germanicus, son of Livia by 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, born in 
38 B.C., a younger brother of the 
emperor Tiberius. He conducted 

at campaigns against the 
auls and Germans, and died in 
the field at the age of thirty-one. 


E 


Edessa, 107, 381, a city in northern 
Macedonia, the ancient capital 
of the country, 

Empedocles, 13, a famous philo- 
sopher and poet of Acragas 
(Agrigentum) in Sicily, flo Z 
in 440 B.O, 
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Epicurus, 83, 409, founder of the 

aera yes school named from 

im, born in Samos, 342 B.0., 
died at Athens, 270 B.o, 

Erasistratus, 93 é. one of the most 
celebrated physicians of anti- 
quity. After his residence at the 
court of Seleucus, he lived at 
Alexandria in the practice of his 
profession. He was still living 
in 258 B.O, 

Eumenes, 275, probably Eumenes 
Il. is meant, king of Pergamum 
197-159 B.C, 

Eurycles the Laconian, 289 f., not 
otherwise known. 

Eurydicé (1), 33, 135, one of the 
wives of Demetrius, not other- 
wise known, 

Eurydicé (2), 117, daughter of 
Antipater and wife of Ptolemy 
Lagus. Jealous of Berenicé, she 
withdrew from the court of Egypt 
and was now (287 B.C.) residing 
at Miletus. 


F 


Fabricius, 401, 407 f., 411 f., Caius F. 
Luscinus, consul in 282 and 278 
B.C. with Aemilius Papus, and 
censor with him in 275. A fine 
example of old Roman simplicity 
and integrity. 

Flaccus, 543, Lucius Valerius F., 
colleague of Marius in the consul- 
ship of 100 B.c., and censor in 97 
with Marcus Antonius the orator, 
In 86 he was made consul with 
Cinna and sent to Asia to conduct 
the war against Mithridates. 
Here he was murdered by Fim- 
bria (see the Sulla, xii. 9, with 


note). 

Frentanian, 399, the Frentani were 
a hardy ple of central Italy, 
allied to the Samnites, by whom 
they were bordered on the West. 

Fulvia, 161 f., 181, 197 f., 203-207, 
217, 261, 267, 301, wife o 
Feeney She had previously 
been the wife of Clodius the 
demagogue, and of Curio, the 
friend and legate of Julius Caesar. 
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She redeemed what had been a 
dissolute life by her passionate 
devotion to Antony. 

Furnius, 271, Caius Furnius, tribune 
of the people in 50 B.c., a friend 
of Cicero, and yet a faithful ad- 
herent of Antony. After the 
battle of Actium he was recon- 
ciled to Octavius Caesar, by 
whom he was highly honoured. 


G 


Gabinius, 143, 155, Aulus G., tri- 
bune of the people in 66 B.0., 
praetor in 61, and consul with 
Piso in 58, the year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was re- 
called from his province of Syria 
in 55, prosecuted for taking 
bribes, and exiled. He died in 


48. 

Gallus (1), 235 f., Flavius G., not 
otherwise known. 

Gallus (2), 317, Caius Cornelius G., a 
distinguished poet and orator at 
Rome who stood in high favour 
with Octavius Caesar, and served 
him in high command. After 
Cleopatra’s death he was made 
prefect of Egypt. He afterwards 
fell from the emperor’s favour, 
aie to escape exile, took his own 
ife. 

Gaza, 13, an ancient city and strong- 
hold in southern Palestine. 

Germanicus, 333, Germanicus 
Caesar, son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, nephew of the emperor 
Tiberius, and brother of the 
emperor Claudius. His extra- 
ordinary fame and popularity at 
Rome awakened the jealousy of 
Tiberius and led to his death in 


19 A.D. 
Glaucia, 541, Caius Servilius G., 
— in 100 B.C., a partisan of 
arius, and a partner of Satur- 
ninus in the popular tumults of 
that year. He perished with 
Saturninus. Cicero compares 
him to the Athenian demagogue 
Hyperbolus (Brutus, 62, 224), 
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Halae, 299, a town in N.E. Boeotia, 
near the sea, 

Halicarnassus, 19, a large and strong 
Dorian city in §.W. Caria. 

Helenus, 371, 455, 461, son of 
Pyrrhus by Lanassa, the daughter 
of Agathocles (erroneously by 
Bircenna, 371). Nothing further 
is known of him. 

Heracleia, 395, a Greek city in 
Lucania on the gulf of Tarentum. 
It was at this time in alliance 
with Tarentum against Rome. 

Hercynii, 491, tribes in central and 
southern Germany. 

Herennius, 473 f., Caius H., tribune 
of the people in 80 B.O., and 
opposed to Sulla. After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain (76-72 B.o.). See the 
Pompey, xviii. 3. 

Herod, 277, 301 f., Herod the Great, 
made king of Judaea in 40 B.o, 
by the Roman senate, at the 
behest of Antony. His title was 
confirmed by Augustus, to whom 
he remained loyal till his death 
in4B.c. Cf. Matthew, chapter ii. 

Hieronymus, 97, 401, 415, of Cardia, 
a historian of the times following 
the death of Alexander the Great. 
He was a friend and companion 
of Eumenes (cf. the Zumenes, xii.) 
and after the death of Humenes 
became a friend of Antigonus, 
then of Demetrius his son, and 
finally of Antigonus Gonatas. 
The death of Pyrrhus (272 B.0o,) 
is mentioned in his history. 

Hipparchus, 293, 305, a friend of 
Antony, not otherwise known. 

Hirtius, 175, Aulus H., a warm 
friend and supporter of Julius 
Caesar, consul in 43 B.0. He fell 
in gallantly leading an assault 
upon Antony’s troops (cf. the 
Cicero, xlv. 3 f.). 

Hortensius, 185, Quintus H. Horta- 
lus, son of the great orator Hor- 
tensius, though apparently cast 
off by his father on account of his 
dissolute habits. He joined 
Caesar in 49 B.O., and served under 
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him in important commands (cf. 
the Caesar, xxxii. 2). In 44 B.c. 
he held the province of Mace- 
donia, and Brutus was to 
succeed him, 

Hybreas, 189, of Mylasa, in Caria, 
reputed to the greatest orator 
of his time. His works are lost. 

Hyrodes, 211, 219, another form of 
Orodes, Orodes I., the same as 
Arsaces XIV., the king of the 
Parthians who defeated Crassus 
in 53 B.O. 


I 


Talysus, 51, mythical founder of the 
city of Ialysus in Rhodes. 

Iampsas (Hiempsal), 575 f., king 
of Numidia. He was expelled 
from his kingdom by Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the leader of the 
Marian party in Africa, but was 
reinstated by Pompey in 81 B.c, 
Cf. the Pompey, xii. 4. 

Iapygian promontory, 391. Iapygia 
was a Greek name of the 5.E. 
district of Italy, called Calabria 
by the Romans, 

Toleus, 135, an ancient and famous 
city at the head of the Pagasaean 
, Se the assembling place for 

ason’s Argonauts. It was 
merged in Demetrias. 

Ipsus, 71, 81, 355, a village in 
southern Phrygia. 

Tsis, 263, 307, an Egyptian goddess, 
identified with the Demeter o 
the Greeks, 


J 
Juba, 331, Juba II., king of 
Mauritania. He lived from 


50 B.C. to about 20 A.D., was 
educated at Rome, and became 
a learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome. 

Jugurtha, 477, 481, 485 f., 493, 553, 
king of Numidia 112-106 B.c. 
He was brought a prisoner to 
Rome, and starved to death in 


104. 
Julia, 139, 181, daughter of the 
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Lucius Julius Caesar who was 
consul in 90 B.C., and mother of 
Antony. She fled from Rome in 
41, but returned to Italy with 
her son in 89, after she had aided 
in reconciling him with Octavius 
Caesar. 


L 


Labienus, 197, 205, 211, son of the 
Labienus who fell at Munda in 
45 B.o. After the murder of 
Julius Caesar he joined the party 
of Brutus and Cassius ail 7 was 
sent by them into Parthia, where 
he proved a formidable enemy 
of Octavius and Antony. He 
was not slain in his battle with 
Ventidius, but fled in disguise to 
Cilicia, where he was discovered 
and killed by a freedman of 
Octavius. 

Lachares, 81 f., an Athenian 
demagogue who made himself 
tyrant of the city in 296 B.o. 
According to Pausanias (i. 25, 7), 
he was murdered at Coroneia in 
Boeotia shortly after his flight 
from Athens. - 

Laevinus, 393 f., 399 f., 407, Publius 
Valerius L., one of the consuls in 
280 B.C., known only from this 

hese rey against Pyrrhus. The 

tradition is through Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who copied 
Hieronymus, who had access to 
the Memoirs of Pyrrhus. 

Lamis, 37, 45, 55, 61-67, mistress 
of Demetrius. 

Lamprias, 199 f., the grandfather 
of Plutarch, a convivial soul. 
Lanassa, 869 f., 373, daughter of 
Agathocles, wife of Pyrrhus, and 

then of Demetrius. 

Lentulus (1), 139 f., Publius Cor- 
nelius L. Sura, was consul in 
71 B.c., but in the following year 
was expelled from the senate. 
This led him to join the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. 

Lentulus (2), Lucius Cornelius L. 
Crus, consul in 49 B.C., and author 
of the violent measures which 
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drove the tribunes, Antony and 
Curio, to Caesar at Ravenna. 
On the outbreak of civil war he 
joined Pompey in the East, fled 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. See 
the Pompey, \xxx. 4. 

Teonnatus the Macedonian, 397 f., 
known only from this incident. 
Leosthenes, 349, an Athenian 
general of the league for expelling 
the Macedonians from Greece 
after the death of Alexander. 
He died during the siege of 

Lamia (323 B.Cc.). 

Leotychides, 435, son of the Spartan 
king Agis II., excluded from the 
throne by Lysander (cf. the 
Iysander, chapter xxii.). 

Lepidus, 153, 161, 169, 175-183, 
205, Marcus Aemilius L., joined 
the party of Caesar in 49 B.O., 
and was Caesar’s consular col- 
league in 46. After Caesar’s 
murder he sided with Antony, and 
as member of the triumvirate 
received Spain and Narbonese 
Gaul as his provinces, then, in 40, 
Africa, where he remained till 36. 
He was then deposed from the 
triumvirate. He lived till 13 B.c. 

Lernaean hydra, 407, a fabled 
monster haunting the marshy 
district in south-eastern Argolis, 
slain by Heracles in his second 
labour. ~< 

Libo, 155, Lucius Scribonius L., an 
adherent of Pompey in the civil 
war, and legate of Bibulus on 
Pompey’s fleet, succeeding Bibu- 
lus in the supreme command. 
He afterwards served under 


Sextus Pompeius, but deserted ° 


him for Antony in 35 B.c. He 
was consul with Antony in 34. 

Licymnius, 459, a mythical person- 
age, half-brother of Alemené the 
mother of Heracles. He was 
slain by Tlepolemus the son of 
Heracles. ye 

Liris, 567, one of the principal 
rivers of central Italy, flowing 
8.W. into the sea near Minturnae. 

Lissus, 155, a coast-town in southern 
Illyria. 
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Livia, 323, 221 f., Livia Drusilla, 
married first to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, but in 35 B.c. Octavius 
took her in marriage from her 
husband. ‘To her first husband 
she bore Tiberius (afterwards 
emperor) and Drusus. She bore 
Augustus no children, but had 
unbounded influence over him. 
She died in 29 A.D. 

Lucania, 385, 395, 401, 427, a dis- 
trict of southern Italy, west of 
Apulia and north of Bruttium. 

Lucinus, 591, Sextus L., not other- 
wise known. 

Lupercalia, 165, a shepherds’ 
festival in honour of the rustic 
god Faunus, held in Rome 
ne 15. Cf. the Caesar 
p< Sa Ie 

Lygdamis, 491, leader of the Cim- 
merians in their invasion of Lydia 


in the seventh century B.c. Cf. 
Herodotus, “i. 15. 
Lynceus the Samian, 65, distin- 


guished as comic poet and 
historian, brother of Duris the 
historian, and contemporary with 
Menander in the latter half of the 
fourth century B.c. 

Lysimachus (1), 31-133 passim, 
339, 361 f., 375-381, an officer of 
Alexander the Great, not pro- 
minent during Alexander’s life, 
but afterwards king of Thrace., 
He fell in battle with Seleucus, 
281 B.C. 

Lysimachus (2), 443, a companion 
of Pyrrhus, not otherwise known. 

Lutatius, 501, 589, see Catulus. 


M 


Macrinus, 465, a cognomen denoting 
leanness, 

Maecenas, 215, Caius Cilnius M., 
the great patron of literature and 
art during the reign of Augustus, 
whose prime minister he was. 

Mamertines, 421-425, “* Children of 
Mars,” mercenary troops from 
Campania in the employ of 
Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse. 
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the Caesar, xxix. 3). After 
Caesar’s death, Paulus returned 
to the aristocratic party, and was 
proscribed by the triumvirs. He 
escaped death, however, and fled 
to Miletus, where he died soon 
afterwards, 

Pelasgus, 347, mythical ancestor of 
the Pelasgians, the earliest in- 
habitants of Greece. 

Pella, 107, was made the capital of 
Macedonia by Philip IT., and was 
the birthplace of Alexander the 
Great. It was west of the river 
Axius, and some fifteen miles 
from the sea, 

Pelusium, 148 f., 807, a strong 
frontier-town on the eastern 
branch of the Nile. 

Pergamum, 271, in Mysia, capital of 
the kingdom founded by Eu- 
menes in 263 B.O. 

Perseus, 135, the last king of Mace- 
donia, 179-168 B.c. See the 
Aemilius Paulus, x.-xxxvii. 

Pessinus, 509, a town of Galatia in 
Asia Minor, famed for its rich 
temple of Cybelé. 

Petra, 297, chief city of the district 
of Arabia which borders Egypt 
on the N.E. 
way between the Dead Sea and 
the Arabian Gulf. 

Pharos, 203, 297, an island off 
Alexandria, artificially united 
with the mainland. 

Pharsalus, in Thessaly, the scene 
of the decisive battle between 
Pompey and Caesar in 48 B.O. 

Phila, 33'f., 51, 65, 77 f., 91, 113, 
117, 135, daughter of Antipater 
and wife of Demetrius, a virtuous 
and gifted woman, faithfully 
devoted to Demetrius in spite of 
all his marital sins, 

Philip, 51, 59, 105, Philip Il. of 
Macedonia, father of Alexander 
the Great, reigned 359-336 B.c. 

Philippides, 31, one of the principal 
poets of the New Comedy at 
Athens, flourishing in 325 B.o. 

Philotas, 197 f., 201, known only 
from these incidents. 

Phylarchus, 439, of Naucratis and 
Athens, a historian flourishing in 
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215 B.c., to whom Plutarch is 
much indebted in his Agis and 
Cleomenes, and his Pyrrhus. 

Phraata, 223, 227, 253, a place 
somewhere in uncient Media 
which served as a residence for 
the Parthian kings. It was 
probably named from Phraates. 

Phraates, 219, 223, 229 f., Phraates 

V. or Arsaces XV. (this latter 

name continuing that of the 
founder of the line), king of 
Parthia, a man of cruelty and 
treachery. His son was stolen 
and carried to Rome, and was 
surrendered to his father by 
Augustus on condition of the 
return of the Roman standards 
and prisoners captured from 
Crassus. These were actually 
returned to Rome in 20 B.o, 

Phraortes, 255, apparently an error 
for Phraates. 

Piso, 595, Caius P., not definitely 
known. 

Plancus, 177, 269, Lucius Munatius 
P., a friend of Julius Caesar, 
serving under him in Gaul and 
during thé civil war. After 
Caesar’s death he went over to 
Antony, was consul in 42 B.C., 
and governor of Syria in 35. He 
deserted Antony for Octavius 
Caesar in 82. It was on his 

roposal that the title of Augus- 
at oe conferred upon Octavius 
n 27. 

Pleistarchus, 77 f., son of Anti- 
pater and brother of Cassander. 
After the battle of Ipsus (301 B.c.) 
he received the province of 
Cilicia. After his expulsion from 
this by Demetrius nothing further 
is heard of him. 

Polemon, 275 f., Polemon I., made 
king of Pontus about 36 B.0, b 
Antony. He ransomed himself 
from the Parthians, and con- 
tinued to co-operate with Antony. 
After the battle of Actium he 
made his peace with Octavius, 
and was by him confirmed in his 
kingdom. He died about 2 B.o. 

Polysperchon, 23, 367, a distin- 
guished officer of Alexander the 
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Great, appointed by Antipater 
to succeed him in the regency. 
He connived at some of the worst 
crimes of Cassander. He is last 
heard of in 303 B.c. 

Pompeius (1), 509, Aulus P., not 
otherwise known. 

Pompeius (2), 207 f., 217, 263, 
Sextus P., younger son of Pompey 
the Great by -his third wife, 
escaped after the battle of Munda 
(45 B.c.), and was active against 
eco umetete until his death 
in 35. 

Poseidonius, 465, 593, a famous 
Stoic philosopher, of Apameia in 
Syria, a contemporary of Cicero, 
taught at Rhodes, and was 
resident at Athens and Rome. 

Potheinus, 275, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy when 
Caesar came to Egypt. He was 
put to death by Caesar (cf. the 
Caesar, xlviii. f.). The name 
must therefore be used oratoric- 
ally here. 

Priené, 267, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor, north of 
Miletus. 

Proculeius, 315 f., Cornelius P. 
(Plutarch calls him Procleius), a 
wealthy Roman _ knight, after 
wards highly honoured by 
Augustus. Horace mentions him 
with praise ( Carm. ii. 2, 5 f.). 

Protogenes, 51 f., of Caunus in 
Caria, one of the most celebrated 
of Greek painters, contemporary 
with in ag flourishing in 
330 B 

Picleny ‘(t), 13-117 passim, 227 f., 
855, 361, 375, Ptolemy Lagus, 
king of Egypt 306- 283, the most 
far-sighted and successful of the 
officers of Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy (2), 109, Ptolemy 1V., sur- 
named Philopator, king of Egypt 
222-205 B.C. 

Ptolemy (3), Ptolemy XI., com- 
monly known as Ptolemy Auletes, 
restored to the throne of Egypt 
in 55 B.o. through Pompey’s 
influence. He never regained 
the goodwill of his people, and 
died in 51. 
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Ptolemy (4), 361, 369, 441, 449, son 
of Pyrrhus and Antigone, was 
left in charge of his father’s 
kingdom at the age of fifteen, 
when Pyrrhus set out for Italy 
in 280 B.¢. 

Ptolemy (5), 263, son of Antony and 
Cleopatra, surnamed — Philadel- 
phus. After the death of Antony 
his life was spared by Octavius 
Caesar, and he was brought up 
by Octavia with her own children. 
Nothing more is heard of him. 

Publicola, 285 f., Lucius Gellius P., 
deserted to the side of Octavius 
and Antony from that of Brutus 
and Cassius, and was made consul 
in 363.0. He probably perished 
at the battle of Actium. 

Pyrrha, 347, mythical wife of the 
mythical Deucalion (cf. Horace, 
Carm, i. 2, 

Pythodorus, ay “the Torch-bearer, 
an official in the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. See the 
Alcibiades, xxii. 3. 


PROPER 


Q 


Quinda, 77, a city of Cilicia, later 
called Anazarbus, 


‘ 


R 


Rhosus, 77, probably a place on the 
N.W. coast of Syria, below the 
gulf of Issus. 


Rutilius, 541, Publius Rutilius 
Rufus, statesman and _ orator, 
consul in 105 B.o. He was con- 


victed of peculation in his pro- 
consulship of Asia (99 B.C.), and 
retired to Smyrna for the rest of 
his days. He wrote a Iistory of 
Rome in Greek. 


s 


Sabaco, 473, Cassius S., not other- 
wise known. 
Sadalas, 277, king of Thrace, not 


otherwise known. 
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